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THE CODEX SINAITICUS.« 


Tue Codex Sinaitacus is'a great: ‘act... It jas fairly emerged 
from its obscurity of ages, and' the appearance ef a new island 
would scarcely have been regarded-with.more interest, than its 
advent before the eyes-of the eritical world. A new claimant to 
the presidency in the republic of Biblical MSS. was of course a 
very possible occurrence, but‘it was not generally expected. All 
at once, however, a celebrated ietter from Tischendorf to the 
minister Von Falkenstein, announced the coming of a candidate 
for that presidency, and of one whose rights might perhaps 
easily be determined. Codex A, which tradition ascribed to the 
time of the Nicene Council, and which for a long time was 
allowed to stand first, as its very name indicates, had been con- 
demned to retire before at least one of its rivals, and to strike 
off a century or more from its assumed age. The Codex C, or 
the Ephrem rescript, had won a high position—Tischendorf, for 
example, puts it before the middle of the fifth century—as early 
if not earlier than Codex A. The Cambridge manuscript, 
Codex D, or Beza, has raised a good deal of discussion, but 
never held its ground as a candidate for the seniority. Of the 
rest we need not speak, excepting to name the one which had 
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2 The Codex Stnaiticus. [April, 
won its way to the headship—Codex B, or the Vatican MS. 
This last seemed to be settling down into quiet possession of its 
honours ; and such is the exclusive veneration in which it is held, 
that it has for a long period been almost as difficult of access as 
the Grand Lama of Tibet, or his holiness the Pope. It remains 
to be seen whether the rival dignity of the Sinaitic Codex, 
which courts publicity, will have any effect in relaxing or remov- 
ing the restrictions of which we speak. This is not all, it 
remains to be seen whether by coming into the broad daylight 
the Vatican Codex may not even yet vindicate its superior claims, 
It remains to be seen whether the Sinaitic Codex, Aleph, or x. 
may not be compelled to retire into the same rank as its brother 
Alpha of Alexandria. But whatever may be the ultimate deci- 
sion of those who are able to investigate and pronounce judg- 
ment in the matter, the Codex Sinaiticus is, we repeat, a fact and 
not a myth, and it will always occupy a very high and powerful 
position among the uncial manuscripts of the Greek Scriptures. 
The whole history of this Codex is as romantic as can well 
be imagined. Sixteen or eighteen years ago it seems to have 
been seen in the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, by 
a Russian Archimandrite, one ,Porphynus;; Tits was in 1846, 
but as he pubjisheri } Kis Soak as rhuch: as ted’ years later, attention 
was not awakéhed:tp* ‘Wis subject. "Not" long after Porphyrius, 
Major Macdonald meptjgns avery angent MS. which he saw at 
Sinai, and which was-most. ikely:this. - But in this matter Dr. 
Tischendorf was to be’ first and dast; In 1844, he found among 
some fragments destined for: the-fire, portions of a venerable 
uncial Greek Bible. He published | these in 1846 as the Codex- 
Friderico-Augustanus,’ and he declared that he had seen much 
more of the same document. All these facts are of public 
notoriety, and the wonder is that the MS. eluded the hunters 
till early in 1859, when Tischendorf was again at Sinai, and in 
the steward’s dormitory stumbled upon this splendid and pre- 
cious volume, which was wrapped up in acloth. A good deal 
has been made of this cloth, but needlessly so. The Jews cover 
their most precious rolls with cloths, or mantles, as they are 
termed, and some of our readers may recollect specimens of 
magnificent mantles of this sort, which appeared in the London 
Exhibition of 1862. The practice of covering books with a cloth 
is very common in the East; and probably Martial refers to 
something of the sort in his tenth book, where he speaks of the 
purpurea toga of avolume. In any case there is not a country 
village in our own land, perhaps, where the rustic women and 





+ It contained portions of 1 Chronicles and Ezra, the Books of Nehemiah and 
Esther, and part of Tobit. 
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children do uot often carry their Prayer Books wrapped up in a 
handkerchief. Of course the Sinai book had been neglected and 
shamefully used, but the mere fact that it was found wrapped in 
cloth indicates nothing save that at length it was set some store by. 

Dr. Tischendorf’s own account of the discovery is to be found 
not only in various journals here and in Germany, but specially 
in his Notitia editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici; in his lately 
published records of eastern travel, and in the Prolegomena to 
the magnificent book before us. We do not mean to tell the 
whole story over again. Let it suffice to say that, first of all, 
Tischendorf got permission to copy the book at Cairo, and that 
afterwards things were so managed that the original work was 
handed over to the Russian Emperor, Alexander. The Russian 
government very readily entered into the schemes of the dis- 
coverer, and acceded to the wish of the learned world for a 
printed edition in the highest style of typographic art. This 
edition was, however, meant as an imperial present to such as 
the Emperor might deign to give it as a memorial of the mil- 
lenium of the foundation of the Russian empire in 1862. A 
minor edition (of the New Testament) in ordinary type was to 
come out in favour of the general public somewhat later, and 
will, we understand, very shortly appear. So far all was well ; 
expectant critics stood on the tip-toe of joyous anticipation, and 
every effort was made by some to procure beforehand additional 
and unpublished details. Before the appointed time had come 
for its appearance, a dark insinuation was made by Constantine 
Simonides,—a man of real ability, but of dubious reputation in 
the learned world,—that the Sinaitic Codex was not fifteen centu- 
ries old, but a new book. A little later, when the new edition had 
lingered at the printer’s beyond its time, greater definiteness and 
precision were given to the rumour, and at last, early in Sep- 
tember, 1862, Mr. Simonides boldly avowed that the Sinaitic 
MS. had been written by himself about twenty years ago, or in 
1840-41.° The narrative in the letter referred to was very cir- 
cumstantial, and, as usual with the writer of it, was fortified by 
documents and references. The letter was severely animadverted 
upon in some of the papers, as in the Clerical Journal, and its 
improbabilities exposed. The subject was also discussed else- 
where. To some minds Mr. Simonides carried conviction, but 
no scholar or paleographer seems to have been led astray. 
Simonides himself avowed his intention of only answering the 
defence of Dr. Tischendorf, who on his part treated the affair 
with ridicule and contempt, as it merited. However, the matter 





© Guardian of September 3, copied in J. 8. L., October, 1862, p. 248. 
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was seriously taken up in this country, and discussed in sundry 
journals, and elsewhere. Nor is there any knowing how long it 
might have gone on but for the manifest prevarications and mis- 
statements of Simonides himself. Little by little he altered and 
added to his original story till it remained no longer the same, 
except in this, that he wrote the Codex Sinaiticus at Mount 
Athos. Among other mistakes which he made, he procured a 
letter to some of the papers, avowedly written by Callinicus 
Hieramonachos of Alexandria, endorsing and attesting his state- 
ments. It so happened that at a crowded and most influential 
meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, on February 11th, 
learned gentlemen were enabled to compare an acknowledged 
letter of Simonides with that of the supposed Callinicus. These 
letters were found to be written on paper of a peculiar character 
precisely the same in all respects in both. Not only so; the 
handwriting was palpably from one and the same pen. The 
inference will be anticipated: it was that Simonides had in- 
vented the mythical personage Callinicus, and had written the 
letter bearing his name. This letter he had sent to some con- 
federate at Alexandria, by whom perhaps he has been supplied 
with fragments of papyrus for his operations, and by whom it 
had been returned to England through the post. Here we 
presume ended the serious discussion of the claims of Mr. 
Simonides. We will only add a fact or two. Simonides had 
asserted in a letter to the Guardian, and in a similar letter to 
the Literary Churchman, that he wrote the Sinaitic Codex on 
1206 pages in eight months. But at the close of the meeting in 
question, he affirmed, through his interpreter and to the writer 
of this paper, that he had nowhere published any such state- 
ment, but that he had stated twenty months.4 This is what we 
call prevarication, to use the mildest term. If he had written 
the 1206 pages in the eight months as he said, and we allow him 
two hundred working days in that time, he must have written 
six pages daily. Some of the pages have two columns, and 
others four, but altogether there would be about 4,500 columns 
of forty-eight lines each. The number of lines would be about 
216,000, or more than one thousand lines of uncial writing per 
day. The total number of letters would be considerably over 
3,000,000, reckoning the lines as all of fourteeen letters each, 
which is the case with the short lines only of four columns to 
the page. We may safely say that in reality there must be 
4,000,000 of letters—all uncials—for the 200 days, or 20,000 a 
day. If six hours a day are given for work, we have 3333 for 





4 See the extracts at the end of the present number of J. S. L. 
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every hour, and about fifty-five for every minute. As every 
letter is separately formed, and, except I, requires two, three, 
and four movements or strokes of the pen, it will be seen that 
not less than 120 strokes must have been made every minute. 
Finally, we have compared the avowed uncials of Simonides 
with some of the fac-similes in Dr. Tischendorf’s edition, and 
we venture to say very decidedly that the letters are not all 
formed by the same kind of stroke or movement of the hand. 
We hope these minutiz will not weary the reader, but it seemed 
as well to put them on record. There are many other things 
connected with this question which have interested us apart from 
the claims of Simonides. Upon one page of the fac-similes we 
find a copy of an inscription by one Dionysius,—no doubt the 
Dionysius to whom we owe the one of the same name, whom 
Mr. Simonides calls the “ professional caligrapher” of Pante- 
leemon, at Mount Athos. This Dionysius wrote a wretched, 


_crabbed, cursive hand, and was undoubtedly among the living 


many centuries back. There is another autograph of one 
Hilarion, and to this we trace the “ Deacon Hilarion” of Si- 
monides. But Hilarion also has unquestionably been among 
the blessed for several hundred years. There are also other 
autographs which we pass over at present. While we are allud- 
ing to the writing of the Codex we may observe, that not only 
is the text itself apparently written by different persons (Dr. 
Tischendorf says four) but it has been corrected and written 
upon by several others. The correctors belong to ages widely 
apart, some of them being comparatively recent. The marginal 
annotations, or inscriptions, also belong to different periods, and 
among them we find not only Greek uncials and cursives, but 
Arabic sentences of considerable antiquity. That all these cor- 
rections and additions, bearing the marks of so many different 
ages, have been introduced within the last twenty years or so,— 
rather, were all introduced between 1841 and 1844,—no man 
who knows anything of paleography will believe. If they are 
forgeries they wear a very honest face, and surpass in extent and 
variety all other recorded forgeries. In the portions of the work 
recovered by Tischendorf, there are notes of fifteen thousand or 
more of these things. To fancy that the monks of Mount 
Athos were in collusive league with those of Mount Sinai to 
produce the most extraordinary specimen of literary forgery the 


-world ever saw, is to ascribe to them an amount of skill and 


want of honesty which they have not yet had credit for; though 
this is what Simonides does not now blush to insinuate rather 
than assert. That this extraordinary feat to produce and half 
destroy such a work was a net spread for a man who was all but 
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unknown when it was carried out, is such an idea as no sane 
man could entertain for a moment. The friends of Simonides 
had better get out of the matter as soon and as decently as they 
can. With regard to himself we imagine he is past recovery, 
and what is more, can henceforth not expect to be listened to, 
even when he speaks the truth. At one time we fell in with the 
opinion that it was a monomania, a strange hallucination, but 
after what he has said and written, and after a close and long 
examination of the work we think so no longer. 

Our attention has been turned more especially to the New 
Testament, the peculiarities of which, both as to its writing and 
its text, we have tried to ascertain. In addition to the remarks 
we have already made, we have sundry miscellaneous observa- 
tions to offer. We notice that some of the letters of the text 
are of different types. Such are the differences of aspect pre- 
sented by the Codex, that it becomes highly probable, as Dr. 
Tischendorf says, that it was not all written by one scribe, but 
by three or four. These scribes may have been “ professional 
caligraphers” to whom separate portions were assigned in order 
to secure the completion of the undertaking within a reasonable 
time. It is well known that the production of large and elabo- 
rate MSS. was a slow and tedious process, and one which often 
occupied years. Every letter had to be painted, rather than 
written, and the minute accuracy required forbids the idea of 
hasty production. Not only are there such variations as we have 
named, affecting the formation of particular letters, and the 
aspect of the whole; there are noticeable peculiarities in regard 
to certain letters in particular positions. Every one is aware 
that towards the end of a line some letters are often much 
smaller than others; and it is so here. This is not what we 
mean. We refer to certain letters of the alphabet, as mu and 
omega, which vary in a most remarkable manner. Towards the 
end of a line they not unfrequently belong to quite a different 
type. For instance the mu, instead of being like our capital M, 
is frequently made almost exactly as in the Dublin Codex; and 
the omega is often made in quite an exceptional manner. Other 
variations occur, uniformly at or near the end of lines, or in 
titles and notes, suggesting at first that they must have been 
originally omitted and subsequently added. The dissimilar por- 
tions are, however, in many cases so joined on to the text, that 
after all, it seems likely they must in such cases be from the 
hand of the original writer. It will be for expert paleographers 
to determine whether the forms to which we allude do not 
possibly suggest a later date for the Codex than is assigned by 
Dr. Tischendorf. These exceptional forms of letters, we repeat, 
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also occur out of the text in inscriptions, subscriptions, and 
additions. 

Another speciality which will have to be considered is the 
contractions or monograms which are to be found in certain 
positions, and so far as we can ascertain, in the same positions 
as the variants above named. For these contractions and 
monogrammatic forms, Dr. Tischendorf has found it desirable 
to cast special types. We have observed eight or ten of these 
combinations, some of which are certainly very ancient, but of 
others we know nothing. 

The next point to which we allude is a remarkable custom 
concerning the final letter of each line. It is unnecessary to 
remark that the poetic books, being written stichometrically 
may terminate any line by any letter which ends a word. These 
letters will most commonly be either a vowel, or a consonant 
used in grammatical inflections. Exceptions will be chiefly 
in proper names, as for instance, Jacob, Moab, etc., where 6 
ends a word, but is no Greek termination. All this is clear 
enough, but how in the case where the termination of a line has 
no reference to sense? In a poetical book a line is often cut in 
two without any regard to the division of words or syllables. In 
the ordinary prose portions of four columns to a page, the most 
obvious rule has been to have fourteen letters on an average in 
aline. There are by no means uniformly fourteen, but if six- 
teen occur in one line, only twelve in another, and soon. The 
last letter of a line is not always the last of a word, as in 
Hebrew, nor the last of a syllable, as with us: a monosyllable 
even may be divided, so that ex for example, may have ¢ at the 
end of one line, and « at the beginning of the next. All this is 
plain, and might be accounted for by the desire not to exceed 
the number of letters in a line. It is not all, however. We 
have found, on examination, that in spite of this seemingly 
mechanical procedure, a principle of selection was adopted in 
regard to the final letters. For anything we know, the same 
principle may prevail in all other similar MSS. We cannot 
tell, but as far as we have had time and opportunity to examine, 
we have seldom found it lost sight of. The principle is, that 
while any vowel may end a line, more than half the consonants 
are systematically excluded from that position, and only five 
are generally admitted to occupy it. The bearing of this will be 
seen when we repeat that divisions of words and syllables are 
disregarded in this circumstance. So, then, although it would 
seem that a line may end anyhow, as a rule, it only ends in one 
of twelve letters. We have found, at present, scarcely an excep- 
tion to this in the New Testament, save that once the scribe in- 
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advertently ended his line with delta, but he straightway erased 
it and carried it on to the head of the next line. The regular ter- 
minal letters are any of the vowels, and i, uw, v,p, 7. We have 
found a few exceptions, mostly in reference to x. There may be 
other exceptions, but the uniformity with which the principle is 
carried out will be apparent to any one who takes the trouble 
to examine. We have looked into Codex A, and we found 
several exceptions both in the Old Testament of Baber, and the 
New Testament of Waide, where « and & for example, occasionally 
end a line. Otherwise the rule seems generally to hold good 
there also. In the next place we have looked into Barrett’s 
fac-simile of the Dublin MS., and although so imperfect, we 
find similar uniformity with the same casual exceptions. The 
fac-similes given by Dr. Tischendorf at the end of the Sinaitic 
Codex, Vol. I., supply no exception; neither do those in Mr. 
Scrivener’s Introduction. The Cambridge Codex has a peculiar 
arrangement. It is, however, not our purpose to pursue this 
inquiry, our object will be attained if these hints can be followed 
up and turned to practical account by paleographers.’ 

In continuing our miscellaneous notes upon the Codex 
Sinaiticus, we may observe that the errors of the copyist in 
the portions examined by us are very numerous. Apart from 
peculiarities of spelling, which are to be found in others, as A 
and B, and which have been regarded as so many barbarisms in- 





* Mr. Simonides may profit by them if he likes. A writer, rather friendly to 
him, wrote as follows in the Literary Churchman, after the meeting of the 
Royal Society of Literature above referred to :— 

“Another speaker then rose, who had spent much time in examining the 
‘Sinaitic’ fac-simile, and described in detail the difficulty of the achievement 
pretended to by M. Simonides. The speaker said that he had discovered in the 
course of his examination of the document a special peculiarity in its writing, 
which regularly repeated itself; and he could not, at that moment, more clearly 
specify it; but he challenged Mr. Simonides to sit down and write sia columns from 
a Greek Testament, in the manner and size of this Codex, and in the time stated, 
with the view of doing over again what he said he had already done ; as it would 
be easy to detect him, if he departed from this secret peculiarity which an in- 
spection of the ‘ Sinaitic’ MSS. had elicited. This was somewhat startling, and 
many persons were eager to see what would follow. But Mr. Simonides simply 
arose and accepted the challenge, and we heard no more of the challenger.” — 

We are sorry to say that there are mistakes here. The speaker in question 
did not ‘‘ challenge” Mr. Simonides to write six columns from a Greek Testa- 
ment, &c., but suggested in view of the peculiarity in question, that Mr. 
Simonides should write a sufficient number of lines to show that he was ac- 
quainted with the rule. Mr. Simonides was understood, not as accepting this 
present test or experimentum crucis, but as repeating what he before avowed in 
the Guardian, his readiness, under certain conditions, to write a Codex like the 
‘‘ Sinaitic,” in the same space of time. This being the case, of course no more was 
heard of the imaginary challenger, who, moreover, could have had no further 
opportunity of being heard in a meeting burning with excitement, and where so 
many were so ogee to speak. The report in the preceding extract is so far inexact. 
Jt may be well to add, that soon after, when the sitting had closed, Mr. 
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dicating a period and a country in which Greek was not cultivated 
in its classic purity—the Egypt of the fourth and subsequent 
centuries, perhaps—there are more serious mistakes. Frequent 
blunders of transcription occur, by which the wrong word has 
been put in. Sometimes there are important omissions of words, 
as of un and ovx, etc.; or of whole clauses and sentences which 
are required to complete the sense. Most of these things have 
been observed and corrected by subsequent revisers, but not all 
of them. The number of ascertainable errors is truly remarkable, 
and cannot fail to strike any one who collates the MS. 

The question of really peculiar readings is one of much 
interest. And here we may say that they are of such a character 
and extent, that no Mosow edition of the Brothers Zosimas 
(which Simonides says formed the basis of the text, in his letter 
of Sept., 1862), nor any other edition, or number of editions, 
could supply an explanation of them. These various readings 
include omissions, additions, and transpositions, as well as verbal 
differences. Some of them are to be found in A, others in B, 
others in D, others in L, and so on. Many of them are speciali- 
ties of particular MSS. But besides these, in connexion with 
which we invite particular attention to A, B, D, L, and the 
Claromontane, there are numbers which are not to be found in 
any other known MS. Where, for example, except here do we 
find in Rev. iii. 14, the reading 4 apyn ts exkXnovas Tou Oeov? 
Is this an error of the scribe, or did he find it in his copy? The 
state of the New Testament text generally is such as to forbid 
the idea of its being related to, or influenced by any printed 
edition. However it may stand related to some in certain parts 
it deviates widely, over and over again, from all the texts we 
know, whether printed or not. In the Gospels it many times 
agrees with B, D, and L, where they stand alone. We must, 
therefore, conclude that it can claim an independent position as 
reasonably as any other uncial MS. Its very errors and eccen- 
tricities strengthen this claim, whatever conclusion may be 
drawn from them as to its actual value. 





Simonides said, in answer to an inquiry made by the speaker alluded to, as to 
whether he knew the law referred to, ‘‘ I know it.” This he said both in Greek 
and in English, but he neither there, nor during the proceedings, undertook to 
give the very simple proof of stating its character. As the rules in regard to 
such writings must be very few: in this case, that the average number 
of letters in a line must be fourteen, and eight and forty lines to a page, but 
that certain consonants are to be avoided at the end of a line; Mr. Simonides 
would have produced an impression in his own favour, which would have been 
“startling,” and which he must have felt the need of after the exhibition of those 
letters already referred to. The writer in the Literary Churchman is very correct 
when he says that Simonides did not explain how an expression in one of his MSS. 


‘had become exchanged for another after it had been objected to by Greek scholars, 
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Before speaking of the amazing number of the corrections, 
which are best seen in the notices of Dr. Tischendorf, we have 
another word or two to say about the phenomena exhibited by 
the printed text. The Psalms have rubricated titles. Not only 
so, the Song of Solomon has a twofold division, a greater and a 
lesser one. The larger divisions are indicated by the capital 
letters A, B, I, 4. They are these,— 

A. Chap. i. 1 to i. 14. I. Chap. iii. 6 to vi. 3. 

B. Chap. i. 15 to iii. 5. A. Chap. vi. 4 to viii. 14, 

With regard to the minor divisions, they break up the book 
into numerous fragments, to each of which an explanatory rubric 
is prefixed. These inscriptions distribute the dialogue among 
the interlocutors, stating who they are, and often adding other 
details. They are of undoubted Christian origin, and belong to 
a period when the allegorical interpretation was established. 
That they are Christian will be seen in a moment from the fol- 
lowing examples :— 

; The bride. 

To the damsels the bride tells what concerns the 
bridegroom, what he has vouchsafed to her. 

The bride discoursing to the damsels. And they said. 

The damsels to the bridegroom proclaim the name of 
the bride :—Uprightness loved thee.’ 

The bride. 

7. To the bridegroom, Christ. 

. 10. The bridegroom to the bride. 

. 12. The bride to herself and to the bridegroom. 

In this way the book is divided throughout, and we hope to 
print at an early date the whole of the Song, according to this 
arrangement, in an English version. Meanwhile, we invite to 
the subject the attention of critics, and hope they will be able to 
say what bearing, if any, these rubrics have upon the question of 
the date of the Codex. 

While speaking of divisions, it is to be noticed that the 
Gospels have in the margin the Ammonian sections and the 
Eusebian canons. The text is sometimes supplied with points, but 
they do not seem to follow any proper rule. There are occasional 
marks like commas; and one instance is noted where a quo- 
tation is specified by angular signs in the margin. By Dr. 
Tischendorf the quotation signs are referred to a corrector. 
Divisions are marked by spaces in or at the end of a line. The 
titles and colophons of the books are often accompanied by a 
peculiar floral or foliated ornament. The contracted words are 
much the same as in the older uncials—as the words for God, 
Lord, Christ, Jesus, Man, Son, David. ‘These and a final n, as 
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at the end of a line, are signified as usual by a line above the 
letters written. At the end of certain books, more especially the 
Pauline Epistles, we find the number of versicles or stiche set 
down. The numerals employed are the ordinary Greek letters 
as far as we have observed, except for 90 and 200. The 90 is a 
purely Coptic letter, and numeral of the same value. The sign 
of 200 we have failed to identify. As for the 90 it is similarly 
represented in A, D, and perhaps elsewhere. Finally, in refer- 
ence to outward appearances, there are certain blank spaces in 
the book, and the arrangement is occasionally noticeable. Thus 
the beatitudes in St. Matthew are written as separate paragraphs, 
and the works of the flesh and the fruits of the spirit in Gala- 
tians form a list in which each word occupies a line. 

‘Let us now say a word about the corrections. These are by 
different hands, and have been carefully assigned to their respec- 
tive authors by Dr. Tischendorf in his very copious and elaborate 
specification of them. Sometimes a passage has been corrected 
only once, at others twice or thrice. As a rule, perhaps, it will 
be safe to say that the corrections bring us much nearer to the 
received text. They often differ from it, but they often—more 
often—nearly or quite agree with it. This remark applies of 
course to the New Testament. After all the assimilation, how- 
ever, we may broadly say that the corrections cannot have been 
made from printed editions. They belong to widely different 
periods, but only a few of them appear to be recent. We had 
intended to give and to comment upon some of the readings and 
revisions of the text, but as there is a prospect of a speedy 
appearance of the popular edition of the New Testament, we 
waive that intention for the present although we have before us 
a mass of notes upon the subject. 

It may not be undesirable to put on record here the general 
contents of this splendid work—a work which, merely as a 
specimen of typography, is every way admirable. It is, indeed, 
what the English Version calls “ Apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” This applies to paper and typography only. The work 
is cut up into four volumes, which are merely slightly tacked 
together and put into cloth covers. We observe that Dr. 
Tischendorf has written to a contemporary explaining this ar- 
rangement, but we are convinced that it is amistake/ Our plan 





f The Clerical Journal of Jan. 15th contained a careful account of the Sinaitic 
Codex, with some remarks which called forth the following note. We hope-no 
apology is needed for giving it at length : 

The Codex Sinaiticus.—The editor has received a letter from Dr. Tischendorf, 
of which the following is a translation. 

“‘ My Dear Friend.—Yours of the 20th Jan. has again conveyed to me the 
expression of your kind and friendly feeling, for which I sincerely thank you. 
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would have been to make but two volumes of it, by combining 
what are now called II. and III. as the first, and I. and IV. as 
the second. By introducing the dedication into the beginning 
of what is now Vol. II., and adding a few words of explanation 
as to the plan of the work, we believe two noble volumes would 
have been produced: the one containing the Old Testament, the 
other the New Testament and critical apparatus, corrections, etc. 
It is now too late for this, but if a reprint is ever contemplated, 





It has gratified me that the first commendation of the great work has once more 
been made in England. You say very truly that the noble results with which 
Providence has ‘crowned’ the researches of centuries belong to us all. It is 
especially due to England that an interest so long continued and so great has 
been devoted by me, and I may say restlessly continued and cultivated, on sacred 
soil. With regard to the division of the work into four volumes, I remark, that 
it appeared to me very desirable that the Prologomena, especially the notes and 
fuc-similes, should correspond with the ancient text, even by my management 
of the printed fac-similes. This was possible only by the separation of the 
volumes. The Old Testament would have been left undivided, but that it would 
have made a very cumbrous volume, since it would have considerably exceeded 
in size a volume of the New Testament, which is rather unwieldy. 

‘“* You refer to the former ten copies at 251. I should be glad ifin a few words 
you would return to that subject, as 1 am sorry to say a disturbance, I hope only 
temporary, has taken place in the book trade on account of them. The facts of 
the case, as stated in a notice by Carl F’. Fleissiger, and, it is to be hoped, 
published in Oxford through Parker, are these. I had requested those first few 
copies from the Imperial Government, with the definite object of securing the 
possibility of a sale at least to some private persons, viz.,in England. I did 
not consider this as determining the real business price. I regarded the matter 
as a liberal friendly accommodation, and on this account determined on 25l. as 
the price. These ten copies I offered to Williams and Norgate, and as they at 
once secured them, I could make no offer to any other bookseller. But in Dec. 
1862 it was ordained by the Imperial Government that my honorarium should 
consist of one hundred copies. In consequence of this essential alteration of the 
former arrangement, according to which the Emperor had in an extensive circle 

iven the work away, it naturally followed that a sale price should be determined 
or all the future copies which were for sale. (The Baber Codex Alexandrinus of 
the Old Testament, edited by the aid of the English Government, was published 
at 371., though the execution of that work is far inferior to that of the Sinaitic.) 
You can certainly impart this whole statement by way of explanation to your 
readers in my own words, if you think proper. 

‘“* [ have only now to offer my hearty expressions of regard, and the assur- 
ance of my sincere thanks for all your very friendly interest in my labours, 
devoted as these have been to no country so much as to your own fatherland. I 
shall always rejoice at every fresh contact of your studies with my own.— 
Entirely yours, “C. 'TiscHENpoRF.” 

‘“ Has no one undertaken the translation into English of my Aus dem heiligen 
Lande? As my first Journey in the East, in 1846, 1847, has appeared ina trans- 
lation, I was still more in hopes of the translation of the latest. In this book 
are presented reliquis, as well as the most accurate information about the 
Codex, which, on account of the work being hurried, could not be given in the 
Prologomena. 

“A violent brochure has recently appeared against the Codex Sinaiticus as of 
heretical origin, and against me, by Porphyrides of Petersburg, written in 
Russian. The old Minister of Instruction, Von Noroff, has already replied to it. 
For myself I shall not otherwise engage in the dirty controversy of a stupid and 
fanatical monk, who is full of absurd petty jealousy.” 
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we hope, on various accounts, that it will be done. We also 
wish there had been introduced a carefully compiled list of the 
contents. In other respects, we greatly admire the book, and 
admit that it is executed in a better style of typography than our 
own Codex A. (Baber’s Old Testament portion) and Kipling’s 
edition of D. In regard to its type as an imitation of the 
original characters, we know no letter-press equal to it. And 
now for a brief enumeration of the contents. 

Vol. I. opens with the dedication to Alexander II., then 
follow the Prolegomena. After some preliminary observations 
as to the difficulty and magnitude of the undertaking, the gene- 
rosity of the Emperor, &c., we come at fol. 3 5 to an account or 
a history of the Codex, and some notes upon the mode of prepar- 
ing the type, etc. At fol. 6 5, we have a description of the 
Codex, which extends to 11 a, where we have a discussion con- 
cerning the printed edition and its relations to the MS. as a 
book. On 11 4 we have the inquiry respecting the date and age 
of the Codex, with the various considerations which have led 
Dr. Tischendorf to ascribe it to about the middle of the fourth 
century. On 14 4 we come to the remarks upon the character 
of the text, and, in this section, various readings which it 
exhibits are enumerated and compared with other authorities as 
far as possible. 

After the programme comes the commentarius in quo omnes 
correctorum antiquorum scripture recensentur ; additis nonnullis 
notatu dignis. This occupies forty-eight leaves, and is followed 
by the twenty-one lithographed plates of fac-similes, as follows : 

1. Tobit ix. 2—10, 12, written by D. 

2. Isaiah lxii. 11 to lxiv. 6, written by B. Here the corrector 
C* has added the numbers of the sections; C* and C® have, for 
the most part, been correctors of the text: erasures occur in the 
the text and in notes: thin lines have been made thicker; and 
points and other signs have been added by correctors. 

3. Ps. cxviii. 169 to cxxiii. 2, written by C, and corrected by C*. 

4. Canticles viii. 8 to Wisdom of Solomon i. 11, written by 
C, and corrected by C*. 

5. Matt. v. 22 to vi. 4, written by A, corrected by A, B, C*. 

6. Matt. x. 17 to ii. 5, written by A, with an addition in the 
margin. 

7. Mark xvi. 2 to Luke i. 18; end of the Gospel at xvi. 8, 
with colophon, and additions by A and D. 

8. Luke i. 18—56, written by D. 

9. John v. 37 to vi. 23, written by A, corrected by A, B, 
and others. 

10. Gal. iv. 12 to v. 20, written by A, corrected by A and C*. 
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11. Gal. v. 20 to Eph. i. ix. written by A, with singular 
arrangement of the works of the flesh and the fruits of the 
spirit, the number of stichee in Gal., the inscription to Ephesians 
and ev Edeow in the margin. 

12. Heb. xii. 27, to xiii. 25, written by A, with corrections 
of C*, colophon and number of stiche. 

13. Acts ii, 28—39, written by A, with marks of quotation, 
reference to Ps. 109, and note of subject in the margin. 

14. 1 John v. 5 to 2 John vii. written by A. 

15. Rev. vii. 12 to ix. 5, written by A, with Arabic note in 
the margin, etc. 

16. Rev. xxii. 19 to Barnabas ii. written by A, with interest- 
ing corrections, etc. 

17. Extract from Hermas, written by B. The passage 1 


Tim. iii. 16, with correction of os into Os; an addition to Luke 
xxiv. 51, xas avedhepero evs Tov ovpavov by C*; John i. 18, where 
o wy has been inserted by an early corrector, and the reading 
povoyerns Os is shewn; Matt. xxiii. 35, vuov Bapayiov has been 
added by C”, ete. 

18. Various examples of different kinds of corrections, colo- 
phons, marginal notes, autographs of Dionysius and Hilarion, 
Arabic writing, etc. 

19. Various specimens, including a comparison of this edition 
with Baber’s Codex A. 

20. Miscellaneous specimens of the writing in other ancient 
manuscripts. 

21. A continuation of the preceding examples. 

Nothing can well be more interesting and beautiful than these 
finely executed fac-similes. 

Vol. II. of 87 folios, commences with the first portion of the 
Old Testament text. The contents are as follows :— 

Folio 1. A single leaf from 1 Chron. ix. 27; xi. 22. (The 
Codex Friderico-Augustanus contains a further portion.) 

2. The Book of Tobit from ii. 2, to the end. (The Codex 
Frid.-August. contains the missing portion.) 

8. The Book of Judith, complete. 

16. The first Book of Maccabees, complete. 

34. The fourth Book of Maccabees. (This is the book com- 
monly appended to the works of Josephus, and is to be found in 
some MSS. and editions, but it is, we believe, accounted cano- 
nical by no church.) 

42. The Book of the prophet Isaiah, complete. 

68. Jeremiah i. 1 tox 25. (More of this is to be found in 
the Codex Frid.-Aug.) 

This book is followed by nine of the minor prophets, viz. :— 
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1. Joel. 4. Nahum. 7. Haggai. 
2. Obadiah. 5. Habakkuk. 8. Zechariah. 
3. Jonah. 6. Zephaniah. 9. Malachi. 


Vol. ILI. in 112 folios, contains what further remains of the 
Old Testament books. 

Folio 1. The Psalms. These are written stichometrically, 
the arrangement agreeing in the main with that in the Alex- 
andrian Codex, etc. Each page is divided into two columns 
ouly as in all the poetical books, and when a line of text is too 
long for one of the manuscript it is severed and completed in the 
following line. The titles of the Psalms are written in red ink, 
and the supernumerary Psalm is added. 

41. The Book of Proverbs. 56. The Book of Ecclesiastes. 

61. The Song of Songs. (The peculiarities of this book 
have been already mentioned above.) 

64. The Wisdom of Solomon. 73. The Wisdom of Sirach. 

98. The Book of Job. 

All the books contained in this volume appear to be perfect. 
The position of Job is worthy of notice. 

Vol. IV. Contains the books of the New Testament, with 
the additions. The fact of its containing every one of the books 
in our present New Testament canon is every way deserving of 
regard. At the same time, we do not see why it is made the 
subject of so much talk, as throwing a suspicion upon the anti- 
quity if not upon the genuineness of the manuscript. Is it not 
a fact that our own Codex A. contains every one of our present 
canonical books? Is it not equally a fact that Codex B. con- 
tains the same books so far as it is perfect, and at one time had 
them all? Yet A. was written about 450 a.p., and B. was 
written a generation or two earlier. Dr. Tischendorf even, only 
claims for his Codex an age of a few years greater, about “the 
middle of the fourth century,” or, in round numbers, a.p. 350. 
We cannot yet feel safe in accepting this date, but even allow- 
ing it, there is proof enough that “every one” of the present 
canonical books was known before the date ascribed to the spu- 
rious canon of the Laodicean Council; i. e. before the date as- 
signed to the Sinaitic Codex by its discoverer. 

We now come to the ordo librorum. 

Folio 1. “ According to Matthew :” (we will here take the 
titles given in the MS. as nearly as we can.) 

According to Mark. (At the end, with a colophon, “ Gospel 
according to Mark.) 

29. According to Luke. 48. According to John. 

62. To the Romans. (Colophon the same.) 

_ 68. To the Corinthians, A. (Colophon the same.) 
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75. To the Corinthians, B._ - 
79. To the Galatians. (So colophon.) 


81. To the Ephesians. 84. To the Philippians. 

85. To the Colossians. 87. To the Thessalonians, A. 
89. To the Thessalonians, B. 89 5. To the Hebrews. 

95. To Timothy, A. 96. To Timothy, B. 

98. To Titus. 98 6. To Philemon. 


100. Acts. (Colophon, Acts of Apostles.) 

118 James. (No title, but colophon, “Epistle of James.”’) 

120. Of Peter, Epistle A. (Colophon “ of Peter, A.’’) 

122. Of Peter B. (So colophon.) 

123. Of John, Epistle A. (So colophon.) 

125. Of John, B. (So colophon.) 

125 &. Of John, I’. (So colophon.) 125 b. Jude. 

126. Apocalypse of John. (The name written with one n, 
twavov ; so also in the text ; but with two n’s in the colophon.) 

135. Of Barnabas, Epistle. (So colophon.) 

142—148. Pastor. (The first part only.) 

We cannot now discuss the many questions raised by the 
contents and arrangement of this canon of the New Testament, 
but we hope to say more of it before long. In the meantime, 
we hope that the fact of all the books being here will prejudice 
no one against the Codex, for the reasons already named. What 
is extraordinary and matter for profound thankfulness to Him 
who has given the Holy Scriptures to His Church, is that no one 
of the books of the New Testament is lacerated or imperfect, 
that the MS. of those books is entire, which is what cannot be 
said of either A, or B, or any other uncial known. Students 
of the canon will pay attention to the titles and orders of the 
books, which betray an age when canonization in two senses 
seems to have been unknown: the order of the books fluctuated, 
and the inspired writers were plain Peter, James, and John; 
Paul is not even named in the inscriptions to the books. That 
Hebrews might come before Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, we 
had learned from the Vatican MS. The position of Acts and 
the Catholic or canonical epistles is worthy of notice. The 
Apocryphal additions are not without precedent in one sense. 
There are codices in Greek, Latin, and Syriac, which are followed, 
or were followed, by books claiming to be of an apostolic age, 
or of the age following it. The presence of these things is, 
therefore, a certain presumption in favour of antiquity. Most 
persons will rejoice with us that by their recovery we are put 
into possession of some of the most coveted among the minor 
remains of Christian antiquity. 
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MEMOIRS OF BOSSUET. 
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Few young men have entered upon life with such prospects as 
Bossuet. Besides his personal distinction, he was supported by 
the influence of not a few persons of consideration. There was 
good old Nicolas Cornet, his tried and faithful counsellor and 
friend, a man well known and esteemed in Paris and at court; 
intimately acquainted with the chief officers of the state, and 
especially with the Cardinal Mazarin and the papal missions. 
Then there was Cornet the Bishop of Lisieux, who, although no 
longer at court, used his influence on behalf of Bossuet. Vincent 
de Paul, as we have seen, did his utmost to promote his interests 
in the highest circles. The Marshall and Marchioness de 
Schomberg were among the foremost of his friends, and used 
all their influence on his behalf. Frangois Bossuet his kinsman, 
the secretary of council, was ever active in advancing his wel- 
fare; and was sustained in his endeavours by Marguerite de 
Beauverand his wife. This lady was favoured with particular 
consideration by not a few of the most illustrious personages of 
the time. To these may be added the Marchioness de Senneey, 
the niece of Cardinal Larochefoucald, and very highly connected. 
It was through her influence, and that of her daughter, the 
Countess de Fleix, that Bossuet was introduced to the Queen, 
Anne of Austria, and engaged to preach before her.’ 

Nicolas Cornet was very anxious to promote the interests of 
Bossuet through Cardinal Mazarin, whose authority was suffi- 
cient to secure any amount of patronage. Cornet had conceived 
the idea of erecting at the College of Navarre a building, whose 
magnificence might compete with that which Richelieu had 
erected for the Sarbonne, and laid his proposal before the 
cardinal. Mazarin fell in with the project, and thought nothing 
would be more honourable to his ministry than to imitate the 
example of his predecessor, and even to attempt to surpass it. But 
when the matter came to an issue Cornet hesitated, because of 
his age and infirmity. He feared he should not live to see the 
plan carried out, and that if he and the cardinal died before its 
completion, it might never be accomplished. However, being 
anxious to provide a successor, he earnestly solicited Bossuet to 
accept the place of President of Navarre. To persuade him to 
this, he employed every argument in his power. 





* See J. S. L., for January, 1862, p. 291. > Le Dieu. 
NEW SERIES—VOL. I1I., NO. V. Cc 
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But Bossuet declined the honour, and preferred to go to 
Metz, where he resolved to occupy himself with the duties of his 
office of canon and archdeacon. 

Interesting details are left on record of the assiduity of 
Bossuet, both in his studies and in his attendance upon religious 
duties, during the period which followed, as well as during that 
which preceded his licentiate. Both at Navarre and at Metz 
he profoundly studied the Scriptures, which he used as a text- 
book. To this he added a careful and diligent investigation of 
the fathers and councils of the church. For scholastic theology 
he took for his guide Thomas Aquinas, of whom one of the 
popes is said to have declared, that what he wrote was altogether 
without error. Among the fathers of the church he still accorded 
the pre-eminence to Augustine and Chrysostom. He regarded 
the last of these as a model of pulpit eloquence, and as the most 


perfect preacher the church had ever had. He considered . 


Augustine worthy of all honour. He made long extracts from 
his writings upon theological doctrines, and upon preaching. 
He filled his copy of this father with his annotations, and never 
took a journey without it. So completely was he under the 
direction of Augustine, that he used him in the establishing of 
every doctrine, in conveying every instruction, and in solving 
every difficulty. There he found the defence of the faith, and 
the rule of life. If he had a sermon to make he took St. 
Augustine; if he had an error to combat he took St. Augus- 
tine ; and indeed he consulted him continually. Probably 
Augustine never had a closer student, a warmer admirer, or a 
more docile disciple. Another of his favourite authors was 
Bernard, whom he particularly honoured as a faithful follower of 
Augustine, as a man of superior genius, and above all of devout 
and earnest piety. 

The account given by Le Dieu of Bossuet’s attachment to 
the Holy Scriptures is well worthy of perusal, and is as follows: 


“Tt is only necessary to see his New Testament and his Bible to be 
convinced of the continual use he made of them. Although he knew 
almost by heart the text of the Holy Scripture, he never ceased to read 
and to re-read it all the days of his life, and to make new observations 
upon it. These are, now upon the doctrine, now upon morals, upon the 
person and character of Jesus Christ, upon his discourses, and upon his 
sayings, upon all the circumstances of his life and death; upon the per- 
sons and characters of the apostles, their faith, their zeal, and their testi- 
mony. Nothing escaped him. Everything is marked, even to the smallest 
things, from which he drew,admirable lessons in conversation, in private 
conferences, and in sermons} He said to the priests, as Jerome to Ne- 
potian, ‘Let this book never go out of your hands;’ but above all the 
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New Testament, which he constantly declared to be the source of all piety 
and good doctrine. 

‘When he had to treat of some doctrine he took his New Testament, 
and read it with'as great assiduity as if he had never opened it. But how 
did he read it? By way of meditation, that he might be more deeply 
impressed with the truths which he wished to establish or to clear up. 
He might be seen on his short or on his long journeys (for he laboured 
everywhere), he was to be seen in his chamber, at mass, and elsewhere, 
with the Gospel in his hand, and more often closed than open, profoundly 
meditating upon the words which he had impressed wpon his memory. 
Afterwards he would take his pen and write rapidly the discourses and in- 
structions on which he had weditated with so much attention. But when 
he had no book to compose, his life was like that of St. Augustine, a con- 
tinual meditation upon the Word of God; not an idle, dry or barren, 
meditation, but lively and simple, with a fixed purpose and a certain effect. 
This is sufficiently shewn by his works. In fine, it was his prayer, for he 
read it in the spirit of prayer, to nourish thereby his piety and his fervour, 
only turning from it with difficulty, like St. Augustine, to occupy himself 
with temporal affairs. This is why he always had at hand a New Testa- 
ment with his breviary. One day, in 1688, he was heard to say, without 
any affectation, to a man who was wholly devoted to him, on giving him, 
during a journey, his New Testament to lay it by, ‘God be praised, I have 
finished once more the reading of the New Testament, which I began 
again for that purpose.’ Another time, after having meditated upon 
chapters ix.—xi. to the Romans, on the subject of some new interpretations 
upon these passages, contrary to the mind of St. Paul, and after having 
ended the perusal full of the reasons by which he refuted the false and 
erroneous sentiments, which he explained in conversation, he concluded by 
returning the book, and saying, with simplicity to his confessor, who was 
present, ‘See here, reverend father, the ordinary subject of my medita- 
tions.’ This was no idle boast. It was a thing established in all his 
houses, in the court, the city, and the country, to find everywhere upon 
his bureau a Bible and a concordance. He could not dispense with it, 
nor live without it. But there will be other opportunities of speaking of 
his love of Holy Scripture, and they are reserved till then. He will never 
be forgotten in his last illness, during which, for fifteén months, he found 
neither relief nor consolation but in the reading of the sacred Books.” 


His admiration for Augustine and others has been already 
mentioned, and it would not be right to omit Origen, whose 
happy reflections, and tenderness of expression, he often com- 
mended. He did more than commend him, he borrowed from 
his writings freely such illustrations and ideas as he found 
adapted to his purpose. It may also be observed that Gregory 
of Nazianzum was another of the fathers most studied by 
Bossuet. 

Studies such as these could not fail to produce a marked 
influence upon the man. Hence we find that through life, while 
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he had the most profound attachment to the Bible, he had the 
most childlike submission to the teachings of the church as 
represented by the fathers and the councils. No man ever more 
abhorred novelties, and wherever he found or fancied he found 
them, in pope or priest, in the church, or in the world, he 
attacked them with uniform and unsparing perseverance. He 
never dreamed of thinking otherwise than after the model of the 
ancients, and hence we find him often in contact with opinions 
which were after all, perhaps, less heretical than the result of 
modern experiences, and of modern associations. Had his idea 
of the duty of implicit submission to the teachings of the church 
during thirteen centuries been less profound, and had he believed 
that the statements of the fathers and the decisions of councils 
were to be interpreted by the Scripture, instead of Scripture by 
them, Bossuet might have become a heretic or a Protestant. 
His candour, honesty, and courage, not to say his conscientious- 
ness, were equal to anything. But he was a priest, he was a 
son of the church, and dutiful was his allegiance. Hence he 
never wavered in his attachment. 

~ But while at Metz, he did something more than study. He 
was the first by day and by night at all the offices of the church, 
as if his only talent lay in celebrating the praises of God. His 
piety had led him to feel that in the Lord’s house nothing is 
mean, but that everything is great; and he never neglected the 
least of his duties. He appears all his life to have been very 
fond of the public services of the church, and particularly the 
chanting of the Psalms, in which he exhibited considerable 
skill. Apart from his early attachment to this kind of occupa- 
tion, he was endowed with a voice which was sweet, sonorous, 
and flexible, and withal powerful and masculine. He displayed 
no affectation, and was heard with pleasure. 

The fruits of his study and devotion soon began to appear. 
The Marshall de Schomberg and his excellent lady often urged 
him to preach for their edification, as well as to give him an 
opportunity of exercising himself, and of displaying his talents, 
which they were anxious should be better known. They had no 
greater pleasure than in hearing him. On Sunday, during 
Epiphany, when he was dining with them, they engaged him to 
give them a sermon appropriate to the season. It was impos- 
sible for him to refuse, although he was not fond of impromptu 
efforts, and thought them somewhat disrespectful to the Word 
of God. He therefore consented, and took for his subject the 
changing of water into wine. He took occasion from this to 
speak of the law changed into grace, fear changed into love, and 
figures changed into truth. His success was marked; his bril- 
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liant and pathetic style filled his hearers with as much admiration 
and surprise, as his extensive knowledge and remarkable facility. 

There is little doubt that Bossuet was quite right in his dislike 
of such exhibitions of skill, they were a kind of spiritual gladiator- 
ship which shocked and offended his piety, as beneath the dignity 
of the pulpit, and derogatory from the solemnity with which God’s 
Word should be heard and preached. But had he lived in our 
day, he would have witnessed a taste equally depraved, and far 
more general, and he would have seen myriads of orthodox and 
evangelical Protestants on the alert to watch every similar exhi- 
bition. How many modern preachers have been popular because 
of their witty speeches, their unblushing egotism, their loud 
denunciation of others, their vulgar jokes, and other similar stale, 
flat, and unprofitable stuff? How many wise and good, earnest 
and devout men of character have been left to preach in empty 
churches, while these mountebanks, or enthusiasts, religious 
quacks, and upstart gospel-mongers, have carried the church and 
the world before them. ‘Not this man but Barabbas. Now 
Barabbas was a robber.” This digression will it is hoped be 
excused by the enlightened reader. 

There were in France at that time certain titular bishops, 
whose care was not for the flock but for the fleece. Among 
them we have already alluded to Mazarin, who was no priest, 
but held the see of Metz with the title «f bishop. This abuse 
was very common, and originated chiefly with the concordat of 
Leo X. and Francis I., in virtue of which the king had the right 
of nominating to the bishoprics. Of course he made use of his 
privilege in giving the best benefices to the younger sons of good 
families, to his bastards, to those of princes and of great men, 
who neither took orders, nor practised the virtues which make 
men worthy of them. De Verneuil, as already named above, 
another titular bishop, was the illegitimate son of Henry IV., and 
whose life even at sixty years of age was such that he was strongly 
recommended to marry. This he could not do as a bishop, he 
therefore renounced his diocese, and married the widow of the 
Duke de Sully. It is some consolation to know, that bad as 
these titular bishops often were, they frequently appointed as 
their vicars men of real excellence and piety, who were a bless- 
ing to their dioceses, where the nominal bishops were only 
known as the recipients of the revenues. 

Pierre de Bedacier, a member of the order of Cluny, first 
vicar-general of Marmoustier, and afterwards bishop of Augusta, 
in partibus, was then suffragan and vicar-general of the diocese 
of Metz, for M. De Verneuil the titular bishop, and filled the 
same post under succeeding bishops. ‘This man was very much 
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attached to Bossuet, of whom he had so high an opinion, that 
he often took his advice and counsel, and employed him on all 
kinds of occasions, and particularly in controversy with the Cal- 
vinists, or Reformed, who were very numerous at Metz. 

This opened before him a field of labour, which his ambition 
prompted him to enter on, and in which he thought he could 
most effectually serve the church to which he had devoted him- 
self. His deep study and admiration of the fathers, had made 
-his soul loathe heresy, and in nothing would he have greater 
satisfaction than in imitating their zeal for the conversion of 
heretics. But the Protestants had been often provoked, and 
were both sensitive and suspicious; it was, therefore, necessary 
before all things to conciliate them and to gain their confidence. 
To this task Bossuet forthwith applied himself, and his reputa- 
tion for knowledge, talent, piety, and other good qualities, assisted 
him in it. He succeeded in gaining the good will of some of 
the leading Protestants of the city, and was on terms of friend- 
ship with Paul Ferry, a man of wisdom, a literary character, 
and the best informed and most influential of their ministers. 
The result was, that those who had any doubts about the re- 
formed religion applied to him, or were referred to him by 
Bedacier, and the Marshal de Schomberg. 

It was not long before an incident occurred which enabled 
him to display in a more open and efficient manner his zeal for 
his church. 

Bossuet had all along believed that to strike at the root of 
the evil he must deal with the Protestant minister himself, and 
he now found an opportunity. Ferry published a Catechism of 
which the title was:—Catéchisme général de la Reformation, 
preché dans Metz. Par Paul Ferry, Ministre de la Parole de 
Dieu. Sedan, 1654. The object of this catechism was to esta- 
blish these two propositions: “1. That the Reformation was 
necessary. 2. That although before the Reformation a man 
could be saved in the communion of the Roman church, it was 
no longer possible.” The Bishop of Augusta had no sooner 
seen this work than he saw that it might be very dangerous, and 
forthwith set Bossuet to attempt its refutation. The task was 
readily undertaken, and in 1655 appeared Bossuet’s first printed 
work, with this title: Refutation du Catéchisme du Sieur Paul 
Ferry. The book was published with the approbation of the 
Bishop of Augusta, who passed a very high encomium upon its 
author. To the two propositions of Ferry, Bossuet opposed the 
following :—1. That the Reformation, as our adversaries have 
undertaken it, is pernicious. 2. That if salvation were once pos- 
sible in the Roman Church, it is still possible in that communion. 
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These propositions he endeavoured to establish on Ferry’s own 
principles. He concluded that salvation was impossible in the 
reformed church, because salvation was not possible in schism. 

It may not be out of place to give a few additional particulars 
concerning this treatise, not only because it was the first pub- 
lished work of Bossuet, but because justice cannot otherwise be 
done to the controversy. We shall, therefore, add a few notes 
and observations founded. upon a careful examination of the 
writing, which undoubtedly bears the impress of Bossuet’s pecu- 
liar genius, and exhibits, more or less, that overbearing power 
and energy which characterized his subsequent controversies 
with Claude and Jurieu, as well as with Fénelon himself. 

And now see all their difficulties removed. A careful study 
of this controversy is admirably adapted to teach us that charity 
which hopeth all things, and that forbearance to which Ferry, 
not less than Bossuet, was too much a stranger. 

The declarations of kindness and good will towards the Pro- 
testants, contained in this first work of Bossuet, were reiterated 
in all his controversial publications, down to the last. Nor is 
there any reason to doubt his sincerity. As we proceed we shall 
find him giving the weight of his sanction to measures of seve- 
rity ; but he did this not only A. M. D. G.,° as the Jesuits and 
others would say, but also because he fondly hoped it would be 
for their benefit in the end. A terrible doctrine truly, and one 
which would justify all extremes of persecution. 

It is affirmed that Bossuet’s work met with immense success, 
and gave a terrible blow to the Huguenot party. Ferry himself, 
says Le Dieu, was so far wrought upon, that so far from re- 
nouncing his friendship for his opponent, he had a number of 
interviews with him on the subject, and concluded by resolving 
to renounce Protestantism, and to re-enter the church from 
which he had unhappily wandered. Nothing but a feeling of 
false honour prevented him from carrying this resolution into 
effect during his life-time. But his purpose was known, and on 
his death-bed he openly professed it to the elders of the con- 
sistory, and to the members of his family. He earnestly re- 
quested to see M. Bossuet, to place in his hands his renunciation 
of his errors, and his reconciliation to the Romish Church. The 
fears of his fellow-ministers and others about him prevented this 
request from being complied with, and he died nominally a 
Protestant. This was fourteen years after the publication of 
Bossuet’s refutation. Whether this statement is true or not, 
the Catholics of Metz published ‘a pamphlet containing a narra- 
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tion to that effect, and complaining loudly that the Protestants 
of the city had violated their consciences, because it was notori- 
ous that their elders, and the relatives of Ferry, had placed an 
obstacle in the way of his conversion, by preventing his inter- 
view with Bossuet. 

We are not in a position to deny these reports, they may or 
they may not be true; we hope, and we think they are not, and 
yet it is singular that Ferry does not appear to have replied to 
the refutation of his work. It is very improbable that a man 
should retain his office as a Protestant minister for fourteen 
years after he ceased to be a sincere believer of the doctrines he 
preached, and especially when he made no secret of the change 
he had undergone. The part which relates to his dying wish 
may be, and probably is, an exaggerated rumour. 

The book of Bossuet was, however, not without fruit. From 
time to time he visited Paris, where he soon became much talked 
of in consequence of his displays of oratory. He pronounced 
the panegyric of St. Victor in the abbey of that saint; the 
panegyric of St. Peter in the church of St. Paul; and that of 
St. Paul in the same church. The latter was on the festival of 
the conversion of St. Paul, from the text :—Surrevit Paulus de 
terra: Saul arose from the earth. On this occasion he set forth 
all the power of victorious grace upon hearts the most rebellious, 
and with such brilliancy that an ear-witness says nothing else was 
talked of, and his discourse was called, by way of distinction, the 
Surrexit Paulus of Bossuet. There can be no doubt that he 
was particularly happy in the choice of his texts, and in the con- 
struction of his plans, while his style of composition was very 
elevated, and his action remarkably impassioned. No wonder 
that he knew how to gain and rivet the attention of his hearers. 
Among other discourses of this period, there was one preached 
for the Confrerie du Rosaire, in 1657, which was much talked of 
at the time. 

During the year just named the queen-mother undertook a 
journey to Metz, where she frequently heard of Bossuet and of 
his efforts for the conversion of the Protestants. It was said 
that he had been very successful in his endeavours in various 
ways, and especially by means of his book. The prejudices of 
the reformed were said to be giving way, and many were favour- 
ably disposed towards the Romish Church. A mission, as it was 
called, or a special effort for the conversion of Protestants, was 
resolved upon. The Queen appointed Vincent de Paul, in whom 
she placed great confidence, to superintend this mission. He 
selected from among the members of his Tuesday conference, 
already spoken of, those who were considered the best qualified, 
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and placed the Abbé de Chandenier, nephew of Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucault, at their head. 

An active correspondence was immediately opened between 
the parties.. Vincent de Paul wrote to Bossuet, and several 
letters of the latter to him are still extant. This was in the 
early part of the year 1658. It appears from the letters that 
Bossuet had a principal hand in laying plans for commencing 
operations. The queen herself addressed to him a lettre de 
cachet, which the bishop of Augusta received from her own 
hand. At length the priests, who had been chosen for the mis- 
sion, went down to Metz, where they took up their abode with 
Bossuet, and made their final preparations in concert with him. 
The mission was opened on Ash-Wednesday, 1658. First came 
a course of sermons in the cathedral and in the parish church of 
the citadel of Metz. In this latter Bossuet preached, and left 
the episcopal pulpit, which he had often occupied, to the mis- 
sionaries from Paris. Next came a series of conferences for the 
particular instruction of Protestants. Bossuet was the soul of 
the movement, indicating those of whom he hoped favourably, 
and in fact directing everything. They were so well satisfied 
with the results of this enterprize, that Chandenier wrote to 
Vincent de Paul to say how much they owed to the “ Apostolic 
labours of the Abbé Bossuet, and to the protection of the bishop 
of Augusta,” adding that both well merited special letters of 
thanks from him. These letters of thanks were duly forwarded, 
and Bossuet was especially felicitated on the part he had taken. 

Bossuet did not forget this, and many years later, when he 
wrote to the pope to solicit the canonization of Vincent de Paul, 
he made use of these words: “ Fuit etiam illud nobis desideratis- 
simum tempus quo eorum laboribus sociati, Metensem ecclesiam, 
in qua tunc ecclesiasticis officiis fungebamur, in vite pascua de- 
ducere conabamur : cujus missionis fructus venerabilis Vincentii 
non modo piis instigationibus, verum etiam precibus tribuendos, 
nemo non sensit.’” 

One of the consequences of this mission was, that the bishop, 
who was very anxious for the conversion of heretics, established 
in his diocese a community of ladies, who were to undertake the 
instruction of their own sex, at least of such as were inclined to 
become Catholics. Bossuet was appointed their superior, and 
drew up a series of regulations for the community—which was 
afterwards printed. 





4 That was also to us a blessed season, in which, associated in their labours, 
we endeavoured to lead the church of Metz into the pastures of life: every one 
perceived that the results of that mission were to be ascribed not only to the 
pious suggestions of the venerable Vincent, but also to his prayers. 
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In Lent, 1658, Bossuet preached to the Minims of the Place 
Royale to overflowing audiences. His panegyric of St. Francis 
de Paul, and that of St. Theresa, had a marvellous success. He 
was at that time in Paris on the business of the church of Metz, 
which not only placed in him implicit confidence, but sought to 
honour itself by honouring him. 

To return to Vincent de Paul. His attachment to Bossuet 
was such that he earnestly requested and induced him to conduct 
the conferences for the Easter ordination at St. Lazare in 1659, 
and for the Whitsuntide ordinations in 1660, on the 27th of 
September, of which year Vincent went the way of all flesh. 
His successor, Réné Almeras, continued the liaison with Bossuet, 
and engaged him to conduct the conferences for the ordinations 
of 1663 and 1669. These engagements of Bossuet were so po- 
pular, that those who were to be ordained endeavoured to arrange 
for the time when they could listen to him. Testimony to this 
effect is borne by the Abbé Claude Fleury, who was one of 
them, and subsequently attained to great eminence by his ap- 
pointment as sub-preceptor of the Duke de Bourgogne, son of 
Louis the Dauphin, and confessor of his son, afterwards Louis XV. 
Fleury’s life at court, says Voltaire, was one of solitude and 
labour. He was the associate of Fénelon, was a member of the 
French Academy, was prior of Argenteuil, and was author of a 
number of works, among which Ecclesiastical History is perhaps 
best known and most valued. He was the friend of Bossuet, who 
many years after corresponded with him, as is shewn by Le Dieu, 
in his journal. Fleury died in 1722. 

Bossuet continued his connexion with St. Lazare till his 
decease, and frequent references to it will be found in his life 
and writings. 

While Bossuet resided in Paris, as the deputy of the church 
of Metz, he lodged at the deanery of St. Thomas du Louvre, 
where dwelt at that time several other persons of literary habits, 
and of sterling worth. Among them are mentioned, De Lamet, 
his old friend, like himself a doctor of Navarre, and dean of the 
church of St. Thomas. This De Lamet was of a noble family in 
Picardy, and was equally distinguished for his attainments and 
for his integrity. He was closely attached to the Cardinal de 
Retz, whom he followed in his honour and in his dishonour. 
The cardinal himself bears witness to this incidentally in his 
Memoirs, where he says: “ L’abbé de Lamet, mon maitre de 
chambre, qui n’a jamais voulu toucher un sol de moi dans tout 
le cours de ma disgrace, étoit moins capable du dernier (cove- 
tousness), qu’homme que je connoisse. Son humeur, naturelle- 
ment difficultueuse, faisoit qu’il étoit assez susceptible du pre- 
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mier (anger) parcequ’il étoit échauffé par Joly.”* De Lamet 
was distinguished as a casuist, was the director of a number of 
religious houses, was chaplain to criminals at the place of execu- 
tion, and liberally provided for the support of poor students; he 
died in 1661, being then seventy years of age, and consequently 
the senior of Bossuet. Other members of this family gathering 
were the Abbé du Plessis, de la Brunetiere, afterwards Grand 
Vicaire of Paris and bishop of Saintes ; the Abbé d’ Hocquincourt, 
afterwards bishop of Verdun ; the Abbé Janon, his relative ; the 
Abbé Tallemant, the elder, prior of St. Irenzeus, of Lyons, and 
St. Laurent, who was charged with the introduction of the am- 
bassadors to the prince royal, and translator of Plutarch. Such 


. were the companions of his sojourn at Paris, and doubtless in 


their society he passed a happy time. 

But in the month of October, 1660, his friend and patron, 
Pierre de Bedacier, bishop of Augusta, fell sick on his way from 
Paris to Metz, at ChAteau-Thierry, and died at the Chateau du 
Charmel. Anxious to shew his good will and esteem for Bossuet, 
he summoned him to Charmel, and placed in his hands the 
deanery of Gassicourt, near Mantes, of the order of Cluny. 
Mazarin, who was abbot of Cluny, took the preliminary mea- 
sures for collating him to this benefice, but dying soon after, in 
March, 1661, his right was contested. A lawsuit was insti- 
tuted, and Bossuet was confirmed in his title by the kindness of 
the Abbé le Tellier, afterwards archbishop of Rheims, his friend, 
who satisfied the opposing claimant by the gift of a priory in his 
nomination. 

The friend of Bossuet wondered that he was so little pro- 
moted, but, in fact, he was so occupied with his studies and his 
ministry, that he thought little of promotion. One proposed to 
make him curé of St. Eustache, another curé of St. Sulpice, but 
he obtained neither place. In 1662, however, the deanery of 
Metz became vacant, and the canons unanimously offered it to 
him. There was one Royer, formerly a canon, who was anxious 
to obtain this dignity. He was the intimate friend of Bossuet, 
and had given him the canonicate which he had held so long. 
He was very old, and was anxious to die the dean of Metz. He 
therefore came to Bossuet, and begged to be allowed to stand 
before him. “ You are young,” said he, “and I am old, you 
will come to it in your turn, and I promise not to keep the 
place more than two years.” Bossuet told him he would consent 
with all his heart, and not to place any obstacle in his way, with- 
drew from Metz during the election, and went to Paris. Royer 





¢ Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz. Liv. v. Sub. Ann., 1655. Joly was the 
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was appointed in 1662, and true to his word, died two years 
afterwards. Bossuet was elected his successor in September, 
1664, and his income was thereby raised to from eight to ten 
thousand livres per annum, on which he thought himself passing 
rich, and was satisfied with his condition. 

From the fact that we find among his friends persons at- 
tached to the opposite parties of Cardinal Mazarin and de Retz, 
it would seem that he took no part in the political questions of 
the time. In this he acted wisely and in harmony with his pro- 
fession and desire to be simply and only an ecclesiastic. Even 
in after life he had very little to do with the affairs and measures 
of state, except when connected directly with religion. 

Bossuet’s reputation had made him many friends among the 
princes and great lords at court. The Prince de Condé had long 
known and esteemed him. Turenne also cherished for him a 
warm affection. This great man was born in 1611. Originally 
a Protestant, and for many years the most distinguished man of 
that profession in France, he eventually attached himself for- 
mally to the Roman communion, and was received by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. He had obtained the glory of being one of the 
greatest warriors and generals of his age, and his conversion, if 
conversion it could be called, although made so much of at the 
time, and after his death by Fléchier, who pronounced over him 
a magnificent oration, added nothing to the lustre of his cha- 
racter, and not much to his political influence. The story told 
by De Retz of the attempt of the bishop of Lisieux to convert 
Turenne, is too long for insertion, but shews with sufficient plain- 
ness that he was altogether a man of the world, and not pos- 
sessed by any very deep religious convictions of any sort. 
Fléchier makes him a hero before his conversion, and no doubt 
he was one, but it is to be feared he was not quite so much of a 
saint afterwards as the preacher represents him. One after 
another the noble members of the reformed church had deserted 
it. Turenne had but followed their example—that of Condé, for 
instance. The families of Bouillon, Chatillon, Rohan, Sully, 
Tremoille, had acceded to the wish of the king, and entered the 
Catholic church. Those that remained were few but noble, 
among them were Count de Schomberg, the Duke de la Force, 
a branch of the house of La Rochefoucault, numerous descendants 
of the famous Duplessis Mornay, the Marquis de Ruvigny, and 
others of inferior note.’ The abjuration of Turenne, about 
1667, added to the weakness, and perhaps to the woes of the 
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party he abandoned. His death took place on the battle-field, 
near Sassbach, in the year 1675. 

Another of Bossuet’s friends in high places was the Abbé, 
afterwards Cardinal de Bouillon, who some years later took the 
part of Fénélon in the discussions relating to Quietism, and 
when at Rome used his utmost endeavours to thwart the mea- 
sures taken by Louis XIV. for the condemnation of the famous 
Maxims of the Saints.’ As might be expected, this conduct lost 
for him the favour of the king, who ordered him back to France. 
He shewed the independence of his spirit by refusing to obey 
the royal mandate, and was in consequence deprived of all his 
dignities and benefices. We shall most probably meet with him 
again when we come to speak of the unhappy and disgraceful 
controversy to which the circumstances alluded to refer, near the 
close of the life of Bossuet. 

Among his patrons, Bossuet also reckoned the distinguished 
Chancellor Michel le Tellier, whose name is constantly met 
with in the histories of the time. He was born in 1603, of an 
honourable family, and early attained to eminence in the legal 
profession. He was selected in 1643, by Cardinal Mazarin, to 
fill the office of Secretary of State. He was always particularly 
attached to his sovereign, of whose ministers he was one of the 
most faithful and disinterested. He retired soon after Mazarin, 
during the storm of 1651, but was speedily recalled, and when 
the cardinal was compelled a second time to give way and leave 
the kingdom, upon Le Tellier lay almost the entire burden of 
the administration. Asa reward for his services, when order 
was restored, he was made grand treasurer in 1654, with unli- 
mited control over the royal coffers. When, in 1677, Louis 
made him Keeper of the Great Seals and Chancellor of France, 
being then seventy-four years of age, he said to the king, “ Sire, 
you have honoured my family, and crowned my tomb.” He was 
devoted to the interests of that religious communion to which he 
belonged. He maintained the liberties of the Gallican church 
with vigour. ‘He regarded the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes as one of the greatest events of the reign of Louis XIV. 
Only consulting the advantage of seeing the church and state 
revenged for all that modern heretics had made them suffer, he 
sealed with extreme satisfaction and with tears of joy the de- 
claration which abrogated that ancient Edict, and testified, like 
that holy old man Simeon, that he departed from the world in 
peace and consolation, now that he had seen the accomplish- 
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ment of his desires.”‘ It is not every one who can participate 
in his delight at this arbitrary, tyrannical and monstrous mea- 
sure. Le Tellier died on October 28, 1685, at the age of eighty- 
three years, and Bossuet pronounced over him one of his splendid 
funeral orations, an oration in which, however, he exhibits him- 
self in the unenviable character of apologist and panegyrist of 
that cruel and suicidal act which took from the Protestants of 
France their legal existence. 

To return to our narrative. The Marchioness de Sennecy 
and the Countess de Fleix were very anxious that Bossuet should 
preach before the queen-mother, and watched their opportunity. 
This occurred before long. It appears that the queen was in 
the habit of frequenting the church of the Feuillans, in the Rue 
St. Honoré for the purpose of performing her devotions. There 
also M. Bossuet, secretary of the council, had a chapel, and was 
in consequence on friendly terms with the Feuillans, from whom 
he readily obtained permission for his relative the abbé to pro- 
nounce the panegyric of St. Joseph, on which occasion he had 
no doubt the queen would be there. She came, as was expected, 
accompanied by her maids of honour. Scarcely had the abbé 
named his text, depositum custodi (keep that which is committed 
to thy trust) than the interest of his hearers was excited, and 
they listened with delight to his eloquence. The preacher expa- 
tiated upon the profundity of the divine counsels in reference to 
the Incarnation, the secret of which had been committed as a 
sacred trust to Joseph, as well as the care of Christ and of his 
holy mother. He shewed the wisdom of Joseph in reference 
to this mystery, an unbroken silence all his life, without seeking 
to derive honour from it to himself. The success of the sermon 
was so great that the queen forthwith requested its repetition 
the following year. Bossuet was himself accustomed to speak of 
it as one of the best sermons he had made. Santeuil de St. 
Victor, who was present, was so smitten with admiration of this 
discourse, that he often afterwards spoke of it, and in a hymn 
which he wrote in honour of Joseph, employed the words depo- 
situm Dei in the same sense as the preacher had done. The 
sermon was afterwards known as the depositum custodi/ 

To return to the preaching of Bossuet. On September 8, 
1660, he delivered a sermon before the queen and a full court, 
on occasion of Madame de Bouillon taking the veil. This lady 
was sister of the Cardinal de Bouillon. In 1661, he preached 
during Lent in the chapel of the Carmelites, commencing with 





i Histoire abrégé de M. Tellier, prefixed to the funeral oration of Bossuet. 
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the sermon on the Purification, which had great success. Large 
audiences attended to hear these sermons, which were founded 
upon the Gospels for the day. Among his hearers might be 
seen not a few eminent for their learning and literary character, 
and in every corner of the place the Port-Royalists distinguished 
themselves by the zeal with which they excited the applause of 
the congregation. Noel de la Lane, of a good family in Paris, 
and doctor in theology, and the Abbé de Valcroissant, equally 
eminent for his learning, his piety, and his active defence of Jan- 
senius, at Rome, were especially distinguished. Valcroissant 
lived at Navarre, where he had witnessed Bossuet’s growth in 
piety and virtue; he was devotedly attached to him, and was 


, among his most constant hearers. 


The association of Bossuet with the Carmelites continued till 
his death. This was owing not merely to the high opinion he 
had of their piety, but to the fact that among their members 
were to be found the relations of not a few of his illustrious 
friends. 

In Lent, 1661, he repeated his depositum custodi according 
to the request and in the presence of the court. The queen- 
mother had been so delighted with this sermon the year before 
that she followed the preacher wherever he was called upon to 
display his eloquence. His success procured for him the honour 
of preaching before the king himself. This was in Advent, 
1661, when he was but thirty-four years of age. He also 
preached before the king in Lent, 1662. His Majesty was so 
delighted that he had a letter written and sent in his name to 
Bossuet’s aged father, at Metz, complimenting him on the talents 
of his son, and declaring the satisfaction with which he had 
heard him. 

During this year Bossuet was offered the deanery of Metz, of 
which mention has been already made. 

Madame de Montpensier, whose relative, Madame Henrietta 
de Lorraine, was abbess of Jouarre, took with her Bossuet to 
preach at the festival of All-Saints, in 1662. He took for his 
text the words “ Amen, Alleluia,” “ praise and thanksgiving,” 
in which he made all the life of the blessed to consist according 
to the opinion of Augustine. The Alleluia sermon was much 
talked of at the time. 

In 1663, Bossuet preached in Lent at Val-de-Grace before 
the queen, who admired him exceedingly and regarded him as 
her preacher in ordinary. 

It would be impossible, and is unnecessary to notice all his 
sermons, but it is worthy of remark that he this year (1663) 


‘preached his first funeral oration. Nicolas Cornet, grand master 
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of Navarre, and the friend of Bossuet from his youth, died at the 
age of seventy-one, the 18th of April, 1663. Nine days after 
his death a solemn service was performed in the chapel of the 
college where he had been buried. De la Motte Houdancourt, 
Archbishop of Auch, officiated pontifically, and the Archbishop 
of Paris, with many other prelates, were present. Bossuet pro- 
nounced the funeral oration, and manifested thereby his extraor- 
dinary fitness for that kind of composition. Of the oration for 
Cornet it may suffice to say, that although printed many years 
after, the published copy was considered as not doing justice to 
the orator, who refused to acknowledge it. 

The activity of Bossuet was incessant; besides his frequent 
preaching and other ministerial engagements, he conducted the 
examinations of students for various scholarships and such like, 
in which he more than sustained the reputation he had already 
acquired. 

In 1664, the duke de Luynes, who had formed a very high 
opinion of Bossuet, took him, in company with the bishop of 
Perigueux, to the abbey of Jouarre, where his two daughters 
were about to make their profession. The bishop preached on 
the 7th of May, and Bossuet on the 8th. 

To this year may probably be assigned the commencement 
of Bossuet’s active exertions in reference to Jansenius and the 
nuns of Port-Royal. A few words of explanation will be neces- 
sary, although it is needless to enter upon the details of that 
famous controversy which employed some of the ablest pens in 
France, and drew the attention of Europe; but is now rightly re- 
garded by some of the most thoughtful men as a discussion from 
which no practical advantages could ever be expected. It is too 
frequently the case that theological dispute waxes hot in propor- 
tion as it becomes involved and conversant with abstract specu- 
lations. And so it was here. 

Cornelius Jansenius was born in Holland, in 1585, and even- 
tually became bishop of Ypres, where he died in 1638. He was 
the author of several works, and among others of one called 
Augustinus, which was not published till after his death. This 
work: was directed against the views of the Jesuits respecting 
divine grace. The Jesuits forthwith attacked the work, and 
profusely extracted from it five propositions, which they suc- 
ceeded in having condemned at Rome by the Pope Innocent X. 
The Port-Royalists accepted the condemnation of the heretical 
propositions, but not as the doctrine of Jansenius. The Jesuits 
next succeeded in getting these propositions condemned as the 
doctrine of Jansenius. On this question a controversy arose 
which was carried on for a century. The Port-Royalists refused 
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to sign the declaration. Antoine Arnauld and the school of 
Port-Royal persevered in this refusal, in which they were imi- 
tated by the nuns of Port-Royal, whose abbess was Arnauld’s 
sister. Bossuet believed that these parties were right, as it re- 
spected their doctrine, but that they were wrong in refusing to 
admit the heresy ascribed to Jansenius. He therefore went to 
Port-Royal with De Péréfixe the Archbishop of Paris, and en- 
deavoured to persuade the nuns to subscribe the second condem- 
nation. Failing in this object, he wrote to them a long and 
elaborate letter, in which he endeavours not so much to prove 
the heresy of Jansenius, as the duty of submission to the autho- 
rity of the church and of the Holy See. This letter is a curious 


, Specimen of reasoning. It is full of illustrations from the history 


of the church, and exhibits its writer as a man able and earnest 
in controversy. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
principles laid down in this letter are such as none but those who 
are prepared to sacrifice their own reason and even conscience 
could be found to admit. There are passages which may be 
admirable as casuistry, but they utterly fail to convince such as 
are not prepared to go the lengths he went. No wonder that 
the simple-minded nuns held fast their resolution. 


Q. 








Papyri.—The subject of ancient papyri is now of so much interest, that I 
venture to offer a few remarks on the manufacture of that material for writing. 
—The fibrous stem of the papyrus plant was first cut into lengths of from eight 
to twelve inches. These pieces were then sliced into slips of about one-eighth 
or one-tenth of an inch in thickness, and the outer skin, or bark, removed. A 
series of these slips was then laid side by side quite close together, and longi- 
tudinally, upon a smooth flat stone; over the lamina thus obtained, a second 
series of slips, likewise side by side and touching each other, were placed at 
right angles to those beneath. The whole was finally covered with a flat, smooth 
stone or board, and kept under sufficient pressure till dry, the gum in the plant 
itself causing perfect cohesion, and likewise rendering the surface sufficiently 
hard and unabsorbent to bear out the ink or colour used by the scribe. The ver- 
tical slips differed from the longitudinal, inasmuch as a single length formed 
the entire width of the page or roll, whereas the longitudinal slips were continued 
to any length required for the roll or volume by being placed like the stones in 
a wall. It appears to have been the usual, if not invariable practice, to use 
the side of the vertical slips as the surface for writing upon, the reason for which 
is the facility afforded by the structure for rolling that side inwards, the vertical 
fibres compressing more easily than would the longitudinal. All papyri are thus 
formed, the fibrous laminz intersecting each other at right angles, and in no 
instance is any ancient writing on a single lamina of fibres.—Josern Bonomi in 
the Parthenon. 
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NOTES OF A VISIT TO MALTA. 
By tHe pate Rev. Joun CHAPMAN. 


Saint Paul’s Bay.—Tuesday, January 22, 1861, was a lovely 
morning, and so I proposed to my two companions, at Mrs. 
Lowe’s boarding house at Sliema, that we should embrace it to 
visit St. Paul’s Bay. About ten, therefore, we sallied forth to 
obtain a spring car to convey us, and were very fortunate in 
meeting near our house the driver of whom we were in search, 
Paolo Zammut, one of the few Maltese who could be at all 
depended on. Paolo was an honest obliging fellow, who was for 
some time a servant at the college, whence I suppose it arose that 
he spoke English very fairly. Laying in then a small stock of 
sandwiches for ourselves, and provender for the horse, we set off 
about 10°30 in Paolo’s car. But no one accustomed to an 
English car will at all imagine what our vehicle was like. I 
have been in English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Swiss, French cars, 
and those of half a dozen other countries, but a Maltese car (or 
go-cart as it is usually called) is unlike each and all, and yet it 
is the most simple of all, for it consists of nothing but a flat 
floor of the usual width, and about seven feet long, on two 
wheels. On this flat surface a carpet is spread, and on the 
carpet the traveller lies, sits, squats, in short, places himself in 
the least uncomfortable posture he can. About a third of the 
length from the front is a division about a foot high, and this 
serves as a pillow to the recumbent voyager, while the space 
before it serves as a seat for the driver when he is not running 
at the side. In order to accommodate three, one of our number 
had to share this front place with the driver, whilst I and 
another mounted up behind, and as there was a footstep we 
rode with our feet on that; sitting as on the back seat of a dog- 
cart. ; 

All being ready, then, we set off, and went up the hill on the 
Bircircara road, at the top of which we turned off to the right, 
and got into a narrow lane which I have often of late walked 
along, but which I found must be ridden along in a car if one 
would learn its miseries. Now, the ruts were in some parts at 
least a foot deep, worn into the soft rock by the continual traffic of 
stone-carts which constantly are passing along this way. These 
ruts were half filled with a light mud, and ever and anon our 
car would completely fall into one of them, sending a fountain 
of mud in every direction, and jolting us against the wheels 
which were just level with our shoulders, and therefore com- 
pletely beplastering us. Fortunately, however, the mud was of 
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a light sandy character, such as would soon brush off. After 
about a mile and a half of this we got into the Casal Nasciar 
road, which was a very good one, and here we trotted on merrily. 
Passing through Casal Nasciar (which we ought not to have 
done, but to have left it on our left hand) we soon arrived at the 
chapel on Nasciar heights, from whence a lovely view—the best 
I should think in Malta, is obtained of St. Paul’s Bay; on the 
right, Citta Vecchia perched up on its commanding eminence; 
on the left, the beautiful valley and distant hills between the 
two, the island of Goro looming in the distance. One could not 
help picturing the great apostle journeying up that valley to the 
capital, and the residence of Publius, as it undoubtedly was at 


. all events officially. The bay now looked just at our feet as if 


we could run down to it in a few minutes, and yet it must be 
five miles from this spot. After stretching our legs and enjoying 
the prospect for a few minutes, we remounted our trap and 
began to descend into the valley. The hill by which we did so 
is cut in zig-zags, at every corner of which was a cross, or a 
figure of a saint, or some other object of or incentive to devotion. 
It is evidently a sort of via sacra, for our driver told us it is 
called the hill of God and Man. We had some nice views in 
descending, and on the left, about a mile off, saw the ravine, 
Uied-el-Asel, the rocky valley in which is the hermitage of St. 
Paul. Reaching the bottom of the valley our road lay for about 
three miles over an almost level plain, till we arrived at the 
margin of the bay, which we skirted till we almost reached the 
extremity, when we drew up at a small wine shop, a little beyond 
a fortified tower. Here we dismounted and walked round the 
head of the bay to explore. We could not help being struck 
with the fact how well this answers to the spot seen by the 
navigators of St. Paul’s vessel, xoAzrov exovta airyiadov, a creek 
with a shore. At its mouth the bay is fully two miles across, 
but gradually it tapers till it runs up into a comparatively narrow 
creek which terminates in a smooth sandy beach, just such as 
mariners in like circumstances would wish for to beach their 
vessel on. Returning to our small “asteria” we delayed the 
more intellectual for the really more necessary exercise of feeding. 
This we did in a truly Oriental manner, for we adjourned to the 
top of the house, and choosing a nice sunny place sheltered 
from the wind, we produced our refreshment, which we partook 
of, after having, as one of my companions well observed, in 
imitation of the apostle, “given thanks to God.” During our 
repast we were bargaining with a fisherman, through the medium 
of Paolo, for his boat to take us to the island Salmone. For 
this he asked four shillings, we offered him two — which 
D 
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he eventually accepted, and having washed down our luncheon 
with a bottle of questionable Marsala, soon after two we em- 
barked and pulled away to the island. Reaching it in a pull 
across of about a mile and a half we landed on its rough rocky 
shores, and walked up to the highest point, on which is a large 
figure of St. Paul preaching, standing on a high pedestal. The 
attitude is good and commanding, though it is a somewhat 
stereotyped one, as all over Malta one meets with figures of St. 
Paul preaching, and in them all the attitude is much alike. 
This colossal statue was erected here in 1845, chiefly at the in- 
stance of Signor Salvatore Borg, a gentleman connected with 
the chief secretary’s department, and who himself contributed 
a large share of the funds. The island appears to be entirely a 
volcanic formation, and very ill able to support vegetation, yet, 
though for some few feet above the sea it is altogether barren, 
the higher ground produces some vegetation, and towards the 
top even the universal Maltese retaining walls have been con- 
structed to prevent what soil there is from being washed away. 
Near the statue is a small hut where, I presume, the cultivator 
lives. But before re-embarking let us endeavour, with the scene 
before us, to picture to ourselves, and if possible to get some in- 
formation respecting, the great event which about eighteen 
hundred years ago took place here, and has since made it so 
memorable a spot. Taking it then for granted that this was the 
real scene of the shipwreck, of which there can now be no 
reasonable doubt, let us just hastily trace the progress of the 
ship from Crete, the modern Candia. Whilst then the Alex- 
andrian ship was making for the sheltered port of Phenice on 
the west of that island, in order there to winter, as the season 
was now too far advanced for the navigators of those days, with 
their imperfect knowledge and appliances, to trust themselves to 
the storms, etc., of a Mediterranean winter, the great day of 
atonement, which took place in the month Tisri, October 10, 
being already passed ;” as then, they were sailing in a N.W. 
direction for their port with a light fair southerly breeze, and 
everything apparently so favourable that already it seemed as if 
the object of their hopes had been gained, suddenly there arose 
Kat avrTns—against the island Crete, not against the ship (ro 
mrovov), avewos Tupwvixos, a wind of a typhoon character, called 
Euroclydon. This hurricane was doubtless what is now called a 
Levanter by us, a “ tiffone” by the Italians, and is about the 
worst of all the squally winds for which the Mediterranean is so 
notorious. It varies from N.E. to E. and (according to a guide 
book I have before me) was on this occasion from E.N.E. 4 N. 
The ship now was blown out of her course, SvvaprracGevtos Tov 
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mAovov, she was taken aback, and unable avropOadpeuv, exactly 
our expression, to luff up into the eye of the wind. By the way, 
the word avto¢@adpew just reminds me that there is scarcely a 
boat or coasting-vessel belonging to Malta that has not an eye 
painted on each bow. The ship then was now “ up in the wind,” 
as we say, and quite unmanageable, but happily, as she was being 
blown to leeward, she drifted close by the small island Clauda, 
at the S.W. extremity of the coast, and, drrodpaportes, “running 
under” the lee of this she got for a short time into a compara- 
tive calm, which was gladly embraced, for preparing for the 
dangers which evidently awaited them, and for making “all 
snug.” The boat was over the ship’s side afloat, this evidently 
betokening that they had so certainly reckoned on a short, fair 
weather passage, that they had not even used the ordinary pre- 
caution of taking the boat on board. This then had to be done, 
but it was a work of great difficulty (as it would be even now in 
a heavy sea). It was however accomplished, and then the secu- 
rity of the ship had to be looked to. She was a large vessel, 
and as all the early ships must have done, strained considerably. 
Their first care then was to resort to a practice, often adopted 
now in case of an old or heavily strained ship, to prevent her 
going to pieces, and called with us “ flapping,” a practice which 
consists of passing one or more warps entirely round the vessel 
so as completely to bind her together. The vessel then was 
now prepared, as far as she could be, against the mere buffetting 
of the elements; but now another danger awaited them. In 
the direction in which they were being blown, dead to leeward, 
S.W. from Crete off the coast of Africa, was the formidable 
Syrtis, a shoal or quicksand, which they might well dread as a 
lee shore. What then could they do to prevent this? Our 
translation says, ‘they strake sail and so were driven,” an 
action which, as the words are understood by ninety-nine casual 
readers out of one hundred, would inevitably hurry them on to 
that very destruction which it was their object to escape if pos- 
sible. By strake sail, most readers would, and doubtless do, 
understand they lowered the sail altogether, and were driven 
on, unmanageable, right before the wind. That this would not 
have been the case needs not a moment’s reflection. Doubtless 
xandacavres does mean “ when they had lowered ;” thence arises 
whatever of difficulty there may be. Now at the risk of being 
tedious I purpose considering the force of the word here, be- 
cause though the facts of the case are well enough understood, I 
do not recollect ever having seen what appears to me the evident 
act implied by yan. fully explained. I may just say here that I 
-have been disappointed in procuring Messrs. Conybeare and 
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Howson’s invaluable work, but from a glance I took some time 
ago at that, I do not recollect that, minutely and correctly as 
they enter into all details, they fully explain the difficulty attend- 
ing yaX. The only book I have at all to refer to, is a small 
local guide which extracts Dr. Falconer’s (of Bath) arguments 
in favour of Malta being the scene of the shipwreck, but does 
not attempt to explain any difficulty. Now, perhaps, the simplest 
way will be to ask what a ship now-a-days would do under like 
circumstances, and see if the analogy will help us. I think it 
will, for though “the ship of Alexandria,” with its single mast 
and its huge aptcuwv, or mainsail, spread on a proportionate 
unwieldly spar, did not in appearance much resemble a full- 
rigged ship of the present day, yet each of these is, in its way, 
a square-rigged vessel, and, therefore, each must evidently have 
some practices which would naturally be resorted to under like 
circumstances. What then would a square-rigged ship do now- 
a-days to avoid a lee shore in a gale? Now I think I can give 
something of a practical answer to this, which will enlighten us 
in the case before us. In November, 1848, I was coming home 
from the Mediterranean in a line of battle, ergo a square-rigged, 
ship. We were in the Bay of Biscay, when a gale came on 
against which it was impossible to beat up. What then did we 
for those siz days (for it was even so, O horror) it lasted. The 
ship was /aid to under close-reefed main topsail and storm jib. 
Now, ceteris paribus, just what H.M.S. “Superb” did in the 
Bay of Biscay in November, 1848, that did the ship of Alex- 
andria in October or November, about 58, she Jay ¢o under a 
close-reefed aptewwv. Now to explain :—To lay a ship to, is to 
bring her head as near as possible to the wind, and to keep it 
steadily there till the storm has blown itself out, so that the bow 
may receive all the shocks from the angry billows, that naturally 
being the part of the ship on which they can have the least in- 
fluence. In order then to do this, to keep the ship’s head as 
near as possible “in the wind’s eye,” the requisite sail is set, in 
the case of a square sail, the yard is braced up as sharp as pos- 
sible,—that is, as nearly parallel to wind as can be,—and the 
sail is just kept full. Now, to refer again to my illustration, in 
order to get to the explanation of yad., and to shew that “ lay- 
ing to” is implied by it, we were sailing in the usual manner 
when the gale came on, and in order to “lay to” the very pro- 
cess yan. had to be gone through. Of course any large surface 
of canvass would soon be blown to ribbons in such a wind as 
we are now speaking of; therefore, “to lay a ship to” involves 
reducing the sail to the smallest possible size, and to do this 
involves /owering the sail, in order to reef it, and even when it 
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is again hoisted, in the case of a close reef, it is raised to only 
about half the height it was before. This then the mariners 
before us in all probability did, they let down, to cxevos, the 
huge mainsail with its heavy yard and other gear, not altogether 
as “strake sail” would seem to imply, but in order to reduce 
its size, most probably by reefing. I say “most probably” but 
not certainly, for this may have been done in another way, which 
would even more necessarily require the yard, etc. (oxevos), to 
be lowered, and I think my illustration particularly happy 
because it gives an example of this also. I have said that when 
the gale came on, as a part of the process of laying the ship to, 
both mainsail and jib had to be lowered in order to reduce their 
extent of surface. This was done as I have explained in the case 


* of main-topsail by reefing it, a process which I suppose every 


one understands, but the jib was reduced not by reefing, but by 
substituting another for it. The fine weather sail was lowered 
altogether, of course unbent, from the halyard and replaced by 
a smaller and much stronger sail, expressly made for such an 
emergency as this, and hence called a storm jib. Our Alex- 
andrian mariners then lowered their axevos, reduced the size of 
their apteuwr, either by reefing or just possibly by substituting 
another for it. I suppose my excuse for being so tedious over 
this, must be the amusement that it has afforded myself, and 
really I never recollect having seen it fully explained. And 
now all being made snug, and the ship’s head being doubtless 
brought as near to the wind as possible by the yard being braced 
sharp up ovTws edepovro; “thus they were borne along,”—not 
dead before the wind, and right into the Syrtis, as they would 
inevitably have been had they had no sail whatever set, but just 
sideways as a vessel, laid to, drifts. By the way, I see the 
guide-book says, the ship was hove-to on the starboard tack, this 
was not correctly speaking the case; there is a difference between 
laying and heaving a ship to. Laid-to then on the starboard 
tack, with the wind between the E. and N.E., she would lie 
about seven points from the wind, and hence would drift in a 
westerly direction, making a little northing. In this way she 
was borne along no less than fourteen days, during which, in 
order to reduce the straining of the heavy-laden ship and to 
lighten her, all the ship’s gear that was not absolutely necessary 
was thrown overboard. And among this oxevos, if my second 
theory is correct, the huge apteuwv, and perhaps also the great 
yard on which it was spread, if it, as well as the sail itself (a by 
no means improbable supposition) had been replaced by a smaller 
and fitter one. 

During this time, too, the only guides which those early 
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navigators had, and from whence alone when out of sight of 
land they could judge of their position and course, the heavenly 
orbs, were obscured from their sight; and, ignorant of their 
position, drifting whither they knew not, but expecting each 
hour to fall upon some lee shore where destruction would be in- 
evitable, no wonder in this anxious time of dreadful suspense 
they gave themselves up for lost; and from despair and from 
inability in their present miserable condition, with every sea 
doubtless sweeping over the fated ship, to get to, or to dress, 
their accustomed food, they at least had no regular meal, so that 
though actually each cared enough for himself to keep, as we 
say, body and soul together, as St. Paul says (verse 33) for four- 
teen days they fasted and ate nothing. But in the midst of 
this scene of despair there is, at least, one on whom it preys not. 
One in that storm-lashed ship knows full well who is He that 
holdeth the water in the hollow of His fist; aye, and He too knows 
that there is one of His faithful ones, and in this moment of 
trial and danger the great apostle is cheered by a messenger 
from the Almighty himself; and now, assured by the message 
received in the black, stormy, midnight, in the midst of those 
raging billows he can feel a safety and assurance of protection 
unknown to others even in the calmest day on shore, or in the 
quiet house, or in any other circumstance or position that seems 
the furthest removed from aught like danger. But the apostle 
will not be assured of safety without endeavouring to impart it 
to his companions; and so this dreary interval of drifting wit- 
nesses him narrating to the crew the events of that night,—the 
assurance of safety and the prophetic description of the fate of 
the ship, their own escape fo a man, and the place and manner 
thereof. Day after day then the ship drifted in Adria (the name 
by which the whole of that part of the Mediterranean which lies 
between Greece, Italy, and Africa, was called), when on the 
fourteenth night, probably guided by the sound of distant 
breakers, the mariners supposed they were nearing some land, 
and to assure themselves on this important point they resorted 
to the natural practice of sounding the depth of water they were 
in; the result of which gave them twenty fathoms; shortly 
after soundings were again taken, when five fathoms less was the 
result ; and now, assured that soon they would drift ashore, and 
unable from the darkness of the night to see the kind of coast 
which lay before them, or whether there was any refuge of which 
they might avail themselves, their only hope of safety lay in 
securing the ship where she then was till the dawn. For this 
purpose they anchored the ship dy the stern, a position in this 
ease of singular advantage over our customary practice of anchor- 
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ing by the bow, as it enabled them to bring her up in the posi- 
tion she already was, and especially it kept her head towards the 
shore, so that, should they see a likely place to reach when the 
morning dawned, they would be able at once to run in for it 
straight, without wearing or putting her in any difficult position. 
I may mention here two arguments which strongly favour this 
as the true scene, 

I. The distance from Clauda to Punta Kaura at the east 
extremity of the bay is 476 miles; and supposing the ship to 
drift thirty-six miles a day, this would be just the distance 
passed over. II. The soundings here given, twenty and fifteen 
fathoms, are said just to correspond with those a short distance 
from the entrance into St. Paul’s Bay. The ship then was 


* retained in this position by ayxupas teooapas, either “four 


anchors,” or possibly a four-fluked anchor or grapnel. Every- 
thing now, humanly speaking, depended upon this anchor hold- 
ing, and providentially it did so. Doubtless the construction of 
the ship was in favour of this; and here she had an advantage 
over our modern vessels, as the stern diminishing to a point, in 
the same manner as the stem would serve to turn aside and 
break the waves which struck her, and thus offer less resistance. 
Here again our Maltese boats may help to illustrate: they all, 
as well as the coasting vessels, being almost alike at stem and 
stern, and rising up toa high point. But now, faithless in St. 
Paul’s assurance of safety, and notwithstanding their present 
hopeful position, the crew think to try the risk of getting ashore 
in the boat, and to this end, launch her boat over the side and 
prepare to get into her, on pretence of getting another anchor 
out from the bow; an action which, if really intended, would 
evidently have been most unwise. One cannot help being 
struck with these men’s cowardice; they who ought to have 
been the last to leave the ship, are ready to leave the landsmen 
to their fate in order to secure their own safety. But though 
the military officer does not appear to see through their design, 
the apostle, calm and collected, does; and though he knows of 
his safety as certainly as if he were already ashore, yet he is not 
one who talks of trusting to Providence without using all neces- 
sary means; and he sees that when the dawn brings the time for 
active exertion, without the ship’s company they will of course 
be unable to perform the requisite seamanship for navigating the 
ship. At once then he represents this to the military officer, 
who issues the command that the boat should be cut adrift so as 
entirely to defeat the purpose of the men. 

And now, during the interval in which they are awaiting the 
return of daylight, encouraged by the words of the apostle, and 
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by his example, they, for the first time during the last fourteen 
days, partake of something like a regular meal; after which, in 
order to lighten the ship, so that when the time for action should 
arrive she might be in better trim, and therefore more entirely 
under control, for whatever exigency might arise, they cast the 
cargo, or what remained of it, into the sea. This done, soon the 
anxiously-looked for daylight would arrive ; the dawn begins to 
break, the dim outline of the coast gradually becomes more and 
more distinct. Is there nothing but rocks there to leeward on 
which the ship, humanly speaking, must inevitably be dashed to 
pieces, or is there some shelter under which they may possibly 
run? Shortly, however, the suspense is over, the light breaks 
fully forth and reveals to the anxious crew a coast with which all 
of them were unfamiliar, but in which they see “a certain creek 
with a shore,” into which if they can possibly run the ship they 
are safe. To do this then was now the object of their desire, 
though it is evident from the wording “ e8ovdevcavto, ¢€i 
SuvacvTo,” (they desired, if it should be possible,) that there 
was a good deal of difficulty attending it, so much so, as to 
render the attainment of their desire very doubtful, and, as the 
sequel evidently shews, they were defeated in it. As for the 
reason of the difficulty that seems very apparent. The creek 
was too much in the direction of the wind to allow the ship to 
lie up intoit. If the wind continued quite steady and all was 
favourable she might just do it, but it was a matter of great 
question. At all events it must be tried, and so the anchors 
were weighed, dua avevtes tas fevernpias Twv mndadior, the 
yokings of the rudders were loosed, that is, the lashings by 
which the two great oars, one on each side, by which the ship 
was steered, were secured, were cast loose ; the aptewwv (making 
it probable that before it was only reefed, not shifted) was hoisted 
and adapted so as to catch the wind (ry mveoven), i. e., probably 
braced up; and the ship was steering for the creek with the 
shore, es Tov atytaXov, when suddenly their hope of reach- 
ing this was defeated by their (zrepumrecovres evs ToTrov diPadacaov) 
“falling into a place where two seas met,” according to the 
A. V.; if so, by their falling into the eddy in the narrow strait 
between Salmonetta and the mainland, and not in the direction 
of the true wind. This caused them, in the exigency of the 
moment, to run the ship stem on to the first likely place, 
which is that now pointed out as the scene. This supposition 
would of course make the small strait between the island Sal- 
monetta and the coast the to7os 60.—-the two seas—from the 
bay side and from the west, converging there; but there is a 
much more probable supposition. In this case, if the ship had 
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been run on to the main coast, some, if not all, would have 
been able to get at once ashore by climbing over the ship’s bows, 
especially when we consider how firmly they were imbedded, 
whereas the description of the escape, etc., plainly implies that 
there was a considerable distance of sea between the stranded 
ship and the island coast, just such as would be the case were a 
vessel to run on a shoal a little way from the land; and this 
doubtless was the case: d:@adaccos, like “ bimaris,” is applied 
to any ground between two seas, such as an isthmus, and 
in all probability ro7. 50. means “a place between two seas,” 
that is, a shoal or sand-bank, formed by, or at least at, two 
currents. The ship then, according to this more probable sup- 
position, was steering for the sandy beach at the head of the 


“ bay where we were recently walking, when she drifted to a shoal 


possibly stretching from the island to the main coast, and now 
the only plan was to run on to this shoal, which the crew did on 
the exigency of the moment, and with such force as to drive her 
bow high and dry, while the stern being fully exposed to the 
raging surf was soon broken up. It is evident that there was 
an interval of sea between the ship and the shore, from the 
soldiers’ cruel counsel, and from the manner of the escape of all, 
and this interval must have been one of comparative calm, just 
such as would exist under the lee of a shoal, as none could have 
swum in the open sea as it was then raging. 

Re-embarking in our boat a fair wind soon carried us back 
across the bay, and mounting our vehicle we were soon on our 
way homewards. We returned through Mosta, thus avoiding 
any great hill, and reached home about half-past five. 

Excursion to Cittd Vecchia and Boschetto—On Tuesday, 
February 5th, we found Paolo’s car again waiting for us, agree- 
ably to appointment, at ten, ready to drive us to Citta Notabile 
or Vecchia, the former capital of the island, and Boschetto, 
“the little wood,” a public garden about two miles beyond. 
Our party was the same as before, and all being ready soon after 
ten we set off, on a lovely warm morning, with mutual good 
wishes for pleasure and profit. Our road lay through the large 
and populous Casal of Bircircara, with its fine Catholic-like 
church. Indeed, it is more than half a Catholic, for not only is 
it exceedingly like, though superior to, Citta Vecchia in external 
appearance, but also it, together with St. Paul’s in Valetta, and 
the towns Jenglea, Cospicua, and Vittoriosa, on the water, is 
served by canons who, also by various popes, have been allowed 
certain privileges, such as the use of a particular golden cross. 
Leaving Bir our road lay past the famous St. Antonio gardens, 
and through C. Attard, which the guide-book describes as 
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having a good church, though externally it certainly is not pre- 
possessing. From hence our road was a continuous ascent which 
soon gave us the advantage, riding backwards as we were, of a 
very extensive view. This was especially the case for the last 
quarter of a mile or so; the road rising up very steeply to the 
city and affording us a prospect, on the left of the country 
about Mosta with the sea near St. Paul’s Bay, and Nasciar 
on its commanding height; while immediately before us was 
Valletta and its harbours, with the fine deep blue sea far above 
and beyond, the intervening space being filled up with the 
large Casals through which we had passed, and two or three 
others near, giving an animated idea of population and life to 
the scene. Presently after passing two such erections, by no 
means devoid of architectural taste (the first a sort of little 
temple, in which the process of washing was being busily carried 
on, the other a fountain by the roadside), we turned sharp off 
to the right, and after crossing a small plain, and traversing the 
moat by which the city is surrounded towards the west, we 
passed through the city-wall by a very elegant gateway (of 
which, I am sorry to say, I failed to obtain a sketch). 

Citta Vecchia “the old city,” or, as it is often called, Not- 
abile, the “famous” or “principal” city, was formerly the 
capital of the island, as it is now to some extent ; ecclesiastically 
for instance. It used to be called by the same name as the 
island Melita. Here the inauguration of the grand masters took 
place. Here in the present day the consecration of the bishops 
takes place. By the way, on a previous visit to Malta in 1847, 
a bishop was consecrated, on which occasion he rode round the 
church on a white horse, shod with silver shoes. I learned that 
this bishop is still alive, though he has since resigned, and was 
succeeded by the present prelate about five years ago. The city 
is strongly fortified, being entirely surrounded by fortifications, 
and, where the country is on a level, by a deep moat. It how- 
ever stands on the brow of a precipitous hill, so as to be on the 
verge of a deep valley on fully two sides. On entering the city 
our first visit was naturally to the cathedral, which, however, we 
found shut, and were told that by the bishop’s instructions we 
could not obtain the key without permission: after this one 
would almost feel reconciled to the usages in our own cathedrals. 
On my applying at the house of one of the canons, who lived in 
the Cathedral Square, this permission was readily granted, and 
soon the key-bearer was summoned. He led us in by way of 
the sacristy, where were a few paintings and a very handsome blue 
embroidered vestment, which I noticed. Here also, in a closet, 
are kept the silver figures of the apostles, which were taken by 
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Napoleon, but to see these required a special order. The gates 
between the sacristy and the church are of very beautiful ancient 
carved wood, representing various animals, etc. They were 
in, what our guide called, the ante-church, that is, the older 
building which occupied this site. On entering the church one 
could not but be struck by the good and rich effect of the whole, 
which is principally given by the elaborate painting of the entire 
cciling, etc., and the rich gilding by which this is decorated, and 
the columns, capitals, etc., relieved. The universal classic style 
and arrangements are here adopted, viz., externally a dome and 
two west towers (there are, however, some few exceptions to this 
latter, as at Casals Balsam and Attard, where the tower or 


, towers are at the end of the transepts); internally the high altar 


under the dome, with a handsome marble reredos behind it, and 
a canopy suspended over. To the east (that is architecturally 
speaking, though not really) of this the choir, with the lady 
altar against the east wall. Where we put brasses or simple 
carved stones, in Malta, they put marble mosaics, which are 
often very beautiful. In the centre of the nave we remarked a 
large group of these, chiefly in memory of dignitaries of this 
cathedral. Some were of quite recent date. The ceiling above 
was painted by Giovanni Galbia (?), and is of some age. The 
painting of the dome is quite recent, having been finished only 
about six months. It was executed by a Roman artist, Vinclazo 
Malo. The former painting was so much injured by the earth- 
quake of 1856 as to require this. The domed ceiling of the 
Apse depicts the shipwreck of St. Paul. Quite at the top of 
this, surmounting all, is a representation, unhappily far too 
common in Roman Catholic countries, of the First Person of 
the ever Adorable Trinity. He is as usual depicted as an old 
man. Above him is the dome. Profane and awful as this how- 
ever is, it seems almost small in comparison of a blasphemy 
which I heard of the other day as being perpetrated in another 
Roman Catholic country, Portugal. The subject of the altar- 
piece is the conversion of St. Paul; in it the apostle is repre- 
sented lying flat on his back. Both these works are old, having 
been also in the ante-church. Over the lady altar is a small 
but very beautiful “Mater Dolorosa,” by Giulio Romano. In the 
choir we were shewn a large massive silver crucifix which 
belonged to the first grand master, and has his arms engraven 
upon it. In front of the high altar we noticed a very splendid 
altar-frontal of gold and embroidered silver on velvet. Leaving 
the choir, we went into the chapel of Christ crucified, that on 
the right side of the altar. Immediately on entering we were 


painfully struck by a crucifix over the altar of about half-life 
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size, in which the physical sufferings of our blessed Lord are 
shewn with awful distinctness, the protuberent bones, the stream- 
ing blood, and the expression of pain on the countenance, giving 
an effect of terrible vividness. Does not the Church of Rome, 
in this and in ten thousand other instances, shew that she passes 
over the spiritual for actual physical? Is not much of her 
teaching just in accordance with this? Or can it truly be said 
that this contemplation of the actual leads to that of the higher ? 
For instance when looking on such an exhibition of anguish as 
this, will not the spectator be led to reflect that this was endured 
for him, and for his sins, hence to see the evil of sin, and his 
sins, and the love of a Saviour? Undoubtedly this was the 
original and the good intention; whether the intention is realized 
may certainly at least admit of a doubt. By the way, what 
error of the Church of Rome or of the Greek Church, ete., 
may not be traced back to a good intention? Gladly we turned 
from this figure to a very interesting Byzantine picture of St. 
Paul, with the sword in his hand. Like all those of this class, 
the face and hands only are painted, the drapery, etc., being 
wrought in silver. I believe this style of decoration originated 
with the wish of the Greek Church to satisfy that apparently 
inherent desire there is in man, to introduce some form of image 
in his worship. Images being forbidden in the Eastern Church 
these pictures formed a sort of compromise, as they still could 
be called pictures, whilst they also allowed of any amount of 
costly decoration. Our cicerone got us a light to examine the 
face of this figure, which we then saw to be most exquisitely 
painted. Against each of the two first pillars from the grand 
altar, is a handsome chair under a canopy. That on the right, 
the epistle side, is the cathedra for the bishop; that on the 
gospel side is for our Most Gracious Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria. Our cicerone, a very decent fellow, told us with some 
glee that the Queen Dowager had been into the church. On 
each side of the choir, let into the wall, about half way up, 
facing west, is as usual an organ. The cathedral is well-placed 
just on the verge of the hill. It occupies the traditional site of 
the residence of the Roman pretor, Publius. The city is said 
to have been founded 1804 B.c. (?). Leaving the cathedral we 
now also left the city, noticing on our way the fine building 
just within the gate, now used as the military sanitarium, and 
drove to the suburb Rabato. Here we drew up at the church 
of St. Paul, and our guide having summoned the attendant 
priest (by no means a captivating young man), we passed into 
the church, in the nave of which was a staircase leading down to 
the object cf our visit, “St. Paul’s Cave.’ Going down these 
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stairs our sacerdotal friend lighted a long thin taper, and gave 
us each a similar one, and soon we were in the grotto. It is a 
cave in the rock, circular in form, about eight feet high and 
thirty-six across. The rock in which it is formed, owing to the 
particular sanctity of the place, is of so wonderful a character, 
that however much it should be quarried away, the dimensions 
would remain the same. This, it is said, the Maltese believe 
most firmly. In the centre is a very good marble statue of the 
saint. Here we are to believe the apostle took up his abode 
during his sojourn in Melita, not of course from necessity, but 
from humility, and as our showman-priest told us, for “penance.” 
In a rocky chapel at the side was a figure of Christ being scourged, 


, said to be three hundred and fifty years old. There was also an 


old figure of St. Luke who, with Trophimus, was St. Paul’s com- 
panion on the voyage there. Here a priest’s coffin was laid 
surrounded with candles, not burning. Hence we walked a 
little distance to the catacombs, our priestly guide still being our 
showman. Entering a doorway on the street, we descended a 
flight of about three steps, at the foot of which, creeping in at a 
low entrance for some few feet, we found ourselves in a labyrinth 
of narrow passages ; at intervals are arched niches, in which are 
the sarcophagi, which are simply receptacles hewn out of the 
live rock. Most we saw are parallel to the passages, some how- 
ever are hewn at right angles. They are of all sizes, from the 
largest adult to the smallest infant; and I noticed one for the 
father and mother, with a little receptacle for the child at the 
side. In the niches is a small receptacle for a lamp; these have 
the black from the oil smoke still remaining. What ancient 
soot! These catacombs are immense in extent ; one passage we 
were told led to Boschetto, two miles off; one to the Grand 
Harbour, which must be at least five miles. In this a master 
and his pupils were lost some years ago, since which most of 
them have been blocked up. We came to one very considerable 
hall, with columns to support the roof. This our guide said was 
used as a chapel, when the natives resorted to these subterranean 
passages to escape the incursions of the Arabs from the Barbary 
coast. These natives my guide called Serracin (phonetically 
Serracheen), a word with which I do not remember to be 
acquainted. The Arab conquest of the island was about a.p. 
870. The catacombs are probably of Pheenician or Roman 
origin. There are other excavations of a similar character in 
another part of Citta Vecchia. 

We gave our cleric a shilling, and then remounted our car 
and drove on to Boschetto, about two miles off. The ride was 
very pretty. We passed a large convent of St. Domingo on the 
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left, into the cloisters of which I just peeped on returning, but 
saw nothing to invite a further exploration. About a mile and 
a half on we came to a very pretty valley, on the edge of which, 
on our left, was a large building, which I at once recognized as 
the Inquisitor’s palace. This now belongs to our government, 
and is part of the Boschetto property. It is well situated, and 
commands for Malta a lovely view. As we were descending the 
hill into the valley, at the bottom of which lies Boschetto, the 
little wood, our driver, Paolo, told us of his great desire to go to 
England, which he thought he should gratify some day, though 
his wife and friends protested against it. In connexion with this 
he supposed that there were no such hills and valleys in England 
as that now before us. Where can he have got his ideas of our 
lovely island home from, than which, to take it all in all, I speak 
and think without prejudice, no land in the world is more 
beautiful? I have not, truly, seen every land, but I have seen 
enough to be a tolerable judge of what other lands are. What 
country for instance can produce a walk over the green fields 
such as England can? Boschetto we found rather a failure. 
“This delightful public garden, watered by numerous canals,” 
etc., we found to be simply a large orange orchard, very neg- 
lected ; and the numerous canals, some water running along 
a stone trough. The oranges, however, being of the bitter 
kind—Seville, for marmalade,—are much later than the sweet, 
and were, therefore, still bending down the boughs with their 
golden load; so that altogether it was no unenjoyable exercise 
to demolish our cold chicken under their shade, especially in such 
a land as this, where the sight of a tree is ararity. Our thirst 
we duly quenched at “the fine fountain in the commodious arti- 
ficial grotto,” a structure which would prove a great acquisition 
to the proprietor of any Cockney tea-gardens. From the gardens 
I walked to the top of the hill, sketching the palace on the way. 
At the top the car came up, and we all drove homewards. We did 
not pass through Rabato or Citté Vecchia, but just skirted them. 
In descending the hill I got a sketch of the cathedral, from the 
car, as it looks so very well placed, crowning the top of the hill, 
and towering above the strong fortifications by which the hill 
sides are walled in. A little further on the large lunatic asylum 
lay to our right. On reaching the gardens of St. Antonio, as 
we had plenty of time, we just walked in, as Mr. H. had not 
before seen them. These, as I said on my visit in December, 
now belong to the government, and the adjoining palace is the 
governor’s summer residence. They are far superior to Boschetto, 
as they contain a great variety of trees, etc., and they contain 
several ornamental ponds with gold-fish, fountains, etc. They 
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are, however, laid out in the strictly formal taste of the place, 
stone walks intersecting at right angles. At the bottom is a 
tower, from whence I counted five large populous Casals near, 
each with its large parish church (exemplifying, what I have 
before remarked on, the prominence given to the house of God) 
towering over the houses of the people,—Lia Balsan, Nasciar, 
Gargur, Bircircara, Attard, besides Citt&é Vecchia and many 
others in the distance. The view from this tower certainly 
conveys the impression that the island is by no means unin- 
habited. Again mounting our chariot, we were soon in Bir- 
circara, and soon again after that, about five, were at the door of 
our sojourning place, our mutual good wishes having been fully 


realized. 


The Earthquakes.—Saturday, February 9, was to me a me- 
morable day. I know not whether I was asleep beforehand, and 
was awakened by the earlier symptoms, or whether I was already 
awake; but soon after 12°30, in the early morning of that day, 
I became sensible of a peculiar rumbling noise beneath, together 
with a convulsive shaking of the house, which soon increased to 
a sensible rocking of the whole house, and of course the room 
and bed, and everything else in it. I at once knew it was an 
earthquake, and some degree of alarm I certainly felt, as it 
seemed as if the house must be shaken to pieces, or at least that 
the flags from the roof would fall in, and this of course must 
have resulted had the quaking been much more violent or long 
continued. Providentially, however, the rocking soon ceased, 
and gradually the rumbling and the shaking subsided, though I 
fancied I felt it for some time; and after I had again composed 
myself to sleep, on awaking again some time later, I felt most 
sensibly a second shock, though not nearly so violent as the 
first. Ou discussing the matter in the morning, we supposed 
that the violent rocking lasted about half a minute. The sound 
and sensation was very like that which is felt in a house built 
over a railway tunnel when a heavily laden train is passing 
under; this of course increased a hundredfold. One of my 
companions had a key he had hung up shaken off its hook. In 
a neighbouring house some bottles and a jug were thrown down; 
ricketty walls fell, and disagreeable cracks were made in several 
houses in Valletta, but I believe no real damage was done. Our 
house here would, humanly speaking, resist a pretty heavy shock, 
and the walls are thick ; it is only two stories high, and stands 
on a considerable area. Indeed, all the houses are built, or at 
all events ought to be, with a view to these convulsions; not, 
indeed, that they are so frequent in Malta as they are else- 
where. In the harbours it was sensibly felt. In this, the 
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Quarantine, the water is said to have risen somewhat; and on 
board the ships they describe the sensation as similar to that of 
the anchor being “let go.”” The last earthquke was in October, 
1856: that did a considerable amount of damage: that was 
very violent at Rhodes ; and it was supposed that this came from 
the same direction (as we found afterwards it did) as it was felt 
but slightly in Sicily and that direction. 

The following morning we heard that great alarm was felt in 
Valetta. Numbers rushed into the streets in their night-dresses, 
and many refused to return to their houses, remaining in the 
streets and open places all night. The church bells tolled for 
service (these I heard as I lay awake), flocks resorted thither ; 
the bishop (R. C.) setting the example, and officiating at St. 
Paul’s (R. C.). Directly I heard of this I remarked on its inex- 
pediency, and since find at least one of the papers (the Malta 
Times) quite coinciding with my own expressed opinion. ‘With 
every respect for the motive of such a proceeding,” says that 
paper, ‘we cannot help observing, that it is one above all others, 
at such a moment, fraught with danger to human life. In illus- 
tration of this, it is only necessary to allude to what took place 
at Lisbon, when that city was destroyed by earthquake in 1755, 
and thirty thousand persons killed, chiefly owing to their being 
congregated at the time in vast numbers inside the churches.” 

The R. C. Bishop seems to have been a good deal affected 
by this event, and looked upon it as a sort of ante-judgment 
against the coming frivolities of the carnival. One of its 
amusements, called the “ parata,” he succeeded in getting set 
aside, himself reimbursing the money which had been expended 
in preparation. The carnival was said to have been very dull, 
except on Shrove Tuesday. The shock, or the accompanying 
condition of the elements, has had considerable influence both 
on men and animals. Not a few were at the time seized with 
nausea and vomiting, and the doctors say they have since been 
fully occupied. An Australian emeu, belonging to the Royal 
Artillery at Fort Tigre, has since been very unwell.* 











« We are indebted for the previous extract, to an unpublished journal of a 
visit to Malta and the East, by the late lamented Rev. John Chapman.—Ep. 
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RENAN :—LES HISTORIENS CRITIQUES DE JESUS. 


Every one is acquainted with the change of attitude towards 
the Christian religion which marks the greater part of. those 
who have written against it of late years. Scorn and ridicule, 
as well as bitter hostility, have been exchanged for a respectful 
and sympathizing tone. But though this is in many ways a 
gain, it is apt to embarrass the minds of believers in Christianity. 
They find many of their views and feelings expressed with 
warmth and eloquence by men whose conclusions startle them 
on other points. Where are they to part company from those 
with whom they have so much in common? The question does 
not affect simple-minded persons with strong religious convic- 
tions; but it often produces a state of doubt and indecision in 
those who, though persuaded of the truth of their religion, are 
at the same time attracted to the discussion of what belongs to 
it. It is the intention of this paper to aid persons of this kind 
in seeing the real difference of principle between themselves and 
the sceptical writers of the present day. 

We have taken M. Renan as a representative of the latter 
class, partly on account of his elevated views, his high apprecia- 
tion of Christianity, and his freedom from hostility, to which, as 
well as to his learning and charming style, justice was done in 
a late number of this Journal,“ and partly because of the 
absence of all reserve in the expression of his opinions. We 
shall first state his views on the supernatural or miraculous ele- 
ment in religion and the teaching of Christ, and then notice his 
account of the supernatural feature in the narrative of the 


Gospels, referring throughout to his Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse, 


and in particular to the essay entitled Les Historiens Critiques 
de Jésus. And: we shall in each case add some of the reflections 
which will readily occur to a thoughtful Christian in support of 
his own convictions. 

I. Renan explicitly denies the existence of the supernatural. 
The first principle of criticism is, he says, that the miracle has 
no place in human matters any more than in nature. The con- 
sequence of this is, as he rightly states, that there can be no 
discussion between the high philosophical school and theologians, 
since they have no common ground to meet on.’ This view, 
which is expressed with the greatest decision, is directly con- 
nected with his denial of God’s personality. He often uses the 
name of God and the word “ divine,” and speaks of the neces- 





“ October, 1862. > Préface, p. vii., cf. pp. ix., 206. 
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sity which the human heart feels to believe and adore. He 
would not for a moment disturb the faith of those whose wants 
are met by religion in its common forms.’ The philosopher has 
also his worship of God, but in the way of a transcendental 
rationalism ; its object is the ideal in morals and esthetics. No 
other meaning can be put upon the passage quoted in the note.° 
But if there is no power to interfere from without in human 
development, neither is it needed. The mind of man has powers 
of spontaneous creation which are hidden from those whose view 
is restricted by the narrow bounds of common sense.’ Christ 
himself, the highest form of the highest life of man, was merely 
human. It shews an ignorance of what humanity is capable of 
to look upon him as divine in the orthodox sense. We must 
look to man’s nature alone for all the phenomena which history 
records, and welcome them all. Not only do we behold what is 
thoroughly human in the Greek conception of life; but the 
doctrine of the cross which was folly to the Greeks, equally pro- 
ceeds from human nature.“ Humanity has created Christianity. 
Humanity has done all, and done all well. Evil does indeed 
exist ; but the heart of man is the only source of it, as it is of 
good.’ Human nature is indeed always beautiful, but not 
always equally so." But the evil which is mixed up with good 
in the actual, must be left out of sight when we contemplate 
humanity. She is the impeccable. Stain attaches only to 
the individual, and not to the species and its history.‘ It can 





> pp. xvi., xvii. 

« “A ceux qui, se plagant au point de vue de la substance, me demande- 
ront: ce Dieu est-il ou n’est il pas? Oh! Dieu! répondrai-je, c’est lui qui est, 
et tout le reste qui parait étre. Supposé méme que, pour nous philosophes, un 
autre mot fit préférable, outre que les mots abstraits n’expriment pas assez 
clairement la réelle existence, il y aurait un immense inconvénient a nous 
couper ainsi toutes les sources poétiques du passé, et a nous séparer par notre 
langage des simples qui adorent si bien 4 leur maniére. Le mot Dieu étant en 
possession des respects de ’humanité, ce mot ayant pour lui une longue pre- 
scription et ayant été employé dans les belles poésies, ce serait renverser toutes 
les habitudes du langage que de l’abandonner. Dites aux simples de vivre 
daspiration a la vérité, a la beauté, 4 la bonté morale, ces mots n’auront pour 
eux aucun sens. Dites-leur d’aimer Dieu, de ne pas offenser Dieu, ils vous 
comprendront a marveille. Dieu, Providence, immortalité, autant de bons vieux 
mots, un peu lourds peut-étre, que la philosophie interprétera dans des sens de 
plus en plus raffinés, mais qu’elle ne remplacera jamais avec avantage. Sous 
une forme ou sous une autre, Dieu sera toujours le résumé de nos besoins supra- 
sensibles, la categorie de Vidéal (c’est-a-dire les formes sous lesquelles nous con- 
cevons l’idéal), comme l’espace et le temps sont les catégories des corps (c’est-a- 
dire les formes sous leoquaties nous concevons les corps). En d’autres termes, 
homme placé devant les choses belles, bonnes, ou vraies, sort de lui-méme, et, 
suspendu par un charme céleste, anéantit sa chétive personnalité, s’exalte, 
s’absorbe. Qu’est que cela, sice n’est adorer ?”’—p. 419. 

4 p. 198, 199. * p. 413. F p. 416. 
s p. 429. * p. 295. i p. 129. 
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hardly be unfair to infer from language of this kind that Renan 
also rejects the belief in human responsibility, since man has no 
superior but the ideal, which is abstract and impersonal. At 
least no such view meets us in his writings. It is needless to 
say that there is no trace in them of the idea of sin. 

Renan therefore occupies the same argumentative ground 
with reference to the supernatural as Hume, although he feels 
very differently towards religion. The readers of Paley will 
recollect that Hume.denied the possibility of miracles, and re- 
fused to enter upon the question of the evidence of Christianity, 
since it could be pronounced beforehand to be without weight 
from the very fact of claiming to be miraculous. Paley replied 
that this “ prejudication” was only consistent with the denial 
of God’s existence. If He exists a revelation is possible; and 
if it be granted us it must come in a miraculous manner, i. ¢., 
as something not simply natural and human. The question 
therefore is whether it is needed. And if the want be only 
enough to make it not improbable that God would give a reve- 
lation, we are warranted to proceed in asking whether it has 
actually been given, which is a question that must be decided 
by testimony. The same answer may be made to Renan. He 
would of course object to the expectation of any revelation at 
all. He recognizes no source from which it could receive that 
character, nor any other wants on our part than those which 
are satisfied in the spectacle of sublime morality in Jesus. But 
we may ask the Christian whether he feels that this is all which 
man needed—whether the perfection of Jesus is enough of itself 
to reassure the heart which has been convinced:of sin, or rather 
might not increase its terror—whether men needed no recon- 
ciliation with God—and whether the question of our future life 
did not require an authoritative settlement, which can only be 
found in our Lord’s resurrection ? 

We cannot enter upon the discussion of the evidence of the 
supernatural in the life of Christ. This is done in the well- 
known treatises on the subject/ And the weight of their whole 
argument is so great that no one would be unconvinced, if the 
possibility of the supernatural were once fairly admitted. But 
it may not be out of place to draw attention to a point connected 
with our Lord’s miracles, which is often not brought out with 
sufficient prominence. They are not merely external evidence, 
but they have a peculiar nature, as being, in fact, specimens 
and instances of the truth which they establish. Our Lord’s 





J One of the best of these is Archbishop Whately’s Introductory Lessons on 
Christian Evidences. Its unpretending form is probably the chief reason of its 
not being so well known as it deserves. 
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resurrection is not only a proof of His divine power and authority 
because of the fulfilment of the sign which He Himself appointed, 
we need not think of it simply in an apologetic point of view; 
it is the great typical and efficacious instance of Resurrection, 
solving the problem in which every one has so deep an interest. 
And when we see Him working miracles, not for the purpose of 
convincing in the way in which they are now rightly enough 
used by apologists, but as the manifesting of the divine power 
and life within Him; producing conviction indeed, yet not one 
merely logical, but rather a sense of being in the presence of 
one who has displayed His divine origin : then we see the victory 
of spirit over nature and of holiness and divine life over sin, and 
we feel that the more we are united to Christ the higher we rise 
above the outward terrors of sin and death. Thus the miracles 
do not stand isolated and disjoined from human consciousness, 
and the Christian can never consent to the view which regards 
them as imaginary violations of an uniformity far more beau- 
tiful than any interruptions of it could ever be. No doubt it 
is best that the Christian church should not have the power of 
working miracles, and that nature has recovered her position 
relatively to man. But it is also best that the Church’s founder 
has established once for all the dominion of the spiritual over 
the natural. 

II. As to Renan’s views about our Lord’s nature and teach- 
ing the following passage will give a clearer notion in addition 
to what we have already said. ‘So long as one noble heart 
shall aspire to moral beauty, so long as one elevated soul shall 
tremble with joy in the presence of the realization of the divine, 
the Christ will have those who will adore him on the truly im- 
mortal side of his being. For let us not deceive ourselves, and 
extend the limits of the imperishable too far. Even in the 
Christ of the Gospel a part will die—the local and national form, 
the Jew, the Galilean. But a part will remain, the great Master 
of Morals, the persecuted Just One, he who has said to man 
“We are sons of the same heavenly Father.” The worker of 
miracles and the prophet will die. The man and the sage will 
remain ; or rather, the eternal beauty will live for ever in that 
sublime name, as in all those which humanity has chosen in 
order to recall to herself what she is, and to intoxicate herself 
with her own image. There is the living God. That is he 
whom we must adore.”* By saying that the Jew and Galilean 
will disappear, he seems to refer to the conviction of a personal 
God, Providence, and Sin, which is implied in all our Lord’s 
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teaching, but which was no novelty, and belonged to every 
Jew. 

But we must notice that what is thus rejected is not some 
few points of our Lord’s teaching, but its whole groundwork, a 
set of. principles as comprehensive as any can be. And they were 
those of a whole nation with a very remarkable history. And 
the defence and propagation of a portion of them was the work, 
to use the language of Renan, which that nation had to perform 
for humanity. Its Monotheism, it is said, which it handed on 
to the Christian Church has driven away Polytheism from the 
most gifted parts of the world, and has made a very high notion 
of God universal among them. But if so, is there not some 
reason to respect those other beliefs which were joined with that 
of Monotheism, and which Christianity has equally inherited? 
They are also inseparable from the originality of our Lord’s 
teaching. Of course it is impossible to separate them from it 
historically. Our Lord, as a matter of fact, did not teach 
merely an exalted morality, but a religious morality. His 
teaching was completely moral, but it was crowned by devotion. 
If we say that the moral is the valuable part, and the religious is 
due to the prejudices of the nation, we set ourselves against His 
teaching, and take away all that gave it distinctiveness and suc- 
cess. Why should it have had more power than the teaching of 
Socrates? Because it was not a philosophy, but a religion. It 
awoke the sense of sin, and taught man to rest in God, and to 
glory in the cross. It is in the cross, after all, that the secret of 
the success of the Gospel lies. Its teaching goes straight to the 
inmost consciousness of a corrupt nature. Again, they are im- 
plied in His own declarations about Himself, and His relation to 
the Father and to us. He was Himself, according to His own 
words, the highest declaration of the supernatural. He was the 
revelation of the Father; and to us He was the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. Now, if He stand at the head of the whole race 
of man in moral wisdom and holiness, is it not arbitrary rashness 
to say that in spite of this He was under a delusion when He 
came to the subject of religion? He never viewed morals and 
religion apart. And if He said that the things which He spake 
were what He heard from the Father, which of us is in a position 
to question it? What man can gain a point of view high 
enough to criticize the words of Jesus? “'Though I bear re- 
cord of myself, my record is true, for I know whence I came 
and whither I go.” How hollow does this sound if it only 
means that He derived His eminence above other men from His 
sense of the ideal, and that this was the aim to which He was 
ever tending! And we must agree with Lessing that “if Jesus 
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were not God then were Mahometanism an improvement on 
Christianity, since Mahomet has carefully abstained from giving 
occasion to that idolatry which on this hypothesis the words of 
Jesus provoke.’ And lastly, these convictions, together with 
the way in which they are met by Christianity alone, take in all 
the facts connected with man’s life. The Christian is conscious 
of natural sinfulness and the possession of a moral nature with 
high instincts and noble principles. He has many blessings, 
and natural joys are open to him in all innocent degrees, and no 
one has a right to them in any other. Again, he sees himself 
and others punished under the regular plan of God’s providence, 
and at other times subject to suffering which he cannot directly 
connect with fault, but which seems a part of the conditions of 
life; and upon this chequered state of things comes death as a 


conclusion, creating a fear of extinction, and producing a certain ~ 


sense of vanity and futility about our life as a whole. Now 
Christianity teaches us to take each of these facts and deal with 
it honestly. It bids us humiliate ourselves on account of our 
sinfulness, not that we may remain cowed and poor-spirited, but 
rejoice in forgiveness and the renewal of our nature through 
Christ. It tells us, too, that we are not mistaken in exulting in 
the thought of goodness and the thrill of virtuous resolutions 
and actions ; because man’s nature is, as we feel it to be, pro- 
perly and strictly speaking, virtuous and holy. It is so in its 
perfect form, when in complete union with God. It is so in 
Christ Jesus. But as to ourselves, in whom the imperfection 
of nature remains, in whatever degree we approach to union 
with God, our exultation must always be chastened, our “ glory- 
ing must be in the Lord.” When the day comes for our 
thorough union with Him we shall be able then to use none but 
glorious language about ourselves, although the source of our 
glorying will be the same. And the Christian takes chastise- 
ment as being what it is, as a punishment which he deserves, 
but which is a token of love at the same'time. And such afflic- 
tion as is not punitive he takes resignedly, as serving the purpose 
of discipline, thus turning it into blessing. And while the cer- 
tainty of death prevents his being absorbed in the present life, 
he does not fear it, but often is able to anticipate it with joy. 
So that he is able to deal honestly with all the facts of his pre- 
sent existence, not to shut his eyes to its imperfect character 
and varied aspect, but through hope to cherish the good and 
fear the evil. But other men do not embrace all these things 
in their view of life; they will not consent to think meanly of 





' See Dr. Mill on the Pantheistic theory, pp. 106, 107. 
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themselves; they will take only the glorious view—a view which 
it is right to take, but which it is premature as yet to take 
exclusively. And in so doing, they are driven to take refuge in 
the glory of the race, because the consciousness of the individual 
forbids him finding material enough in himself. But the race is 
only an aggregate of individuals, and does not rise in character 
above that of those who compose it. We may make an abstract 
idea of man if we will, and leave out features that do not please 
us ; but this is merely a creation of the mind. The race, indeed, 
has some qualities which the individual has not; for instance, 
perpetuity. It has not that element of littleness which we feel 
in our own case—the necessity of death. But this simply means 
that men reproduce themselves, and leave others to take their 
place when they are gone. The race itself has no substantive 
existence of its own, it is simply the succession of separate men. 
In the same way it is a common thing to shrink from the ques- 
tion of responsibility and punishment; though at the same time 
we are ready to admit imperfection and failure in coming up to 
the abstract standard of right, for the feeling of humiliation 
which the latter admission creates is quite distinct from that 
which arises from viewing ourselves as accountable to God. We 
get rid also of the thoughts of death as best we can. In all 
literature and society it is ignored as much as possible. But 
surely that system has no slight advantages which can dispose of 
all the facts of life without refusing to see any part of them.” 
III. Let us turn now to Renan’s views on the origin of 
the supernatural element of the four Gospels. After tracing the 
several steps by which the principles of criticism, applied by 
Wolf to the Homeric poems, were employed first upon the Old 





The following eloquent but melancholy passage shews that Renan’s prin- 
ciples do not shut out some misgivings. e see the same tendency in similar 
quarters to find support and consolation in the consciousness of an honest and 
laborious search after truth, as if it were something more certain than the truth 
itself, which it is felt may be disappointing. “ Voila, suivant moi, l’avenir, si 
Vavenir est au progrés. Arrivera-t-on 4 une vue plus certaine de la destinée de 
Vhomme et de ses rapports avec l’infini? Saurons-nous plus clairement la loi de 
Vorigine des étres, la nature de la conscience, ce qu’est la vie et la personnalité ? 
Le monde, sans revenir a la crédulité et tout en persistant dans sa voie de phi- 
losophie positive, retrouvera-t-il la joie, l’ardeur, l’espérance, les longues pensées ? 
Vaudra-t-il encore‘ un jour la peine de vivre, et homme qui croit au devoir 
trouvera-t-il dans le devoir la récompense? Cette science, a laquelle nous con- 
sacrons notre vie, nous veidubtalie ce que nous lui sacrifions? Je Vignore. 
Ce qu’il ya de certain, c’est qu’en cherchant le vrai par la methode scientifique, 
nous aurons fait notre devoir. Si la vérité est triste, nous aurons du moins la 
consolation de l’avoir trouvée selon les régles; ou pourra dire que nous aurions 
mérité de la trouver plus consolante; nous nous rendrons ce témoignage que 
nous aurons été avec nous-méme d’une sincérité absolue.”— Discours d’ ouverture 
du cours de Langues Hébraique, etc. 1862. We are reminded of the saying, 
‘* Veritatem Philosophia queerit, religio habet.” 
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and then the New Testament, he enters upon the subject of the 
mythical theory advanced by Strauss. Its weak parts, he says, 
were soon pointed out by a large number of opponents, whose 
aim was to prove that the myth was impossible at the period at 
which Christianity appeared, and that the work necessary for 
the formation of a myth could not have taken place in the 
interval between the death of Jesus and the time at which the 
accounts of his life were drawn up. His own opinion on the 
date of the Gospels is that they carry us very near to the time of 
Jesus, if not in their present form, at least by means of the 
documents which compose them; and that they contain an 
immediate echo of the reports current in the first Christian 
generation.” Hence he allows that the groundwork of the 
evangelic narrative is real, and censures Strauss for having 
almost entirely lost sight of the personal action of Jesus.” He 
conceives that the supernatural part of the account of his life is 
a colouring of the actual facts. ‘ The evangelic ideal,” he says, 
*‘was the result of a transfiguration and not of a creation.”’? And 
he distinguishes his theory from that of Strauss, by the use of the 
word legend rather than of myth.2 Although there was no longer 
power of spontaneity enough to originate a myth, there was 
enough to produce a legendary version of a true history. Fer- 
tility of legend lasts until the arrival of the age of science, only 
diminishing in power in proportion as it is subdued by care for 
reality.” And the East never knew that intellectual greatness 
which does not need miracles. It cared little for a sage who 
worked no wonders. It has always looked upon nature with the 
eyes of a child. Thus the legend springs up of itself without 
intention to deceive, and once started it grows as it rolls along. 
The fables of the Talmud shew perfectly this tendency in the 
case of the Jews. And its development in the time of Christ 
was aided by the expectation of the Messiah and the excited con- 
dition of the people. At the same time he confesses that the 
problem is the obscurest in history, and that we must despair of 
ever completely understanding the question, owing to the want 
of the necessary documents.’ 

In examining this theory we may confine our thoughts to 
the single point of our Lord’s Resurrection. If the accounts of 
that event could be the creation of the Christian body, we shall 
be able to admit still more readily that there is the same source 
for the supernatural form of His ministry. And if it could not 
be so, there will be no inducement to any one to make a dif- 
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ficulty of the other miracles. For the supernatural is found in a 
higher degree in the resurrection than in anything else recorded 
in the Gospels, except the Incarnation.‘ 

We must begin with noticing the importance of the continua- 
tion of the Christian history contained in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The date of that book must be the same as that which Renan 
assigns to the Gospels, and its authority equally good. The way 
then in which it describes the followers of Jesus as holding 
together after his death, under the conviction that they formed 
a Church founded by Him, and proceeding at once on the day of 
Pentecost to carry out his work with activity, is a great confir- 
mation of the truth of his appearance after the Resurrection de- 
scribed in the Gospels. For what else but the reality of that 
event can easily account for their conduct under circumstances 
in which we should look for their despair and dispersion? But 
next, this truth was the point which they placed foremost in their 
teaching. It is inseparable from any part of it even in the ear- 
liest times. It is the sum of St. Peter’s sermon in the second 
chapter. Now we must remember the importance of time in 
this question. A very considerable period must have elapsed 
before the Christians could have generally accepted the fiction of 
Christ having risen. It could not have had its origin nor have 
circulated amongst those who had been the earliest members of 
the church. And yet we find that this beyond everything was 
that which gave the chief strength to Christ’s own disciples, to 
whose exertions the spreading of the Church was due. And fur- 
ther, the very existence of the Christian community, not as a 
mere multitude without any bond of union, but as an organized 
body, having its worship and symbolic rites (which implies some 
points of common belief), and in which the supreme authority 
was in the hands of the Apostles, did not present a condition of 
things favourable for the growth of Legend. It requires freedom, 
leisure, and room for the play of fancy, and absence of con- 
troling criticism. But the facts were too recent and the influ- 
ence of the Apostles too nearly felt for such an invention to have 
originated and spread for many years after Christ’s death. 

And long before we quit this period we have fresh testimony 
to the Resurrection, from one who was not an original member 
of the Church, in the whole of St. Paul’s writings. It is true 
that he does not allude to the events connected with the Incar- 





* Compare the following passage from Renan (in his essay on Channing p. 378.) 
“ En vérité, dans cette voie il n’y a que le premier pas qui coite; il ne faut pas 
marchander avec le surnaturel; la foi va peor seule piéce, et, le sacrifice ac- 
compli, il ne sied pas de réclaimer au détail les droits dont on a fait une fois pour 
toutes l’entiére cession.” 
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nation, which are also not found in St. John, and has no mention 
in particular of our Lord’s miracles, yet he is a witness to the 
Resurrection. If we went to the length of supposing his con- 
viction that he had himself seen the Lord to be the result of 
an excited imagination, still he must either have derived the 
notion from the Church before he thought he was himself a wit- 
ness of its truth, or it must have been entirely his own delusion. 
In the first case, his own reference to Peter, James the Lord’s 
brother, and all the other witnesses mentioned in 1 Cor. xv., 
shews what authority there was for the belief. Ifthe other alter- 
native were taken, then he could have found in the same con- 
temporaries those who not only could have refuted him, but who 
would have been bound to do so by the truthfulness which their 
Master inculcated. It is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the argument we have here briefly indicated. 

And as to any tendency to legendary creation on the part of 
the early Christians, supposing it to exist, it could not affect the 
question of the Resurrection. Kenan appeals to the Talmud as 
proof of the fictions of which the Jewish mind was capable. 
But the fables in the Talmud did not concern persons known to 
the authors of them and their contemporaries, so as to be subject 
to correction from friends and enemies. The cases are not parallel. 
But the grand difference is that between the school of Christ and 
the Rabbis. The disciples had been trained to truth and sobriety. 
That spirit of truthfulness which they had learned from Jesus 
would forbid their propagating a lie under the notion of doing 
honour to Him. And they were too much in earnest to play 
with the facts of His life, and to let their imaginations gradually 
invest Him with a fictitious glory. 

And besides this love of truth in those who were best in- 
formed, which would also have made it imperative upon them to 
discourage any such attempt on the part of others, there were 
two distinct parties which would have opposed all additions to 
what had been received from the first as our Lord’s history. 
One of these was the Judaizing party. It is difficult quite to 
realize their position; but we may be certain that they would 
watch with jealousy anything which would tend to weaken their 
hold on the law of Moses, by carrying the history of our Lord 
further than facts had warranted. The other was a spiritualizing 
party, represented by Hymenzeus and Philetus at Ephesus, who 
taught that “the resurrection is passed already ” (2 Tim. ii. 17), 
that is, that each Christian had experienced a spiritual resurrec- 
tion, and that no other was to be looked for. A similar party 
existed at Corinth, and occasioned the writing of the fifteenth 
chapter of St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians. They do 
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not seem indeed to have denied the truth of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. It had been taught too distinctly by St. Paul. It is pro- 
bable, however, that they would have done so, if they had been 
able. At least the tendency of their thought would have been 
adverse to the originating of such a belief. If then we find ab- 
solutely no trace of resistance to it, in the early period, from any 
portion of the members of the church, it seems morally certain 
that its reality had placed it beyond dispute. 

In this discussion of Renan’s opinions the reader will notice 
that we have said little which is new. It is satisfactory to find 
that the old arguments for Christianity hold their ground on the 
principal points, and that they simply require adaptation in order 
to be made serviceable ix the preserit foria of: the controversy. 
It will be undérstedé atso that ‘thére* has beer ro attempt to 
argue the question with Renan -on his own ground. Our wish 
has been to criticize him -from ‘he poirt of view taken by be- 
lievers in Christianity, to draw out the difference between his 
principles and theirs, and consite*ing him as a representative of 
a class of writers, to suggest the ‘Way in which we should pro- 
ceed in judging of their views. The right course seems to be 
this, to be clear as to what our own principles are, and to be 
acquainted with the grounds of our belief; and then if we meet 
with opponents of Christianity, to try to discover their first 
principles, even if they do not distinctly apprehend them them- 
selves, or disguise them under ambiguous language. If we adopt 
this method, it may be hoped that we shall escape or put an end 
to suspense on the most important of all questions; while we 
may receive material for thought, and gain, at times, enlarge- 
ment of view from adverse writings, without being shaken on 
the fundamental points of our holy faith. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF LINGUISTIC PREPARATION FOR 
MISSIONARIES IN GENERAL, 


WITH SOME REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN EASTERN VERNACULARS.@ 


Tue call to engage personally in the work of propagating the 
religion of the Lord Jesus in heathen lands is great and press- 
ing. Would that it were more earnestly thought over, and more 
sincerely and prayerfully examined by all right-minded ministers 
and candidates for the ministry! This, however, does not form 
the main subject which I desire now to bring under the notice 
of the Dublin University Prayer Union. But what I do desire 
at the present tine to-impresssupon the ‘merabers is the great 
importance of the-due pzeparation of a smissionary for his work. 

Foremost among the requisites for missionary work is to be 
named personal piety-and a desire to “arin souls.” It is useless, 
and worse than useless, to urge ‘an unconverted man to engage 
in the work of going forth:ta preach Christ, when he has not 
known Him personally as his Kedeemer. The first preparation 
must be made on the knees, a surrender of the heart to God; 
and in all the observations which I may make, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that they are made subservient to this. 

But this requirement is not peculiar to foreign work, it is 
just as essential at home. We have got too much into the habit 
of viewing the ministry at home in the light of a mere profes- 
sion, preliminary to the entrance on which various courses have 
to be gone through. But when we consider for what purpose 
it was instituted by Christ, namely, ‘‘to seek his sheep which 
are scattered abroad in this naughty world,” we see that to be 
a real, not a nominal, minister of Christ something more than 
outward ordination, whether Episcopalian or otherwise, is re- 
quired, even an inward ordination by the Holy Ghost. 

Nor is an acquaintance with theology of greater importance 
for foreign than for home work, as it is equally essential to both. 
In our two-years’ divinity course a solid foundation is laid for 
future studies; but remember it is only a foundation. You 
cannot “finish your education” in theology. The science is 





@ By the Rev. Ch. H. H. Wright, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter 
College, Oxford; Foreign Secretary of the Dublin University Prayer Union; 
British Chaplain (elect) at Dresden. Read before the Union, Dec. 6th, 1862. 

[We prefer to insert the article of Mr. Wright in the form in which it was 
delivered. As bearing upon one important department of Christian scholarship 
it is worthy of careful attention. The subject is one of considerable interest, 
and we are thankful to have it in a manner forced upon our notice. The article 
which follows this has been introduced as affording a practical illustration of 
the use which can be made of such learning as Mr. Wright so ably, judiciously, 
and earnestly recommends.—Eb. J. S. L.] 
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inexhaustible, and the Rationalists within and without our 
church will have performed a work for which we ought to be 
grateful, when they have thoroughly aroused the clergy to give 
that due attention to theological and Biblical study which was 
so characteristic a mark of the divines of the Reformational 
and Puritan eras. 

And let me, just in passing, remark that it is in this way, 
and not by means of ecclesiastical prosecutions, that we ought to 
repel error. Careful reading, earnest study, and sound argu- 
ment, will do more to drive away strange doctrines than all 
the legal tribunals that may be set at work. And it is certainly 
a hardship that clergymen of our church should be condemned 
for heresy, and cut off from all position and means of liveli- 
hood, when few doors are open by which they may leave the 
Church, in consequence of the supposed indelibility of holy 
orders, which seems to form a portion of the law of the land. 
When clergymen shall be permitted by law to resign their 
sacred office, aud to enter the ranks of the bar and the other 
professions without any /egal disqualification—when holy orders 
shall be no more required in the universities as a neces- 
sary qualification for holding professorships unconnected with 
theology—it will be possible to indict individuals for heresy 
without the prosecutors incurring the charge of being persecu- 
tors. May this time soon come; for surely no right-minded 
man can desire to see our national Church composed as it is 
at present of men of almost all sorts and shades of opinion, 
Trinitarian and Socinian, Evangelical and Tractarian, Rational- 
istic and Pantheistic. 

To return to my theme: there are branches of study which, 
though useful at home, are still more practically useful in some 
mission fields. For instance, a missionary in India, who desires 
to make way with the more intellectual Hindus who are the 
leaders of the masses, will be much better qualified for his work 
if he is acquainted with logic and metaphysics. Without this 
knowledge he will find it difficult to understand the various tenets 
of the philosophical schools of India. His ignorance in this re- 
spect may sometimes do harm to the truth he desires to uphold. 
Difficulties from which at home he may be able profitably to 
divert his hearers’ attention will have often to be discussed 
more deeply abroad. 

“The whole Hindu nation is leavened with metaphysical 
lore.” The mass of the people in our own land are ignorant 
of, and care not to know, the speculations of philosophers on 
abstract questions. In India it is different; a current of Pan- 


- theism, now of a coarser, now of a more subtle kind, pervades 
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the minds of its people. We are not, however, to imagine that 
all Hindus are imbued with a love of these questions, or that all 
are filled with a reverence for their philosophical systems. Re- 
ligion in India often consists in a mere observance of caste 
customs and a routine of idle ceremonies. There, as well as at 
home, are men to be met who know and care nothing about 
religion, whose god is really their belly, and who mind only 
earthly things. 

Notwithstanding this fact, we must also bear in mind that 
many things are found when we search for them, which we do 
not discover by a mere cursory survey. A person may dwell 
for years in Ireland, and yet be perfectly ignorant of the pro- 
gress of missionary work among our Roman Catholic country- 
men; and so in India, civilians busied about other concerns 
may be totally ignorant of the progress of Christianity. Simi- 
larly also, a man with some knowledge of metaphysics and 
of Indian literature may discover many like-minded with him- 
self in those respects among the people, whose sentiments would 
be quite unknown to a man of a different stamp. At home we 
sometimes find that a minister who, while occupying himself 
with his main business of preaching the Word, acquaints him- 
self with the state of feeling among literary and scientific circles, 
is often able indirectly to do much for the cause of God, and 
to secure a respectful attention to his preaching from some who 
otherwise might not listen at all. On the other hand, we 
sometimes see that a clergyman who dogmatically preaches the 
same gospel and is ready to condemn.as heretics all who differ 
from himself, even in their phraseology alone, often, without 
intending it, does much injury to evangelical truth. The case is 
no doubt the same abroad, exceptis excipiendis. 

A preliminary study then of logic and metaphysics will 
prove often of great service to the missionary, and will some- 
times lead him to see that the same truth can be expressed in a 
different phraseology. A study of the Indian schools of philo- 
sophy at home would perhaps occupy too much time, but yet 
the missionary-designate might profitably peruse the essay of 
Dr. Mullens, the Rev. K. M. Banerjea’s Dialogues on the Hindu 
Philosophy, and Dr. Ballantyne’s Christianity contrasted with 
Hindu Philosophy, along with his specimen fasciculus of the 
Bible for the Pandits. Dr. Ballantyne’s works especially will 
supply him with many valuable hints, though he may not always 
coincide with their learned author. 

We may safely omit speaking of the importance of a know- 
ledge of Greek, especially of Biblical Greek, since it is gener- 
ally considered as necessary for all clergymen, although a real 
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acquaintence with it is not commonly to be met with. But the 
case is different with respect to Hebrew, which is sadly neglected, 
and generally, when not altogether neglected, studied on such 
an unsound basis that it would be better not known at all. The 
multiplicity of such “helps” as grammatical analyses, and the 
very discreditable blunders into which many of the defenders of 
truth have fallen in their replies to Essays and Reviews, and in 
their criticisms on the recently-published and much to be lamented 
work of Bishop Colenso, would supply many illustrations of the 
truth of this statement. We have now, however, to deal with 
the subject in its relation to the missionary. And from this point 
of view Hebrew is one of the most important languages, if 
studied on a sound grammatical foundation. It is the key to 
the other Shemitic languages, and in many particulars resembles 
more closely the modern than the classical Arabic. Inde- 
pendently of its great importance as enshrining the sacred ora- 
cles of God, its position as auxiliary to a knowledge of Arabic 
would of itself render it of immense value to the missionary. 

Though the grammar of Gesenius cannot be dispensed with 
by English students, I may be permitted to call attention to an 
excellent grammar written in English, now in the course of 
publication (the first part has already appeared) by Dr. M. M. 
Kalisch, one of our first Hebrew scholars. The numerous exer- 
cises interwoven with the work render it of peculiar value, and 
much information will be found in the second part which is not 
to be derived even from the grammar of Gesenius. I refer of 
course to the smaller grammar of Gesenius, which is the only 
one that has been translated into English. 

In speaking of missionary work, it cannot be forgotten that 
India is the scene of our most important missionary operations, 
and that by far the greater number of our university mission- 
aries are labouring in that field. Though a knowledge of He- 
brew will be of great importance to an Indian missionary, there 
is one language which he ought by no means to neglect, and 
which may be perhaps of‘still more consequence to him, namely, 
the Sanskrit. Through its medium alone any real insight can 
be obtained into the theology and philosophy of the Hindus. 
The Vedas, their sacred books, the Upanishads, the philosophical 
supplements thereto, the Puranas which explain the more popular 
aspects of Hindu worship, the laws of Manu, the great epic 
poems, the dramas, in fine all that is valuable or authoritative 
in Hindu worship, religion, literature, and philosophy, must 
be sought for in Sanskrit. An acquaintance with this literature, 
even in its broad outlines, will be of great service to the mis- 
sionary. 
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And not only is Sanskrit of importance as containing the 
Hindu literature, it is perhaps of still more value as the root and 
source of many of the vernacular tongues. Bengali, Marathi 
and Gujarathi are closely Sanskritic. Hindi, Hindustani (which 
is Hindi mixed with Arabic and Persian), and the many dialects 
and languages of North and West India are all full of Sanskrit 
words, which generally form the greater portion of their voca- 
bularies. Even the South Indian languages, though belonging 
to a different family, have borrowed “from the Sanskrit an 
infinity of words relating to science, law, religion, caste, and 
the various incidents of Hindu life.” 

Allow me here to refer on this subject to the lecture by 
Professor Monier Williams, the Boden Professor at Oxford, “On 
the Study of Sanskrit in relation to Missionary Work in India,’”? 
which is deserving of a careful perusal. 

Of scarcely less importance is a knowledge of Arabic. Sans- 
krit is the language which will prove of most service to the mis- 
sionary among the Hindus, while Arabic is of more value to 
the missionary among the Mussulmans, as it is their sacred lan- 
guage. There are indeed translations of the Koran into Persian 
and Hindustani, but nothing can compensate in general for a 
want of acquaintance with the original Arabic. It is a language, 
too, deserving of study from the great value of the works contained 
in it, and doubly interesting from the light which it sheds upon 
Hebrew. We must also remember, that in acquiring Hindu- 
stani, the lingua franca of North India, Arabic will be found of 
still greater service than even Sanskrit. 

Notwithstanding the great importance of these studies to a 
missionary, there is in many quarters a prejudice against them. 
Instead of recommending individuals designated for missionary 
work, who may be obliged to remain at home for a year or two, 
to pursue such studies, many members of missionary committees 
would prefer such persons rather to engage in the work of the 
parochial ministry. A knowledge of Arabic, Sanskrit, etc., when 
already acquired by a missionary candidate, is no doubt often 
approved of and commended, but very slight indeed is the en- 
couragement given to take up such studies. Persons desirous 
of pursuing such studies, have actually been suspected of being 
“ hookworms,” and of not having their hearts in the right place. 
But, assuredly, if work in India among a heathen people is the 
aim of an individual, he would be much better prepared for it 
by a study of the sacred books and languages of the people 
among whom he is going, than by devoting himself for the time 
he is at home to the ordinary routine of parochial work. 


’ London: Williams and Norgate. 
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. “The children of this world are”’ still “ wiser in their gene- 
ration than the children of light,” notwithstanding our Lord’s 
exhortation to be “ wise as serpents though harmless as doves.” 
This is illustrated by the care which the Government now takes 
that their men, who are to fill only secular offices, shall be well 
grounded in the elements of Sanskrit or Arabic, and of one of 
the vernaculars, before quitting this country, while on the other 
hand missionary societies in general look coldly upon such 
studies. But surely, if a preliminary preparation in these lan- 
guages is useful to members of the Civil Service, much more 
necessary is it for the missionary service. 

Dr. A. Judson, one of the greatest missionaries of modern 
times, thus expressed himself with respect to the utility of study- 
ing Pali, the sacred language of Burmah, introduced into that 
country along with Buddhism :— 


“ Tt is obvious that the introduction of a new religion and new sacred 
writings must have had great effect on the language of a people: and, 
accordingly, not to speak of the influence which the Pali has had on the 
general construction of the Burman language, a considerable number of 
words in common use, and a very great proportion of theological terms, 
are of Pali origin. Thus, though the Pali is now a dead language, culti- 
vated by the learned only, some knowledge of it is indispensable to one 
who would acquire a perfect knowledge of the Burman,—and especially to 
a missionary who intends to translate the Scriptures, and who ought, 
therefore, above all others, to be perfectly acquainted with the terms he 
employs.” 


Even in South India, among the non-Sanskritic languages, 
the above remarks are fully applicable to Sanskrit; how much 
more then in the case of the languages of the North and 
West ? 

We have so far alluded only to the so-called sacred languages, 
but a preliminary preparation might also be well made at home 
in the case of some, if not all, of the vernaculars, more especially 
Hindustani and Bengali. There is unfortunately in missionary 
circles a common prejudice against a study of these languages 
at home, but the best authorities agree that after a careful study 
of the elements at home, the languages would be acquired col- 
loquially on the spot in less than half the time, and with greater 
grammatical accuracy than it is possible to do in India. The 
Rev. Dr. Mullens of the London Missionary Society thus speaks 
on this point :— 


“The beginnings of his knowledge a missionary may well secure at 
home. While continuing other studies, he may for twelve months give 
attention to his new language; to the verbs, nouns, and common terms; 
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and endeavour to secure the thorough acquisition of a small vocabulary. 
The pronunciation he should learn under a competent teacher.’”¢ 


Still more striking is the testimony of one of our own mem- 


bers, the Rev. William Gray, M.A., ex-Sch. T. C. D:— 


** Let me remark upon this most important point in the study of the 
language, that xo native is equal, in point of value as a teacher, to a Euro- 
pean who has mastered the language. This at least is my experience. You 
will generally find the native moonshees either so little interested in your 
progress, or so timid about correcting your mistakes, or so ignorant of 
the real way of teaching you the pronunciation, that in fact you will be 
obliged constantly to insist upon their correcting you. Else, during the 
time of their being with you, you will find them beyond all question in a 
state half way between wakefulness and sleep.”’¢ 


Of still more importance is the testimony of Sir C. E. Tre- 
velyan in the report of the Civil Service Commissioners :— 


“It is an important fact, that the elements of the Indian languages 
can be acquired with much greater facility and exactness with the assist- 
ance of an European teacher than of a Moulavie or Pandit. The object be- 
ing to bridge the interval between two systems of language, a well-instructed 
English professor who has studied the grammar and construction of both, 
and is familiar both with the previous knowledge of the student, and with 
the difficulties he is likely to feel, is a far better guide than a native who 


knows only his own system and has little in common with the English 
student.” 


The Commissioners remarked that the above extract was 
shewn to the late Professor H. H. Wilson, who fully coincided 
with it. He added, with reference to tuition in India :— 


“The great merit of the old college of Fort William course was the com- 
bination of European and native instructors ; the former giving the principles, 
the latter the practice. European professors alone are competent to in- 
troduce European students to a knowledge of the oriental languages. 
Native teachers are valuable to perfect them in their use. I have re- 
peatedly shewn, by a reference to the Indian examinations, that a young 
civilian becomes qualified for the public service in a longer or a shorter 


period, ix proportion to the knowledge of the languages in which he has to 
pass that he takes with him from this country.” 


Professor Max Miiller says :— 


‘Tt is a mistake to imagine that the Oriental languages can be better 
learnt in Calcutta than in London. The elements of grammar and a 
knowledge of the literature can be acquired infinitely better from Euro- 
pean teachers; and it is only after this solid foundation has been laid, 


that actual intercourse and conversation with natives can be of any prac- 
tical use.” 





« Report of the Missionary Conference at Liverpool, p. 20. 
¢ Dublin University Prayer Union Report for 1861. 
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Dr. John Muir, late of the Bengal Civil Service, the learned 
editor of several Sanskrit works, and founder of the Sanskrit 
professorship in the University of Edinburgh, thus writes :— 


“The first point of qualification to be noticed is the acquisition of the 
Indian language, or languages, which are to form the medium of communi- 
cation between the missionary and those to whom he is sent. It is not 
essential that the missionary student should in every case become an 
accomplished oriental scholar before he sets sail for India. It is, however, 
much to be desired that he should be so, if his course of reading can be 
so arranged as to leave him sufficient time for this branch of study, with- 
out neglecting others to which it is even more essential that he should 
devote himself at this stage of his career. It is especially important that 
those missionaries who are destined to labour among learned Hindus and 
Mohammedans should, before leaving home, make good progress in 
Sanskrit and Arabic, which are more difficult of acquisition than the 
vernacular dialects of India.”¢ 


Are not these testimonies, which might easily be multiplied, 
sufficient to shew that it would be well if at least the rudiments 
of the required languages were studied at home? Much way 
would be made in them by a careful study of six months, or even 
less, devoted to this purpose under competent professors. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel wisely recog- 
nized the importance of such studies by announcing two years 
ago that it was willing to support missionary scholarships in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. No candidates, however, 
presented themselves at that time, and I am informed by the 
secretary of that society that it has not renewed its offer since 
that time, and ‘is not now prepared to do so.” 

In the Missionary College of St. Augustine, Canterbury, 
these studies do not seem to be neglected; Hebrew forms part 
of the course of study for both the second and third years, and 
Dr. Reinhold Rost, a Sanskrit and Dravidic scholar of high 
eminence is the Oriental lecturer to the college. 

But why should not the Church Missionary Society do some- 
thing in this department? The course of study in Islington 
College is generally of four years duration, but, with the excep- 
tion of Hebrew, no other oriental language is regularly taught 
within its walls. 

It might, however, without material inconvenience, be ar- 
ranged that the course at Islington College for non-university 
men should be brought to a close in three and a half years, and 
six months out of the four years’ course be specially devoted to 





¢ Vide his Remarks on the conduct of Missionary Operations in Northern India, 
and on the Training of Missionary Agents. Capetown: 1352. A tract which it 
is to be hoped Dr. Muir may be induced to republish. 
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linguistic preparation :—or the course might be extended by that 
period. In the case of those men proceeding to India, Hindus- 
tani, Bengali, etc., according to the destined locality, would 
form a suitable subject of study for all, and in case of special 
aptitude for such studies in certain individuals, the elements of 
Sanskrit or Arabic might in addition be acquired. Returned 
missionaries might well be employed on such service. The 
study of Hebrew and Greek might also be more carefully 
attended to in this six months’ course. 

For university men, a somewhat different plan would be 
required. Individuals might occasionally avail themselves of 
the advantages of Islington, but in general it would be found 
more useful to maintain missionary candidates at their respective 
universities. Regularly founded missionary scholarships, open 
to competition, are objectionable in many particulars. But 
what objection could be made to giving exhibitions to students 
in the universities, regularly engaged for missionary work, for 
not less than one year’s duration, and not more than three? 
The value of such exhibitions should be of £40 for three years, 
£60 for two, and £60, £80, or £100 for one year, according to 
merit, upon condition of presenting certificates each year of two 
terms diligent study of some oriental languages, under a recog- 
nized university professor, or in the case of only one year’s such 
study being possible, a certificate of attendance of three terms ; 
together with a certificate of having passed the ordinary univer- 
sity course with credit, if the student had not already completed 
his university curriculum. In the latter case, it might be well 
to leave the individual free during that period either to enter 
into holy orders or not, according to his own discretion. 

By some such regulation as this, the Church Missionary 
Society would enable their missionaries to acquire the various 
vernaculars of their respective stations with greater ease and faci- 
lity, and their men would be better equipped for their work. 
Individuals who had no facility for acquiring a foreign language 
would be easily discovered, and thus the number of missionaries 
unable to speak the vernaculars of the people among whom they 
labour would be reduced. Stipulations might easily be entered 
into by the holders of such exhibitions for returning the money 
to the Society should circumstances hinder them from proceeding 
abroad. Cases of individual hardship might well be left to the 
discretion of the Committee. 

Another object of great importance would also be gained by 
an adoption of this plan, and that is, a larger accession of men to 
the missionary ranks. For it is a well-known fact that without 
any diminution of zeal, or of love for souls, direct and personal 
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calls to home-spheres of work are often made on men at the con- 
clusion of their university course, which, as they are more per- 
sonal, weigh more than the indirect call to missionary work, 
when a man has to seek employment instead of being sought for. 
Several instances readily arise to my own mind of the truth of 
these remarks. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the advantages that are 
presented in this university for due preparation in these lan- 
guages, etc. I trust the time is not far distant when the inte- 
resting Sanskrit lectures of my friend Dr. Siegfried,‘ and the 
classes in Arabic and Hindustani, will be attended, not merely 
as now by candidates for the civil service, and an occasional 
amateur, but also by some seeking to prepare themselves for the 
higher service of becoming the Christian teachers of India. 

A few words in conclusion on a kindred topic, namely, on 
Christian literature in eastern vernaculars. To create such a litera- 
ture special men are required. At home, there are many men of 
great ministerial usefulness who do not come forward as literary 
writers, and there are not a few, as might well be expected, who 
though they do come forward are not successful as such. We 
very naturally expect to see the same thing exhibited in mission 
fields. There as here, there are some men of literary taste, few 
however in number, and there as here, there are men who write 
books which are not of much value or interest. It cannot be 
otherwise. An element, too, adverse to literary usefulness is 
found abroad which does not exist at home, namely, the neces- 
sity of writing in a foreign language. Hence not only is literary 
taste required, but also the power of acquiring accurately the 
idiom of a foreign language. 

It is, in addition, requisite that a writer for the East should 
have a good acquaintance with oriental tastes. The evil of 
many works, written in the vernacular by missionaries, is not 
only that they are defective in vigour and faulty in idiom, but 
also that they exhibit too much of what has been well designated 
as Anglicism, and are therefore unadapted for the masses. 

No doubt to remedy completely these defects we must seek 
for native writers; but native authors are not readily to be 
found. We cannot expect many original works to be produced 
in India for a long time to come. Wherever a talent for author- 





Ff Since these lines were penned, and only four or five days after this paper 
had been read, the University of Dublin sustained a severe loss by the sad and 
unexpected death of Dr. Rudolph T. Siegfried, Professor of Sanskrit. Enthu- 
siastieally fond of his subject, he often succeeded in infusing that enthusiasm 
into his pupils. Dr. C. Lottner, an able philologist, at present supplies his 
place. 
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ship is exhibited by native Hindus or others, it ought to be 
sedulously fostered, instead of being, as is sometimes done, kept 
under by the European missionaries. Still, translations must 
necessarily form the staple of Christian Indian literature for 
some time to come. The formation of the-Christian Vernacular 
Education Society for India was a step in the right direction, 
and it has already done a good deal to encourage works in the 
vernaculars, whether written by missionaries or natives. 

In the preparation of school books, much care must be taken 
above all things to avoid the prevalent tendency to Anglicize. 
We have seen reading books, for instance, designed for transla- 
tion into Indian vernaculars, composed mainly of extracts, and 
not very light or amusing ones either, from different English 
authors, including extracts from some of our poets; as, for 
example, Thomson’s Seasons, Gay’s Fables, and such like. We 
would suggest the adoption of quite a different plan. Why 
should the native literatures be completely ignored? The Hito- 
padesa might supply such a work with exquisite fables; the 
Arab historians and geographers would furnish some very inte- 
resting and thoroughly oriental narratives and descriptions ; 
proverbs of native origin are to be had in abundance; extracts 
from some of the Sanskrit dramas, an unobjectionable Vedic ~ 
hymn, and an unobjectionable extract from the Koran would 
diversify the work. Chapters from Isaiah, so full of oriental 
imagery, chapters from St. John, so full of beautiful gospel 
truth, with occasional, and only occasional, extracts from English 
writers, when combined, would form reading books suited to 
oriental tastes, and more acceptable to the people at large, 
without the slightest compromise of truth. 

Few natives can be employed at present without European 
superintendence, and if much real and not merely apparent pro- 
gress is to be made in this direction, men must be specially set 
apart for literary work. But missionary societies in general 
seem to shrink from doing this, as it is not likely to be popular 
at home, where the common idea of a missionary seems still to 
be that of a person travelling from place to place with a Bible in 
his hand, preaching to the people. The fact is too often thrown 
into the background, that without previous instruction the good 
seed is for the most part but scattered on the wayside, to be 
gathered up by the fowls of the air. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society has done much for India, especially in the way 
of Biblical translations, and that the other great societies have 
all contributed something. Perhaps the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions has issued the greatest 
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number of works in the different languages of the respective 
countries where their missions have been established. 

There is much, very much, need of combination in order to 
effect any great result in this department. It is far easier to 
translate a work from one oriental language to another than 
direct from English. Thus it is easier to translate from Persian 
into Hindustani, or from Hindustani into Bengali, or from 
Sanskrit into Marathi, or from Arabic into Hindustani, than to 
translate into any of these languages direct from English. There 
is a greater probability of the correct idiom being attained, and 
such work can more safely be committed to native translators. 

Arabic would serve with advantage as the literary language 
for the greatest part of the East, and, combined with Hindus- 
tani and Tamil, for India. In these languages it is of essential 
importance that school books should be either compiled or trans- 
lated from the best European models. Scientific manuals, theo- 
logical treatises,—devotional, dogmatic and controversial,—with 
commentaries on the Scriptures,—not only homiletical, but also 
directly exegetical,—tracts, story books for the young, some sougd 
works on philosophy and on other subjects are needed. Christian 
literature in any of the vernaculars of the east is of very limited 
extent. In some a complete version of the Scriptures is not to 
be had; in others, scarcely more than the Bible and a few ordi- 
nary tracts. In very few of them are there to be found any 
first rate books on theology, history, or science, and very few 
instructive books for children are to be had in these languages. 

But suppose for instance, that the missionaries at Beyrout, 
Damascus, and Cairo were in concert with the missionaries in 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; that the work were fairly divided 
among them, and really valuable books were at once composed, 
compiled, and translated, in the first instance into Arabic and 
and Hindustani, under conjoint native and missionary superin- 
tendence, and then translated or re-translated into the various 
languages in which they were required,—in a much shorter time 
than under the present circumstances the grand object might be 
attained. This idea may be found practically Utopian, but it is 
worth consideration. 

Of all languages for the East, Arabic is the most useful for this 
purpose. It has many readers in India, and good works brought 
out in it could, without much trouble, be made available in that 
country. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions have made a good beginning of a Christian literature 
in that language, but it is only acommencement. The ingenious 
plan of the Rev. Jules Ferette, a missionary of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church, for printing Arabic with all the required vowels, 
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and with only one row of type instead of three as formerly, will 
lessen materially the expense of Arabic printing, and induce the 
printing of Arabic works with all the necessary vowels. A full 
description of this scheme will be found in the number of Evan- 
gelical Christendom for December, 1862. 

Beyrout, Damascus, and Cairo would form important centres 
for producing an Arabic Christian literature, and the importance 
of the latter post makes the withdrawal of the Church Missionary 
Society’s mission the more to be regretted. The American mis- 
sionaries have occupied the place; but, valuable as their labours 
are, and able as are their missionaries in that city,—as I was glad 
to find acknowledged by all parties on the spot—they admitted 
to me that their varied duties precluded them from doing much 
for Christian literature. They would gladly welcome a mis- 
sionary of any denomination who would take up that department 
in a Catholic spirit. The Mahommedans, except perhaps in 
India, are not yet ripe for any decided aggression upon their 
doctrines ; but works on Christianity of an uncontroversial ten- 
dency would in time prepare the way for more aggressive 
measures. 

The school, lately established in Cairo by the energy of Miss 
M. L. Whately, will possibly hereafter prove of considerable 
importance. Perhaps the time is not far distant when an 
English mission may be re-commenced there, not to interfere 
with the labours of our American brethren, but to supplement 
their efforts by aiming to make that city a centre of Christian 
literature for Africa and the greater part of Asia. 

Hindered as I have been hitherto by unforeseen circum- 
stances from engaging personally in missionary work in India, 
which I had long looked forward to as my destined field of 
labour for Christ, 1 confess my eyes still turn with longing 
towards the East. I trust that in His good time an opening 
may be made, by which I can assist in what I cannot but regard 
as one of the most important departments—the preparation of an 
Eastern literature thoroughly leavened with a Christian spirit. 

What work can be nobler, what work more spirit-stirring, 
than thus to labour for Christ in distant lands? To be the 
regenerators of the East; to rekindle there the light of Chris- 
tianity ; to rescue from spiritual thraldom these noble oriental 
races ; to fulfil literally the parting command of the Saviour, 
may well fire the ambition and kindle the zeal of the servants 
of Christ. 

The work is great, the labourers are few ; few are willing to 
go forth, and of those few some are providentially detained at 
home. Will not the thought inspire many of you to offer for 
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this great and important service; some of you going forth to 
preach from city to city, and from village to village the glad 
tidings of Jesus’ love; others to help forward the same cause by 
teaching the young, by training a native ministry, and by pro- 
viding a Christian literature? If such be the desire of any, 
consecrate yourselves on your knees to Christ, and rise therefrom 
to prepare yourselves for the work by careful study, as well as 
by earnest prayer, well assured that though God may use the 
weakest instrument for his glory, we ought not to weaken our- 
selves, nor to suffer indolence to mar our efforts, for “ the night 
cometh when no man can work.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue following letter from Rev. Dr. Van Dyck, missionary under 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
and Superintendent of their Mission Press at Beyrout, which I 
have received since writing the above, is so important that I 
subjoin it here. Of course it will be understood, in advocating 
the setting apart of missionaries for literary work, that such 
men should first be well acquainted with ordinary missionary 
work. I may remark also that native professors of Arabic and 
Hindustani, etc., are to be found in this country, as for instance, 
Meer Owlad Alee, Professor of Arabic and Hindustani, in the 
University of Dublin. 


** Beirut, Dec. 19th, 1862. 

‘My dear Sir,—I have just received yours of Nov. 22nd. Though 
my time is more than occupied, I must reply at least a few words. I 
enclose an imperfect list of the works in Arabic, printed at our press, in 
addition to the titles given in the ‘Memorial Volume.’ . 

‘*For some three or four years past our press has been almost wholly 
employed upon the Scriptures. Many of our most useful works are out 
of print, and we have not now the funds to enable us to re-issue them. 
We have a number of works nearly ready, i. e., they require editing, but 
as long as I am so wholly occupied in the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment I can do nothing else, and all our number have just as much mis- 
sionary work as they can possibly perform. . . . 

‘What you say in regard to translating from one oriental tongue into 
another has been sometimes practised. A few of the works published in 
Arabic have been translated from the Arabic into Hindustani. 

‘Tn regard to the training of missionaries for the foreign field, the 
subject is a very important one, and well deserves the attention of the 
Church. I have time only to throw out one hint which will shew the way 
my mind inclines. The effect of climate upon northerners, in Syria, and 
in India, and Africa, is so trying that many missionaries die, or their 
health fails, before they acquire the language so as to be able to write in 
it. A couple of years at home in their native clime, spent upon the lan- 
guages they are expected to use, would be a great saving of time and 
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health, to say nothing of expense. But then care should be taken as to 
teachers. If a missionary once gets a false pronunciation of a spoken 
language, ten to one he never gets over it, and has a bad pronunciation all 
his life. No one can teach the pronunciation like a native, at least very 
few foreigners ever acquire such an accurate pronunciation as to answer 
for teachers in this respect. I speak now from what I know in regard to 
the Arabic; I suppose it must be so in some degree at least with the lan- 
guages of India. 

“If any are to be se¢ apart to the literary department of missions, if I 
may so call it, it should be from those who have been for several years 
working missionaries. I would trust no others, either as regards the nature 
of the works to be prepared nor as to the actual doing the work. I could 
enlarge upon this part of the subject very much if I had time. The 
demand for reading in the East is on the increase. Native minds are 
springing up qualified to do the work of translating, etc., after a longer or 
shorter period of training. Give them an accurate version of the Scrip- 
tures, a concordance, and a good Bible dictionary, and they will work out 
their own Christian literature. If we foreigners can help them still farther 
than this, so much the better. But all our aim should be to make evan- 
gelical Christianity indigenous and self-supporting in order to make it self- 
propagating. The longer natives rely upon foreign help the slower will 
be the progress of the work .of evangelization. I have written very 
hastily and under a great pressure. Hoping you will be able to do much 
towards helping on the great work at home, if not abroad, 

‘*T remain very truly yours, 
“To Rey. C. H. H. Wright.” “°C. V. A. Van Dyck.” 


The following is an extract from a letter addressed to me by 
the Rev. James Long, of Calcutta :— 


“The plan of allowing missionaries destined for the East to devote 
a portion of their last year’s residence in Europe to Oriental studies, met 
in 1861 with-the cordial concurrence of the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference, composed of about twenty-five missionaries of various denomina- 
tions. The subject occupied the entire time of one meeting, and a sub- 
committee was appointed to draw up a scheme which was submitted to the 
conference, and met with their full approbation. It recommended that 
the subjects of study should embrace,—The Hindu and Mussulman sys- 
tems in their primitive forms and developments: ihe history and geo- 
graphy of the East in special relation to mission localities: the Sanskrit 
or Arabic—the outlines of their grammars, and their connexion with the 
vernaculars of India. 

“It was felt by the conference that the time was rapidly coming when 
the work of the missionary iv India, in the majority of cases, would be 
mainly the development of native agency and the working by native in- 
strumentality, and that the above-mentioned studies would give a key to 
the native mind, a knowledge of which is so necessary for the European. 

“The foundation of these studies could he pursued with more advan- 
tage in Europe, as there libraries are more accessible, and the mind is not 
so diverted by the cares and distractions connected with a mission station. 
Missionaries on arriving in India are generally drafted off to remote 
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stations, or to work, and the study of the vernaculars then occupies almost 
exclusively their attention. 

** The increasing antagonism of race between many of the Europeans 
and natives in India, renders it more advisable to qualify the missionary 
to act as a link between the two, combining a knowledge of one race from 
his previous training, and of the other by subsequent studies and associa- 
tion. The gulf between the European and Oriental mind is so wide that 
he should bridge it as far as possible by preparatory studies.” 


The American Board have issued upwards of sixty works in 
Arabic, besides smaller tracts. Of these the most important 
(omitting all mention of editions of the Holy Scriptures) are: 
Elements of Arabic Grammar, 12mo, pp. 168; Arabic Syntax, 
16mo, pp. 74; Summary of Evangelical Doctrines, 12mo, pp. 60; 
On the Holy Spirit, 12mo, pp. 256; Good Works, 16mo, pp. 87; 
Nevins on Popery, 16mo, pp. 156; Pilgrim’s Progress; Bistany’s 
Arithmetic; Alexander’s Evidences of Christianity ; Calhoun’s 
Companion to the Bible; Van Dyck’s Geography and Grammar ; 
Meshakah On Scepticism; On Rites and Ceremonies. These are 
mentioned in the Memorial Volume of the A. B. C.F. M. Dr. 
Van Dyck, in his list, in addition mentions: History of Mount 
Lebanon, 8vo, pp. 120; Van Dyck’s Arabic Prosody and Euclid ; 
Bickersteth’s Scripture Help, Line upon Line ; Meshakah on the 
Papacy, On Priesthood, On Antichrist; Reading and Spelling 
Books; Little Henry and his Bearer; Extracts from Chrysostom; 
A Kempis’ Imitation of Christ ; Séances in imitation of the famous 
Séances or Makamat of El-Harirt ; Arabic Grammar in Rhyme, 
with a Commentary, by Nasif-el-Yazigi; Diwan (poems) of 
Nasif-el-Y.; Transactions of Syrian Oriental Association; Arabic 
Rhetoric, by Nasif-el-Y.; also Logic and Prosody, by the same; 
Hymn and Psalm Book; Children’s Hymn Book; Robinson 
Crusoe; Memoir of Asaad-esh-Shidiak; Ford on Prayer and 
Fasting ; Bistany’s Book-keeping, etc.; besides tracts and ser- 
mons, as Miss Whately’s Letter to the Women of Syria; Lectures 
on Oriental Customs; Sermons of Van Dyck, etc. The Church 
Missionary Society have also published some two dozen books 
and tracts, including Bird’s Controversial Tracts (2s. 6d.); Ele- 
ments of Astronomy ; Common Prayer; Life of Rev. Pliny Fisk ; 
Extracts from Church History (1s.); Life of Luther (1s. 6d.), ete. 
This will give an idea of the Christian literature in Arabic, which 
in its extent is very creditable to the exertions of the missionaries, 
but which of course will require to be very considerably ex- 
tended to meet the requirements of the East. See a paper on 
the Arabic Missionary Press at Damascus, by Rev. Jules Fer- 
rette, in Evangelical Christendom, for January, 1863. 
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THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES AND THEIR LANGUAGE, 
THE PALL« 


Forry-rive years before the “conventional era” of the Sing- 
halese did Gétama proclaim the tenets of Buddhism. That 
religion, which was decidedly a modification of Brahmanism,— 
devoid of its mystery, inhumanity, intolerance, and exclusive- 
ness, and founded by a Kshestriya prince—was not long before 
it spread amongst the people, and became the state creed of the 
Majjhima désa. Kings were amongst his first disciples; thou- 
sands of Brahmans and fire-worshippers were reckoned amongst 
his votaries ; and nobles, merchants, and itinerant traders, formed 
his most attentive congregations. Patronized by princes, sup- 
ported by nobles, and encouraged by the state, the Siakya 
fraternity soon increased in numbers, enjoyed a much larger 
share of freedom than other denominations of ascetics, and 
exercised far greater privileges than even the Brahmans, or the 
laymen of the realm. 

With such adventitious aid, Gdtama’s doctrines were speedily 
disseminated far and wide.. They went early into Pachchanta, 
beyond the confines of the Majjhima désa. Wherever they 
went, caravan keepers carried the glad tidings of the new 
teacher; merchants enlarged upon his virtues; and itinerant 
traders related his doctrines. Great was the joy of those who 
were brought to the knowledge of the Word. “ Sadhu!” 
“ Sadhu!” exclaimed all who had heard it. Those who had 
come under its influence lost no time in following the sage. 
Kings deserted their thrones; governors and chieftains their 
high trusts; nobles and ministers their avocations ; and all their 
happy homes, wives, and children, for the yellow robe of the 
Sakya “mendicant”’—bhikkhus. Thus, at no distant period 
from their first promulgation, the dhamma became the household 
words of the people, the theme of the traveller, and the topic 
of epistolary correspondence between princes. 

Although it is stated in the Buddhavansa that Gédtama, 
prompted by ‘a misgiving common to all Buddhas,” was at 
first “ reluctant to proclaim the dhamma,”’ yet there seems to be 
no foundation for this assertion; for, as it is also stated, “he 
was destined to save multitudes.” He was essentially Satta, 
“the teacher.”” His peculiar vocation was to convert. No part 
of his career contradicts the belief that he was most solicitous 
for the dissemination of his dhamma. His whole life, after he 





« A lecture delivered in the Hall of the Colombo Academy, by James Alwis, 
Esq., on the 29th November, 1861. Colombo: 1862. See p. 62, ante. 
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had become Buddha, was devoted to its proclamation, its eluci- 
dation, and its exaltation. Seeing that “the harvest was great, 
but that the labourers were few,’’ he directed that “no two 
priests should take the same road.” As an encouragement to 
the first missionaries, he declared that there were beings whose 
love for religion was not wholly extinguished ; that their natural 
reluctance to hear the dhamma would vanish; and that there 
were others who could master it. 

To render, moreover, his religion agreeable to the people, 
Gdtama even relaxed the rigid rules of discipline which he had 
at first enacted. He altered them to suit the circumstances, 
and also the prejudices of men. Where ordination could not 
be conferred without the intervention of ¢en priests, he reduced 
the prescribed number by one half in favour of foreign countries ; 
where a village was rugged, stony, and overrun with brambles 
and thistles, the priests were permitted to wear thicker shoes 
than usual; where bathing was rendered necessary more fre- 
quently than was allowed, as in the case of the priests of 
Ougein, he relaxed the rule in their favour; where the use of 
skins had been prohibited, an exception was made in favour of 
those who had a national predilection for their use. 

Such were the expedients adopted by Gdtama for dis- 
seminating Buddhism amongst the people. Yet the happiest 
device of all was to reject for his doctrines the sacred language 
of the Brahmans, and to adopt the vernacular dialect of his 
time, the Pali. 

The account given by the Singhalese of their sacred Budd- 
hist books, which receive the appellation of Pitakattaya and 
the Atthakatha, is, that at the first convocation, which took 
place in the eighth year of king Ajatasatta’s reign (543 B.c.), 
the now existing orthodox version of Pittakattdya was rehearsed 
according, as the Brahmans say, to their Sruéi, and was defined 
and authenticated with such care and precision as to fix the very 
number of syllables which it contained; that certain comments 
called the Attakatha were made at the same time; that at the 
second and third convocations, the Pittakattdya was rehearsed 
with a view to the suppression of certain schisms which had 
sprung up, and additional Attakatha were delivered, exhibiting 
the history of Buddhism between each preceding convocation ; 
and that they were all preserved in the memory of succeeding 
generations. 

It is moreover stated that the entire body of doctrines was 
afterwards brought into Ceylon by Mahindu, and orally pro- 
mulgated by him upon his mission to Ceylon to disseminate 
Buddhism in it ; and that the doctrines contained in our present 
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voluminous records were orally perpetuated by the priesthood in 
Ceylon until the reign of king Valanganbihu (104—76 B.c.), 
when “ for the first lime they were committed to writing.” It 
would also seem that these writings were afterwards consulted 
(412 a.v.) by Buddhagdsa for his compilation of the Attakatha, 
which were not then extant in Asia. 

I have examined the original expressions in the Pali records 
which authorize the above summary, and, I confess, there is 
scarcely anything in the import of them hostile to the belief 
that the Buddhist doctrines, like those of Mahomet, had a 
written existence in Asia at the same time that portions of them 
were committed to memory, which is not disputed. 

Memory and writing being means by which both words and 
actions are perpetuated, and there being a great analogy between 
the mental and physical process by which this is effected, it is 
not strange that nearly all acts in reference to them are found so 
expressed in metaphorical language as to render a double inter- 
pretation possible. Yet there are indeed certain expressions 
which may be more reasonably traced: to a written than a 
memorial preservation of the Word. Apart from the evidence 
deducible from the phraseology of the Scriptures themselves, 
we obtain most ample testimony from the inadvertent admissions 
of Buddhist writers, that the doctrines of Gétama were reduced 
to writing from the commencement of the Buddhist era, if not 
in the very lifetime of the sage. 

Against this position, which may be supported by various 
circumstances and considerations, it has been asserted that the 
Buddhist Scriptures mentioned “cannon” and “ fire-arms,” and 
spoke, though in the language of prophecy, of Ionians and 
Asoka, and, therefore, they were written after the invention of 
gunpowder, and posterior to the Greek domination in Asia. As 
for the “invention of gunpowder,” its date is not ascertained ; 
yet, granting that it was not known before the time of Petrarch 
and Boccacio, it may be affirmed that “fire-arms” are not men- 
tioned in any of the canonical works of Buddhism. We read of 
cavalry and infantry; of horses, elephants, and chariots; of 
bows, arrows, spears, javelins, targets, and swords; but not a 
single word about “guns” or “gunpowder ;” and I may 
remark that the very name for gunpowder does not exist in the 
Pali language. The work, however, which contains the expres- 
sion referred to, is the Malalangedara Vattu, another version of 
the Lalita Vistara, which, I need scarcely observe, is a recent 
work, and, as its very name implies, “a glowing exaggeration.” 

As to the inference sought to be deduced, viz., that the 
Yavanas—who were “a head-shaving race’’—were Ionians or 
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Bactrian Greeks, who could only have been known in Asia after 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, it is indeed unfounded. 
Few subjects connected with the history and chronology of the 
East are capable of more satisfactory proof than that the Yavanas 
or Yonas had been known before Gdtama Buddha. 

The identification of Yavana with Mahomedans is indeed 
open, in the opinion of Professor Wilson, to the objection that 
the former are mentioned in works prior to the Mahomedan era. 
In one of Asoka’s inscriptions, the Girnar, Antiochus is called 
the Yona raja, “the king of the Yonas.” The Milindapprasna 
speaks of Milinda as a Yona king; whether he be identical with 
Menander, and the Yonaka country with Euthydemia, remains 
to be proved. From the Milindapprasna, however, we learn 
that Milinda was born at Kalasi in Alasaddo, two hundred 
yojanas from Sagal; and that Sagal was only twelve yojanas 
from Cashmir. 

Isiodorus also mentions Sagal and Alexandria in the same 
sentence; and from the Mahawansa, moreover, we learn that 
Alasadda or Alasanda was the capital of the Yona country. 
The mention of dipa or “island” in reference to Alasanda, in 
one of the passages above referred to, presents, however, no valid 
objections against its identification with Alexandria; for Pali 
writers and Buddhists in general, like the ancient Greeks, had a 
very vague notion of the geographical position of countries. 

Perhaps the Milindapprasna as well as the inscriptions do 
not furnish conclusive proofs on the subject, since they were 
composed clearly after the date of Asoka, which is expressly 
mentioned therein ;—nor indeed are the Natakas of much value 
for the same reason ;—but the same objection does not apply to 
Manu, or the Maha Bharata, in both which ancient works the 
Yavanas are expressly mentioned. 

Now, according to the Pali Annals, the latter work existed 
before the Buddhist era. This has been, however, doubted ; but 
I believe there is not the same misapprehension as regards the 
Buddhist era itself. Whether the Buddhist annals came into 
existence after or before the death of the sage, signifies nothing ; 
for if it can be shewn that Buddha, whose age is pretty clearly 
established, had spoken of the Yavanas, their identification with 
the Bactrian Greeks must indeed fall to the ground. Mr. 
Turnour intimated this in his elaborate introduction to the 
Mahawansa but failed to adduce any proof; and this omission 
has led orientalists to doubt the statement of that eminent Pali 
scholar, viz., that ‘‘Yonas were mentioned long anterior to 
Alexander’s invasions in the ancient Pali works.” It becomes, 
therefore, a pleasing duty, and it is no less my privilege, to cite 
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the authority referred to by Mr. Turnour. It is the following 
from the Majjhima Nikdya, where Gétama is stated to have 
asked, with special reference to the distinction of Aryas and 
Désyas, which had gained ground in the “foreign countries,” 
such as Yona and Kamboja :— 

“ Assalayana what thinkest thou of this? Hast thou (not) 
heard that in Yona and Kamboja, and in other foreign countries, 
there are various Ayyas (superiors) and ddsas (inferiors) ; that 
superiors become inferiors, and inferiors superiors ?” 

Whilst the authority above quoted satisfactorily explains the 
reason why, as in the Hero and the Nymph, Kalidasa has applied 
the term Yavana to “ menial females,” it also proves that the 
Yavanas were anti-Buddhistical. 

Since, however, it is expressly stated that the Buddhist 
doctrines, as well as the Vedas, were memorially preserved, the 
existence of writing itself at the date of the Buddhist era, has 
been doubted by some. 

Great as was and is the value set upon memory, and great 
as was the extent to which that faculty was anciently taxed by 
oriental nations, yet we should not infer that writing was not 
known in Buddhistical Asia, as the Greeks concluded from the 
fact of the Hindus having administered justice from memory. 
Nor should we be led away with the belief that it was possible 
for man to retain in memory the Pittakattaya, with its voluminous 
commentaries. The question is not whether it is possible, in the 
abstract, to commit a thing to, and retain it in, memory; but 
whether it is possible to do so to the extent which the Pitta- 
katiaya, etc., would indicate. A porter may carry a heavy load, 
but it is not possible to bear the weight of Adam’s Peak. We 
may hear a rat squeaking at the distance of a few yards, but it 
is impossible to do so at the distance of as many hundred miles. 
So, likewise, with our other faculties, for instance the memory. 
The matter in St. Paul’s Greek Epistles which Beza committed 
to memory, or that of the sermons which the Guarnies could 
repeat with fidelity, bears indeed a very small proportion to the 
Tepitaka. If the Druids who carried in their memories a large 
number of verses, the whole extent of their twenty years’ learn- 
ing cannot by any means approach the contents of the English 
Bible, which is less than one-eleventh of the Buddhist Scriptures ; 
if the poems of Homer, which extend to but 30,000 lines, were 
recited from memory, we ought to bear in mind that they are 
[2,000,000 + 30,000=] less than a sixty-sixth of the Buddhist 
works, the greater portion of which, being in prose, could not, 
moreover, render that aid which the rhythm of poetry had 
afforded to the rhapsodists. 
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Now, reliable history furnishes us with no account of such 
wondrous feats of memory as are stated in Hindu and Buddhist 
writings. There are none such recorded in our Holy Scriptures. 
From all that appears in the Bible, the mode by which, 


*. . . we, by tracing magic lines, are taught 
How to embody, and to colour thought .. .” 


as known before the Israelites left Egypt (1491 B.c.); or, in 
other words, writing was used at a time when its existence 
among the Hindus does not clearly appear. Neither does it 
appear from the Holy Scriptures that memory was made the 
tablet of any of its doctrines: “ Write this, said the Lord unto 
Moses ;’—and why? “for a memorial,” that it might not be 
forgotten ;—and where? in a book (Exod. xvii. 14). The ten 
commandments were not only proclaimed by the voice of God, 
but were engraved (written) by Him on tablets of stone. The 
author of the book of Exodus “took the book of the covenant, 
and read it in the audience of the people;” he furthermore 
recorded all that was revealed to him by God in books. Man’s 
memory was not thus regarded as unerring or sufficiently stable 
to dispense with a written record. The old Pali proverb, 
“ Su-chi-pu-li mutto katan pandito bhaveyya,”’ is indeed well 
known. 

Buddhistical annals, moreover, prove beyond all manner of 
doubt that in the lifetime of Gétama, not only was writing 
practised ; not only that Buddhist doctrines were conveyed by 
means of it to different countries ; not only that laws and usages 
were recorded ; and that little children were taught to write; 
but that even women were found able to do so. The various 
passages which authorize the above statement, also prove that 
the character used at the period above indicated, was the Nagari. 

A question still remains for investigation, and which it may 
be convenient to dispose of here. What materials were employed 
for the purpose of writing at the period of the Buddhist era? 
All orientalists know that metal plates were used in connexion 
with writing. We are also accustomed in this country to 
examine ancient ¢itles engraved upon metal. Numbers of these 
were also found in excavations in different parts of Asia. The 
royal present from Bimbisara to Pukkusati, was written upon a 
gold plate six feet by one and a half. This costly material, 
however, was selected to enhance the value of the gift, and to 
give weight to the opinion concerning the virtues of Buddha, 
whom he introduced to the notice of his friend. This, therefore, 
may be regarded as the exception and not as the rule; for gold 
could not have been easily procured by poor scholars, and still 
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poorer mendicant priests. Copper and other metals, though less 
costly than gold, were yet selected only with a view to perpetuate 
state documents; e.g., king Parakkrama bahu (a.p. 1200) made 
it a rule, that “ when permanent grants of lands were made to 
those who had performed meritorious services, such behests 
should not be evanescent, like lines drawn upon water, by being 
inscribed upon Jeaves,—a material which is subject to be de- 
stroyed by ants and white ants—but that such patents should 
be engraved on plates of copper, so as to endure long unto their 
respective generations.” 

Copper is, moreover, an unwieldy substance. It could not 
be written upon with the same facility that we now experience 
in tracing a pen on paper. Except by engraving, no lasting 
impression could be made upon it; and engraving was by no 
means practicable. It could not keep pace with the current of 
thought. Ordinary writing could not be effected by its means. 
If the Indians had a Pope who corrected a single line seventy 
times, the engraver would doubtless have had to perform a work 
of no ordinary labour. Inferior metal was not, therefore, the 
substance upon which the poet and the scholar drafted composi- 
tions. In Ceylon every Pansala, which is identical with the 
Indian Jipi sala, has a sand-board; and this is used by poets for 
composition, and by children for exercises in writing. An author, 
while composing, usually wrote first on these tables for the con- 
venience of making alterations, but when he had perfected his 
composition, the same was, it may be presumed, transferred to a 
more durable substance than the Velipila. 

For the preservation of one’s writing a more permanent 
material was required than the sand or tablets of wax. Strips 
of wood and bamboo were used, and the use of the latter pro- 
bably led to the invention of paper in China from reeds. Yet 
paper, whether known at this time or not, was not used by 
Orientals, except by the inventors themselves. In the Hindu 
mind there was, as it is still seen, a feeling of aversion to paper. 
Books written on paper were probably in ancient times, as they 
are now, not generally used in Asia. Nor have we any reason 
to believe that paper was known in India at the Buddhist era. 
But skins were. It should again be borne in mind that origi- 
nally the Hindus were no slayers of animals, and though the hides 
of the Antelope, etc., came into use gradually, and though animal 
sacrifices doubtless produced a good deal of skins, yet there is 
no mention of hides as a writing material; and Buddhism, too, 
sets its face against all animal slaughter and the use of “shee 
skin, deer skin, and goat skin,” which were originally forbidden 
as coverlets, were only permitted in foreign countries where the 
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prohibition might be an impediment to the free dissemination 
of Buddhism. It may thence be concluded that some other 
material was employed for ordinary writing. Cloth doubtless 
formed one of the common substances for writing upon, as we 
find it even at the present day in the Burman empire: and M. 
Burnouf gives a story from the Divyu Avadana, of the Nepal 
works, to the effect that Bimbisara sent to RudrayAna, king of 
Roruke, a portrait of Gédtama on cloth with the Buddhist formula 
of refuge written below it. 

Though, perhaps, this is one of the fables which were in- 
vented by the heretics who had seceded from the Buddhist 
Church, yet the fact that cloth was used in early times as a 
writing material may be relied upon. And it would seem from 
the travels of the early Chinese pilgrims, and the mode in which 
Buddhist doctrines were circulated, that some other material 
besides cloth was used for the ordinary purposes of writing, and 
this, we are expresssly told, in reference to the correspondence 
of Bimbisdra and Pukkusati, was on panna or “ leaf ;” and the 
discoveries in the topes of Nanddra and Hidda shew that the 
Tuz leaf was used for inscriptions in the Bactro-Pali character. 
It was, however, not this that was anciently used for writing 
purposes. Neither was it “the lotus leaf as smooth as a parrot’s 
breast,” which Kaliddsa in his Sakuntald puts in the hands of 
the chief heroine of the play to write her love-letter on. Nor, 
indeed was it the birch-leaf which the same poet in his Vikra- 
morvasi places in the hands of Urvasi as a suitable material on 
which to inscribe her epistle. “The latter,” says Professor Max 
Miiller, “is used in the sense of a leaf or sheet of paper.” And 
this indicates clearly that Kalidasa wrote long long after the 
Buddhist era, and long after the Egyptian papyrus had been 
known to the Asiatics. 

That the leaf, however, which was anciently used by Asiatics 
for ordinary writing was the Talipot or the “ ola,” appears from 
the very language of Gotama Buddha; and the instrument for 
writing was the Panna-Suchiya, “leaf-pin,” or Stylus. From a 
Tamil work which Mr. William Ferguson quotes, in his interest- 
ing work on the Palmirah palm, it appears that “the oldest 
Hindu author, Panini, mentions writing on dlas.” I may also 
mention what Pliny states, that the most ancient mode of writing 
was upon the leaf of the palm tree: and the ola is expressly men- 
tioned as an ordinary writing material in the Buddhist annals. 

Frcem an investigation into the question, whether the Budd- 
hist doctrines had a written existence from the very commence- 
ment of the Buddhist era, I return to the question of the dialect 
in which they were originally expressed. 
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Upon the authority of the Tibetan annals, M. de Coroos 
names several languages into which the Buddhist Scriptures 
were early translated, but distinguishes one as Tathagatha’s 
“own language.” The earliest Pali Grammar of Kachchayana, 
which is indeed extant in Ceylon as well as in Burmah, also 
refers us to “the language of Buddha,” for the elucidation of 
which he had compiled the Sandhicappa. 

The question arises—W hat was this language? That it was 
not the Sanskrit is generally believed. That it was not the 
language of which the Chinese pilgrims speak as the Fan, is also 
clear ; for, apart from other evidence such as the existence of a 
dual number in the so-called Fan language, the same word Fan 
is used to designate Brahmd, clearly shewing that by it was 
meant the Sanskrit, or the sacred language of the Brahmans. 
The only other languages which may demand attention are, 
“the language (as it is called) of the northern Buddhists,” and 
the Pali language of the Singhalese. 

As to the first, we gather from the writings of a learned 
Hindu gentleman and of M. Burnouf, “that the Buddhist lite- 
rature of Nepal, from which the sacred Scriptures of Tibet, 
Tartary, and China have been compiled, is in an ugly Sanskrit 
dialect, destitute of the niceties of the Sanskrit grammatical 
forms of declension and conjugation, etc. ; that the authors have 
sacrificed grammar to the exigencies of metre; that it is in a 
mixed style of prose and Gathds; that it bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Tantras of the fourth to the seventh century of the 
Christian era ;—and that it appears to be the production of men 
to whom the task of compilation was assigned without sufficient 
materials at their disposal.” In view of these peculiarities M. 
Burnouf has pronounced the Nepal sacred Scriptures to be a 
“barbarous Sanskrit, in which the forms of all ages, Sanskriti, 
Pali and Prackrita appear to be confounded.” Referring to the 
difference of language of the different parts of the Vaipulya, 
“the highly developed Sutras,” the same distinguished Orient- 
alist remarks, that it “indicates in the clearest manner that 
there was ‘ another digest,’”” besides the compilations of the three 
great ecumenical convocations of the Buddhists, and that in his 
opinion the Nepal Scriptures comprise a fourth digest, which he 
‘regards as the crude composition of writers to whom the Sans- 
krit was no longer familiar, and who endeavoured to write in a 
learned language they ill-understood, with the freedom which is 
imparted by the habitual use of a popular but imperfectly de- 
termined dialect.” 

This question, as indeed many others of historical cha- 
racter, is solved by the Pali annals of Ceylon; and here I 
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shall present you a translation from the Dipdvansa ; the value of 
the information which it imparts cannot be too much overrated. 

Many individuals, viz., ten thousand Vajjian, sinful dhikkus, 
who had been expelled by the Theras, assembled together ; and, 
having formed another association, held a council of the Dham- 
ma. ‘This is thence called the Maha Sangiti. 

The bhikkus who held the Maha Sangiti reduced the religion 
into confusion ; set aside the first compilation, and made another. 
They transferred the Suttans from their proper places to others, 
and perverted the sense and distorted the words of the five nika- 
yas. They did so, ignorant of (the difference between) the 
general discourses and those (delivered) on particular occasions, 
and also (between) their natural and implied significations. 
They expressed in a different sense that which was otherwise 
declared ; and set aside various significations under the unwar- 
ranted authority (shadow) of words. They omitted one portion 
of the Suttans and the Vinaya of deep import, and substituted 
their own version of them and the text. They left out the Pari- 
varan annotations, six books of the Abhidamma, the Patisambida, 
the Niddesa and a portion of the Jatakas, without replacing 
anything in their stead. They, moreover, disregarded the nature 
of nouns, their gender, and other accidents, as well as the various 
requirements of style; and corrupted them in various ways. 

The above passage clearly indicates that there was a code 
different from the orthodox version of the sacred writings, which 
were authenticated at three different convocations, and that the 
Nepal version is a modification of that code. It also establishes 
that the compilation in question was made, not in the Tantra 
period above referred to—not in the age of Kanishka—but in 
the early part of the second century of the Buddhist era. 

I shall now pass on to the Magadhi language. 

The Sanskrit had, it is believed, died out along with Brah- 
manism about six centuries B.c. At all events at the time when 
Buddhism arose, Sanskrit was no longer the vernacular speech 
of the people. Several dialects (and the Buddhist books speak 
of eighteen) had been in current use in India. The Pali was 
doubtless one of them, if not the principal Prakrit language. 
It was properly the language of Magadha. Numerous Pali 
theological terms, which have peculiar significations clearly 
distinguishable from those assigned to the same cognate expres- 
sions by the Sanskrit Brahmans, taken with numerous other 
circumstances in the history of Buddhism, prove beyond all 
doubt that the Pali was essentially the language of Gotama and 
of Buddhism. We find it retained till the time of Asoka, more 


-than two centuries afterwards. The difference between the dia- 
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lect of the inscriptions and that of the Pali texts, as for instance 
the Dhammapada establishes nothing beyond the fact that the 
former as a spoken language had undergone changes, whilst the 
latter, as is evidenced from the Yedhamma hetuppabava stanza 
quoted in the inscriptions, became fixed in Ceylon as the sacred 
language of the Scriptures. The use of the Prakrit for the 
inscriptions in preference to the Sanskrit, proves most satisfac- 
torily that it was “the vernacular speech of the people in the 
same manner that the use of the local alphabets is evidence of a 
design to render the inscriptions accessible to the people.” ‘“We 
may therefore,” says Professor Wilson, “recognize it as an ac- 
tually existent form of speech in some part of India, and might 
admit the testimony of its origin given by the Buddhists them- 
selves—by whom it is always identified with the language of 
Magadha or Behar.” 

The terms Pali and Magadha are names which are at the 
present day indifferently employed in Ceylon, Ava, Siam and 
even China to express the language of the Buddhists, and being 
confined to those countries the term Pali is not met with in any 
of the Indian writings. 

Magadhi is the correct and the original name for the Pali. 
It was not called the Magadhi in consequence of the Mission of 
Asoka, the king of Magadha, to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. 
It had received that name before the age of that monarch. It 
was so called after the ancient name of Behar. It was the ap- 
pellation for the ancient vernacular language of Magadha. It 
was the designation for the dialect of the Magadhas.—Magad- 
hanan bhasa Magadhi. 

Pali is comparatively a modern name for the Magadhi. It 
has not originated from “the region called Pallisian the (sup- 
posed land of the Pali—our Palestine. It does not come from 
Palitur in Tyre—the so-called ‘ Pali tower or Fort.’”” It has 
no historical connection with “the Palatine hills of Rome.” It 
was not called after the Pehlvi—the dialect of the Sassanian 
dynasty. It is not derived from “ Palli a village,” as we should 
now-a-days distinguish gunavari “village,” “ boorish,” from 
Urdu, the language of the Court.” Nor does it indeed mean 
“root” or “ original.” 

Like ali, the word pali originally signified a “line,” “ row,” 
“yrange,” and was gradually extended to mean “ Suttan,” from 
a line, and to signify edicts, or the strings of rules in Buddha’s 
its being like discourses or doctrines, which are taken from the 
Suttans. From thence it became an appellation for the éext of 
the Buddhist Scriptures, as in the following passages :— 

Thereyachariya sabbe Palin viya Tamaggahun. “All the 
three preceptors held this compilation in the same estimation 
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as the fext of the Pitakattaya.” Thera vadéhi palehi padehe 
vyanjanihicha. “In the Thera discourses as in the text of the 
Pitakattaya ; and in an expression as in a letter.” From thence 
again Pali has become the name of the Magadhi language in 
which Buddha delivered his doctrines. 

The Pali has also received the designation of Tanti, “the 
string of a lute,” its Sanskrit cognate being ¢antri. From that 
signification it seems to have been originally applied by the 
Brahmans to tantra, “‘a religious treatise teaching peculiar and 
mystical formula and rites for the worship of their deities or the 
attainment of superhuman power,” or, “that which is comprised 
of five subjects ;—the creation and destruction of the world, the 
worship of the gods, the attainment of all objects, magical rites 
for the acquirement of six superhuman faculties and four modes 
of union with the spirit by meditation.”” The Mégadhas, before 
their secession from the Brahman Church, probably used the 
Magadhi term, ¢anti, in this sense; but when they embraced 
the Buddhist faith, they used it to signify the doctrines of Gé- 
tama, as in the following passages :—(1.) Samma Sambuddho pi 
te pitakan Buddha vaehanan Tantin Ardpentd Magadhi basaya 
iva ardpesi—‘ Buddha, who rendered his ¢epitaka words into 
Tanti (or tantra or doctrines), did so by means of the Magadhi 
language””—Vibhanga Atuva: (2.) Tivagga sangahan chatut- 
tinsa suttanta patimanditan chatu satthi bhanavara parimanan 
tantin sangayetva ayan digha nikay 6 nami’ti. “ Having rehearsed 
the Tanti (the doctrines) which contain sixty-four banavara, 
embracing thirty-four Suttans composed of three classes (this 
was) named Dighanikaya’”—Bhodivansa. From its application 
to the Buddhist doctrines, Tanti has become a name for the 
sacred language itself of the Buddhists, viz., the Magadhi or 
Pali. Thus in Buddhagosa’s Attakatha, “Why was the first 
convocation held? In order that the Nidanan of the Vinaya 
pitaka, the merits of which are conveyed in the Tanti (Pali) 
language, might be illustrated. Thus, also, in the Balavatara 
in a part of the passage which answers to section fifty-eight in 
the Rev. B. Clough’s version, where it is left untranslated :— 


Eva mafia pi vififeyya sanhita tanti ya hita 
Sanhita chita vanndnan sannidha’byava dhanato. 


That is to say, “In this wise know the rest of the combinations 
which are susceptible in the Tanti language.—Sanhita is the 
combination of letters without a hiatus.” 


The popular tradition amongst the native Pandits of Ceylon 
is that Pali is a sister dialect of the Sanskrit, having been pro- 
bably derived from one and the same stem. 
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In considering this subject we notice that the Brahmans 
regard the Sanskrit to be of Divine origin, and as a direct reve- 
lation from their Creator. I am indeed aware that the Brah- 
man notion of the so-called Prakrits (the MAgadhi included) 
being derived from the Sanskrit, has the countenance and sup- 
port of such eminent men as M. M. Burnouf and Lassen: but 
it is submitted with great deference that this position can no 
more be satisfactorily proved, than that Prakrit means “derived,” 
or that prakriti, “the mother,” is the daughter. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the pretensions of the Buddhists are as great 
as those of the Brahmans. The former claim for the Pali an 
antiquity so remote that they affirm it to be “a language, the 
root of all dialects, which was spoken by men and Brahmas at 
the commencement of the creation by those who never before 
heard nor uttered human accents; and also by all Buddhas.” 
For the above we have not only the authority of the Payd- 
gasiddhi, but the following from the Vibhanga Atuvd :— 


“Tissadatta thera took up the gold broomstick in the B6 compound 
and requested to know in which of the eighteen bhasas he should speak ? 
He so (spake) from (a knowledge of those languages) not acquired through 
inspiration, but by actual study; for being a very wise personage he 
knew those several dialects by learning—wherefore, being one of (such) 
acquirements he so inquired. ‘This is said here (to illustrate) that men 
acquire a bhasa (by study). 

“Parents place their children when young either on a cot or a chair, 
and speak different things and perform different actions. Their words 
are thus distinctly fixed by the children (on their minds) (thinking) that 
such was said by him, and such by the other; and in process of time they 
learn the entire language. If a child, born of a Damila mother and an 
Andhaka father, should first hear his mother speak, he would speak the 
Damila language; but if he should hear his father first, he would speak 
the Andhaka. If, however, he should not hear them both, he would speak 
the Magadhi. If, again, a person in an uninhabited forest in which no 
speech (is heard) should intuitively attempt to articulate words, he would 
speak the very Magadhi. It predominates in all regions (such as) Hell ; 
the animal kingdom; the Petta sphere; the human world; and the world 
of the devas. The remaining eighteen languages, Otta Kirathé, Andhaka, 
Yonaka, Damila, etc., undergo changes—but not the Magadhi, which 
alone is stationary, as it is said to be the speech of Brahmas and Ariyas. 
Even Buddha, who rendered his tepitaka words into doctrines, did so by 
means of the very Magadhi; and why? Because by doing so it (was) 
easy to acquire their (true) significations. Moreover, the sense of the 
words of Buddha, which are rendered into doctrines by means of the 
Magadhi language, is conceived in hundreds and thousands of ways by 
those who have attained the pati sambidha—as soon as they reach the ear, 
or the instant the ear comes in contact with them; but discourses ren- 
dered into other languages are acquired with much difficulty.” 
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Now, it is a fact that “all rude nations are distinguished by 
a boastful and turgid vanity.” They cannot speak of their race 
or of their sacred languages without assigning to them an origin 
the remotest in the world. In “a spirit of adulation and hyper- 
bole” they exalt them as high as the object of their adoration 
and worship. This is peculiarly the case with Eastern nations. 

Although such extravagantly high pretensions are by them- 
selves of no value, yet when some of these traditions are partially 
supported by the concurrence of other testimony, such as the 
high antiquity of the Pali, its refinement, its comparative sim- 
plicity both verbally and grammatically, and its relationship to 
the oldest language of the Brahmans, from which their present 
dialect has been Sanskritized :—we may, by a judicious exercise 
of our judgment in separating fact from fable, and reality from 
fiction, receive them, I apprehend, to the extent to which they 
are confirmed. Thus the traditions of both the Brahmans and 
the Buddhists in respect of their respective languages may be 
received, so far as they are proved to be, two dialects of high 
antiquity derived from a source of which scarcely any traces are 
to be found at the present day. 

The Pali, according to tradition, was brought into Ceylon 
by our first monarch Wijaya, shortly after the time of Gétama; 
and although Professor Lassen regards this as a question involved 
in obscurity, yet the name of the “ Conqueror ” and the desig- 
nation of many a town, edifice and mountain—nay, the very 
name ‘ Tambapanna” given to the Island by Wijaya, and which 
we find was shortly afterwards used by the Indian monarch 
Asoka in the rock inscriptions, would lead to the inference 
that the Pali was the language of the first colonists. 

There is another circumstance which may be here noticed. 
The birth-place of the first settlers of Ceylon was Lala. It is 
identical with Lata or Lada; and Dandi, the author of Kavya- 
darsa, says that even in comparatively a modern age, that of the 
dramas, the language of Lata as well as of Banga (which latter 
is only a different pronunciation of Vanga, and merely another 
name for Gowda) was usually the Prakrit. His authority goes 
farther, for he places the language of Lala in the same class as 
that of Gowda, Surasena, etc.; and his commentator explains 
the et cetera to mean the Magadhi (Pali) and Panchala (the 
Zend). Hence, all circumstances considered, it is very clear that 
the Pali was the language of the band from Lala who colonized 
Ceylon, or rather a modification of it which bore the nearest 
relation to such languages as the Sdraseni and the Zend—at all 
events a so-called Prakrita dialect; and therefore a language of 
the Ariyan and not of the South Indian class. 
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But the best evidence of the fact is that furnished by a com- 
parison of the Singhalese with Pali and other Indian dialects. 

I have already, though somewhat doubtfully, intimated my 
belief that the Singhalese belonged to the northern family of 
languages. My later researches only tend to confirm that belief, 
and they enable me moreover to affirm that “the most unequi- 
vocal testimony” to which Professor Spiegel and Sir Emerson 
Tennant refer, tends to but one conclusion, viz., that “ the 
Singhalese, as it is spoken at the present day, and still more 
strikingly as it exists as a written language in the literature 
of this island, presents no affinity to the Dekanese group of 
languages.”—It is, however, impossible to do justice to the 
question within the circumscribed limits of a lecture of one hour’s 
duration, and I must, therefore, return to the subject. 

It would appear from both the Singhalese and Tibethan 
annals that even in the lifetime of Buddha, there were many 
dialects prevalent in India. As already observed, eighteen 
dialects are spoken of in the Vibhanga Atuva; and preference 
is, of course, given to the Magadhi. The orthodox version of 
the Buddhist Scriptures, written in the last mentioned dialect, 
was doubtless brought by Mahindu [in 307 B.c.] to Ceylon, 
where it has since remained unchanged, as its phraseology 
abundantly testifies. 

Although a dead language, the Pali has been carefully cul- 
tivated in Ceylon. From the period it became the sacred lan- 
guage of the Singhalese, kings and princes have encouraged its 
study; nobles and statesmen have vied with each other to excel 
in its composition ; and laymen and priests have produced some 
of the most elegant works in it. The names of Batuwantudave, 
Hikkaduwe, Lankfigoda, Dodanpahala, Valine, Bentota, Kahive, 
and Sumangala, amongst a host of others, are indeed familiar 
to Pali scholars, as those of the learned who are even now able 
to produce compositions by no means inferior to those of a 
Buddhagdéso or a Parakkrama, though, like the modern Sanskrit, 
certainly more artificial than the more ancient writings. Not 
only in Ceylon, but in the Burman empire are there scholars 
who excel in Pali, Of the writings, especially of the present 
king of Siam, I cannot speak but in the highest terms of admi- 
ration. There, asin Ceylon, the Pali is most assiduously culti- 
vated amongst the priesthood. But, asis not the case in Ceylon, 
whole libraries are there replaced annually by new ones, after 
they have undergone the careful inspection of learned men. 

Mr. Hardy states that the high state of cultivation to which 
the Pali language was carred, and the great attention that has 
been paid to it in Ceylon, may be inferred from the fact that a 
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list of works in the possession of the Singhalese, which he found 
during his residence in this Island, included thirty-five works 
on Pali grammar, some of them being of considerable extent. 
And what is still more remarkable the Singhalese, which had 
been formed out of the Pali has eagerly, though ineffectually, 
sought to be “set aside” for the language of Gétama. It is 
expressly stated by the author of the Mahavansa (a.p, 459— 
477) that in that work the object aimed at is the setting aside 
of the Singhalese language in which the former history was 
composed. Again the design of the Pali version of the Singha- 
lese Daladdvansa (4.p. 1196—1200) is said to be the same. 

In the proportion, however, in which Pali has been cultivated 
and enriched in Ceylon has it declined in Asia, and with it the 
religion which was taught through its medium. 

The shock which Buddhism received in those countries in 
which it most flourished (when such works as the Kalpa Sutra 
and Lalita Vistara began to make their appearance), must have 
been great indeed to render necessary, as we have already seen, 
the special mission of a Buddhagosa to Ceylon. His translations 
were so much admired, that in very early times they found their 
way from Ceylon to Burmah, the only country, we believe, 
where they are still preserved in the integrity of our originals. 
Not only these but our historical works, it seems, had been applied 
for, and obtained by the Burmese ; and we find, from a valuable 
collection of Pali books, brought down in 1812 by the learned 
Nadoris de Silva, Modliar, from that country, that they had 
preserved even the commentary on the Mahavansa with compa- 
ratively greater accuracy than ourselves. Fortunate, indeed, 
it was for Ceylon that the Burman empire had borrowed 
Lanka’s Pali books, for when the literature of this Island was 
nearly annihilated by the cruelties of some of our Malabar 
monarchs (and we had, indeed, amongst them many an Edward 
III., who laid his ruthless hands on the literary and religious 
archives of the nation) ; the repositories of Siam and Amarapora 
failed not to supply our deficiencies, and to furnish us with the 
means for placing our Pali literature at least upon a respectable 
footing. 

The number of Pali books on Buddhism far exceeds the 
lexical and grammatical works; and it is remarkable that the 
Pali literature of the Singhalese is not deficient in other branches 
of Oriental sciences. It presents a proud array of extensive 
volumes on prosody, rhetoric, medicine, history, ete. Of all 
these, however, the historical works possess an all-absorbing 
interest. For I may safely assert that no country in the East 
can boast of so correct a history of its own affairs and those of 
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Asia generally, as Ceylon. The Pheenicians, who, as you are 
aware, had influenced the civilization of a very large portion of 
the human race by their great inventions and discoveries, by 
their colonies established in every quarter of the globe, and 
above all by the extensive commerce which they had carried on, 
have left nothing behind except the alphabet which they had 
invented. The Persians, a very interesting and a very ancient 
race of people and to whom we naturally look for historic infor- 
mation have little beyond their Zendavesta, two chapters of 
which contain some traditions of their own. The Hindus, a 
people who had a literature of their own from a period long 
before the Singhalese became a nation, have no historical records, 
and their scanty “ fragmentary historical recollections,’ which 
have been embodied with their religious works, such as the 
Puranas, present themselves in the language of a prophecy, and 
upon their bases no trustworthy chronological calculations can 
be made. In the Vedas again, which are perhaps older than 
any Ceylonese Buddhist writings, and which are supposed to 
“furnish the only sure foundation on which a knowledge of 
ancient and modern India can be built up,” there is a lament- 
able lack of historic sense, which has ever been one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the Indian mind. 

The Chinese, who boast of a descent from times remoter 
than the days of Adam, have no historical writings which can 
throw the smallest particle of light upon the affairs of the 
East. 

In the country of Magadha, so greatly renowned as the 
birthplace of Buddhism, and the still more interesting language 
(the Pali) in which it was promulgated—a kingdom, moreover, 
which dates its origin from the time of the Maha Bharat, we 
have no records of a historical character beyond religious in- 
scriptions sculptured on stones and grants of land engraved on 
copper plates. These “ unconnected fragments,” beyond serving 
to fix the dates of particular kings, furnish us at present with 
neither history nor matter sufficient to help us to a general 
chronology. The Bactrian coins, again, afford us the same kind 
of information with which the monumental inscriptions furnish 
us, but little or nothing beyond that. ‘The only Sanskrit com- 
position yet discovered in all Asia to which the title of history 
can with any propriety be applied, is the Rajatarangani,” a com- 
paratively modern work which was compiled a.p. 1148 ; and this 
again does not bear any comparison, either in point of the mat- 
ter it contains or in the interest which attaches to the subjects 
it treats upon, with the Singhalese Historical Records. 

The genuine historic zeal exhibited by the Singhalese from 
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the very time they colonized Ceylon, far surpasses that of all 
other Indian nations. 

The love which the Singhalese had for such pursuits was 
participated by their rulers themselves; and, whilst tradition 
asserts that some of our early Singhalese 4nnals from which 
the Mahawansa was compiled, were the works of some of our 
monarchs, history records the facts that “the national annals 
were from time to time compiled by royal command :” and that 
the labours of “ the historians were rewarded by the state with 
grants of lands.” The interest which our sovereigns took in 
this part of the national literature was so great indeed, that many 
a traveller and geographer of the middle ages was peculiarly 
struck, as “a trait of the native rulers of Ceylon,” with the fact 
of the employment by them of persons to compile the national 
annals. And though comparatively few are the records which 
the ravages of time and the devastating hand of sectarian oppo- 
sition have left behind, they nevertheless excel in matter and 
interest all the annals of Asia. “As ¢he first actual writing and 
the first well authenticated inscriptions in India are of Buddhist 
origin,” so, likewise, the first actual chronicle as well as the 
most authentic history in the whole of the Eastern hemisphere 
may be traced to a CeYLon-Buppuistic source. 

Sir James Emerson Tennant says, and says truly, that “the 
Mahawansa stands at the head of the historical literature of the 
Kast, unrivalled by anything extant in Hindostan, the wildness 
of whose chronology it controls.” 

When, for instance, the capacious mind of Sir William Jones 
seized with avidity the identity of Chandragupta and Sandracet- 
tus, and thence discovered the only key for unlocking the history 
and chronology of Asia, the Annals of Ceylon were not without 
their use in removing the doubts which were conjured up in the 
imagination of antiquarians. When the indefatigable labours of 
a Prinsep enabled him to decipher the rock inscriptions of Piya- 
dasi or Devananpiya, the discovery could not with certainty have 
been applied either to fix the proper date of the Buddhistic era, 
or to reduce the chronology of Asia to its proper limits without 
the aid of the Singhalese records; the Dipdvansa in particular, 
which identified Devanapiya with Asoka. When the obscure 
dialect of the pillar inscriptions presented philological difficulties, 
the Ceylon Pali Mahawansa alone served as “an infallible dic- 
tionary” for their elucidation. When again the Cashmirean 
history put forth an extravagant chronology, Ceylon chronicles 
alone enabled Mr. Turnour to effect an important and valuable 
correction to the extent of 794 years, and thereby to adjust the 
chronology of the East. When, lastly, the deep penetrating 
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mind of a Burnouf, from an examination into the Nepal version 
of the Buddhist Scriptures, conceived the idea of “a fourth digest 
of the Buddhists, apart from the compilations of the three con- 
vocations, the Singhalese Annals, and above all the Dipawansa 
alone, furnished the proof required for establishing the con- 
jecture. 

Such were, as are, the claims of the Pali literature of this 
island upon the attention of the learned in Europe. Yet it is a 
melancholy fact that for a very long period of time the greatest 
indifference was manifested in its study by the savans of Europe. 

When more than forty years ago Rask wrote, the greatest 
misconception prevailed amongst Europeans on all Oriental sub- 
jects. Eastern languages were not extensively cultivated. A 
gloom enveloped the science of Comparative Philology. Inac- 
cessible was the path to Eastern history. Even the Sanskrit, 
the language in the highest state of cultivation now-a-days was 
then but imperfectly known to the European world. Some 
considered it a derivative of the Zend, and others treated it as a 
creature of the Pali. Little, if anything, was definitely investi- 
gated of the latter. The relation which Sanskrit bore to the 
Prakrit was imperfectly investigated, and was at the time Wilson 
translated Vickrama and Urvasi far from being understood ; and 
when the researches of Lassen and Burnouf, “ with that love of 
novelty and that honourable ambition which greatly distin- 
guished them,” brought to light the Nepal books of Buddhism, 
even the names of their Pali versions were unknown to Eu- 
ropeans. The distinction between the Arya and the Dekhanese 
groups of languages was not well ascertained. The Tamil was 
supposed to have been an offshoot of the Sanskrit. The Andhra 
merely existed as a book name. Between it and the Dravida 
no relationship was established, much less was the identity of 
Dravida and Damila recognized. The Singhalese was not 
known in Europe. 

When, more than thirty years ago, Hodgson announced the 
discovery of the Nepal Scriptures in a dialect intermediate be- 
tween the Pali and Sanskrit, and the indefatigable Burnouf 
commenced their examination eight years afterwards, an impres- 
sion was formed hostile to the real merits of the Pali or the 
Magadhi, and this, far from being removed, was indeed con- 
firmed by the unjust opinion of Colebrooke, one of those patriotic 
followers of Sir William Jones, who devoted his chief attention 
to the Sanskrit literature—when he pronounced the Pali to be 
“a dialect used by the vulgar,” and identified it with “ the Apab- 
hransa, a jargon destitute of regular grammar.” 

This hasty expression of opinion by one so highly esteemed 
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for his deep researches in the Indian literature, has not, however, 
been without its ill effects. It checked, though for a time, the 
current of inquiry. It discouraged those who might have other- 
wise successfully pursued their researches in the Pali. It even 
damped the energies of the nations of continental Europe, who 
“are the most diligent cultivators of Oriental languages.” Not- 
withstanding the investigations of Weber, Benfey, Tausboll, 
Kuhun, and others of whose labours, so far as we know them in 
this remote part of the globe, we cannot speak but with the 
highest terms of commendation—the study of the Pali is yet, I 
apprehend, far from being extensively pursued by Europeans; 
and the full extent of the progress which that language has 
made in Ceylon, and its refinement and purity are imperfectly 
appreciated even by those who have made Philology their 
favourite study. Whilst numerous grammatical works in the 
Sanskrit and other Indian dialects have been published from 
time to time both in India and Europe, not a single treatise on 
Pali grammar has yet appeared, if we except the translation of 
Balavatara made in Ceylon; and although several Koshas or 
lexicons have been likewise published of the former, it is indeed 
a fact that no Dictionary of the latter language has yet made its 
appearance in any part of the world save Ceylon, where too, 
from many local disadvantages, nothing has been effected beyond 
the Abhidhanap Padipika and the Dhatu Manjusa, published by 
the Rev. B. Clough ; and a Pali Dictionary (still in M.S.) com- 
piled by the Rev D. J. Gogerley, the Principal of the Wesleyan 
Mission in Ceylon. When, again, we perceive that a material 
advance has been made by Europeans in the study of the Sans- 
krit; and the historical, doctrinal and metaphysical works per- 
petuated in that tongue, have been nearly all translated into 
European languages, it is indeed not a little to be regretted that 
in those branches of learning no Pali works have been published 
(if we except the Dhammapadan and Kammawakya) beyond the 
Mahawansa and various selections from Pali writers, contributed 
by the Honourable George Turnour, Mr. L. de Zoysa Modliar, 
and the Rev. D. J. Gogerley. 

Amongst all the monuments of Pali literature, the sacred 
books of Buddha present such a profitable subject of study to 
the Christian missionary on account of the matters therein 
treated of—which, when thoroughly examined, cannot fail to 
produce the most valuable materials for the displacement of 
Buddhism—that one would have naturally thought it had en- 
gaged his most earnest attention both in Ceylon and the Burman 
empire. It is however not so. If we except the valuable con- 
tribution of the Rev. C. Bennet, of the American Baptist Union 
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in Burmah, entitled the Malalangara Wattoo, and the Life of 
Gotama by a Roman Catholic bishop (I believe Brigandet is his 
name) there is nothing to recount beyond the labours of the 
Rey. B. Clough, the Rev. D. J. Gogerly of Ceylon, and the Rev. 
P. D. Silva of the Wesleyan Mission, to whose valuable researches 
the public are highly indebted for various Buddhistical tracts in 
the pages of periodical literature. 

It will be thus seen that the merit of Pali research belongs 
to those connected with Ceylon, where the Pali books have been 
preserved with the reverence accorded to the Buddhist religion. 
So accurately correct are our books in comparison with the same 
works on the continent of India, that Mr. Hodgson, who had 
been long of a different opinion, was latterly compelled to admit 
“that the honours of Ceylonese literature and of the Pali lan- 
guage were no longer disputable.” 








Caraitic MSS.—The Russian Government has purchased, for the sum of 
100,000 silver roubles, the celebrated collection of Caraitie manuscripts of the 
learned collector, Abraham Firkowitch. After the collection had been duly 
examined by different savants, and pronounced to be highly important for the 
criticism of the text of the Holy Scriptures, for paleeography and chronology in 
general, and for the history of Southern Russia in particular, it was delivered 
as property to the public Imperial Library. The Caraitic scholar, Abraham 
Firkowitch, has devoted, we hear, thirty years of his life to the acquisition of 
these rare manuscripts. As early as 1830, during his stay in Constantinople, 
he succeeded in finding some valuable Hebrew codices. This seems to have 
given him the impulse for his untiring exertions in this field. He sacrificed his 
fortune in the search for rare and old manuseripts; bore without murmuring 
long separations from his family; subjected himself to all sorts of privations, 
and often endangered his life. Mr. Firkowitch has travelled through, and 
explored, the Crimea and the Caucasus in all directions; he has lived for months 
in churchyards and burial-places to study and copy old inscriptions; he has 
“oie gee into synagogues and other likely places, where the Jews used to hide 

ooks on sudden attacks or invasions from the enemy; he never wearied of the 
struggle with fanaticism and barbarity. Thus he sueceeded in collecting one 
hundred and twenty-four Hebrew original copies of the Oftstament which 
are older than all other Hebrew codices in any of the libraties of Europe. 
Twenty-five of the manuscripts in Mr. Firkowitch’s collection were written 
before the ninth, and twenty before the tenth century. Five of the manuscripts 
on leather are maintained to be the oldest of all documents on the Scriptures 
hitherto discovered. The whole collection consists of forty-seven rolls of the 
Pentateuch, on leather and parchment; seventy-seven codices of the Holy 
Scriptures; thirty-three translations in different languages; two hundred and 
seventy-two works of Caraitic authors; five hundred and twenty-three works 
of Rabbinist authors; two hundred and fifty miscellaneous letters and articles ; 
seven hundred and twenty-two inscriptions ; three hundred documents regarding 
the history of the Caraim in Western Russia, and three hundred old plans of 
different Russian towns.— Atheneum. 
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THE BIBLE AS THE WORD OF GOD. 


Wnuat is the Bible? This has become the question of questions. 
It is the question of learned and unlearned. All who think at 
all feel how vital it is. But it is a question by no means 
answered : nor will it be, perhaps, for years. Whoever, there- 
fore, has an answer which gives him rest, if not full satisfaction, 
has a right to tell it to others. 

The common answer, and we believe the true one, is—The 
Bible is the Word of God. But every one must feel the vague- 
ness of that answer. Men, who by no means agree in their 
views of the book, agree in giving it this name. Our aim must 
be to gain a more definite idea of what is meant by the expression, 
the Word of God. 

That the Bible is the Word of God this is not the place to 
prove. Assuming that the common definition, expressing the 
common faith, is just, our work is to understand the definition. 
Every question must be narrowed and dealt with in parts, to be 
understood. So the reader may consider that the Bible has 
already been shewn to be the Word of God—which for the 
majority of thoughtful, earnest readers of the Bible itself, will 
be no unreasonable demand, and to most a welcome one; for 
who is not wearied with proofs that it is not the Word of man ?— 
or he may lay this paper aside. 

The Bible is the Word of God. But what do we mean by 
the phrase—Word of God. 

What isa word? The manifested mind of its speaker. It 
shews to others the thoughts, the feeling, and the will of its 
utterer. This, indeed, is not true of all words, but it is the 
proper meaning of a word. There are lying words and defective 
words: words which the speaker makes to hide his meaning, and 
words which will not convey his meaning. But this is only the 
case with a wicked or a weak speaker. A good man’s words 
never lie, and a great man’s words never fail: the good man 
strives to tell his meaning, and the great man tells his. So ifa 
speaker be both good and great, his words will be his manifested 
mind. Hence when God speaks His mind is clearly revealed. 

But since a word is the name of that in which the mind is 
manifested, it may pass beyond the verbal utterance, as only one 
mode of mental manifestation, and become the name of other 
manifestations not made through words. And since one being 
can become the most perfect revealer of another, he may be 
named the-expression of that other—his word. We have our 
ideal men—men who actualize our highest thoughts: and we 
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have our representative men—men who stand for us as a word 
stands for our thoughts—men who express us. Now God has 
His personal revealer—Him in whom He sees Himself reflected 
to Himself and manifested to others. This is His Eternal Son, 
who, because of His being His Father’s manifestation, is called 
emphatically the Word. 

The metaphorical use of the expression word is carried still 
further. If a man’s words manifest his mind, much more do 
his deeds and his works. ‘ Actions,’”’ we say, “ speak louder than 
words.” Language is local and changing; action is universal 
and abiding. The meaning of a tear is known to all, but the 
meaning of the word that names it is known only to some. So 
works are made to speak as well as words. ‘The heavens are 
telling the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his handi- 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. Without speech and without words, without 
their voice being heard, (yet) into all the earth is gone forth 
their sound, and unto the end of the world their ends.””—Psalm 
xix. 1—4. 

Yet in order to define the phrase, the word of God, a remark 
upon the different kinds of manifestation is needed. Manifesta- 
tions are either immediate or mediate—without or with means. 
Almost all human manifestations are made through means ; for 
few men can, if we may so say, flash themselves upon others 
directly with no instrument; they need the help of their outer 
nature. And, further, it is evident that of mediate manifestations 
there must be different degrees. We have need to mention two 
—immediate-mediate and mediate-mediate. A man’s own words 
and works, coming directly from himself, are his immediate- 
mediate manifestations—there is no interposing medium be- 
tween the medium he uses to express himself, and us to whom 
the expression is made. On the other hand, a man’s words and 
works when not heard or seen by us, but made known to us 
through another, are mediate-mediate manifestations—there is 
another medium interposed between us and him. A man who 
knows English but not Greek, can have an immediate-mediate 
manifestation of Shakespear’s mind (supposing the test be 
faithful), but only a mediate-mediate manifestation of the 
mind of Homer, for he must depend on another man for his 
translation. 

A word, then, is the manifestation of the mind of its owner, 
whether the manifestation be through language or through a 
person, or through works: and manifestations are immediate or 
mediate, which latter are divided into immediate-mediate and 
mediate-mediate. 
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Now let us bring these remarks to bear upon the Bible. As 
the Word of God it must be the manifested mind of God. But 
of manifestations there are immediate and mediate. To which 
of these divisions does the Bible belong? It is given by words 
and written by men, it, therefore, is a mediate manifestation. 
But apart from its being in words and human writing, it must 
be mediate; for God the Father, of whom it is a revelation, 
makes himself known only through His Son. The Son is the 
one Mediator between God and man. His nature—His being— 
apart from His works, is the primal manifestation of the Eternal 
God (Heb. i. 3). He is the Word, all other words are through 
Him. But His nature is too pure for man to know. He must 
reveal Himself through media or we cannot know Him. One 
day we shall see Him as He is, but then we shall be like Him. 
Now we must see Him “ through a glass darkly.” 


“ For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within.” 


We could not bear to see him face to face. He must veil his 
Godhead or we should die. To favoured men He has made at 
times fuller manifestations, but then they have only seen through 
the crevice of the rock the lingering rays of the glory that had 
passed by. 

And this brings us to note that the Bible is a mediate-mediate 
manifestation. If the Son of God revealed Himself to us we 
should have an immediate-mediate manifestation of the Father, 
but since He reveals Himself through media, we have a mediate- 
mediate manifestation. But if any one believes that Christ does 
immediately reveal himself, the question, as to the Bible being 
a mediate-mediate manifestation, will remain unaltered, For 
however Christ may reveal himself in the spirit of His believer, 
it is evident that the Bible is a revelation of Him mediated by 
man. The Bible is essentially a history or record. It is a 
record of the works and words of the Eternal Word, and, there- 
fore, a history of the manifestations of the Father made by 
Him. This we shortly express when we call it a mediate-mediate 
manifestation of the nature of God. 

But we naturally ask,—Is this definition perfect? Does it 
not fail in the essential point of distinguishing the Bible from 
all other books? We have histories of creation, histories of 
nations, histories of holy men, and all of these are histories of 
the work of Christ ; but we do not call these the Word of God. 
Wherein lies the difference? The difference is twofold; and an 
illustration will make it clear. A faithful, worthy history of 
Shakespear’s life, following his genius through all its stages, 
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laying bare his inner life in its most hidden chambers, shewing 
the man as he thought and felt and wrote and lived,—must be a 
history unlike all other histories, for there is only one Shakespear, 
and must be written by a historian unlike all other historians, 
for only a second Shakespear could write Shakespear’s history. 
A poet alone can understand a poet; the prince of poets can be 
understood by the prince of poets alone, and only he who under- 
stands a man can write his history. The Bible is a history, but 
the history of a greater than Shakespear. It is the history of the 
Son of God. It is his history drawn from his works,—from his 
works amongst the folk Israel, and in the early church. What 
must such a history be when it is written? And what must the 
historian be who wrote it? With whose spirit must he be filled 
who understands such a worker ? 

But still the question comes—suppose a man writes the his- 
tory of the working, and, therefore, of the life of the Son of God 
in his own soul, would not such a history be as the Bible? To 
this question we need not reply, for it only supposes a case. Yet 
if the case were actual, the answer is at hand—the Israelites 
and the first Christians shew in their history the works of the 
Son of God as no other nation and no other persons shew them. 
To them were committed the oracles of God. They were chosen 
witnesses of the Lord. In them the extraordinary working of 
God was shewn in signs, and wonders, and powers. And since 
the Lord wrought in them as he wrought in no others, the his- 
tory of his working must be like no other history. 

The Bible is, therefore, a special mediate-mediate manifesta- 
tion of the nature of God; or, in other words, the Bible is the his- 
tory or record of the revelation of God, made by his Son through 
his words and works to the Israelites and the first Christians. 

Every definition should be an explanation. Ifthe above be 
worth anything, it will find its justification in the light it will 
cast upon the book. We believe the Bible is the Word of God. 
It is so unlike all other books that are not outgrowths of it; it 
is so much higher, holier, tenderer than they, that we cannot call 
it man’s word. But yet, though we must call it God’s Word, we 
do it in the face of many difficulties and by hushing many 
doubts. Whence come those doubts and difficulties? Do they 
come from our not understanding what God’s Word must be— 
from our looking for something else than is properly contained 
in the idea of the Word of God? If so, then with a proper 
understanding of what the term means, the difficulties will dis- 
appear. We have sought for such an understanding. Let us 
test its worth. 

“The Bible is so unlike what we imagine an oracle should 
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be. It is mainly historical in its subject matter, and owes its 
origin to historical causes. It is not a grand, lofty, universal 
history, but a history of a single nation, and of a company of 
individuals chiefly, and only incidentally wider. And in treating 
this small part of history there is much that seems beneath the 
dignity of history, and where this is not so the history is like 
all other narratives of facts. It is true the facts are often unlike 
what are met with elsewhere, but it is the book we call the 
Word of God, and not the facts.’ This and much more is 
urged upon us. 

The reply to it all is at hand. The facts are the Word of 
God. The Bible is the record of the facts, and, therefore, it is 
also the Word of God. Christ reveals his Father in the life of 
a people, and how can the revelation be made known to all but 
through a history of that people? “ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work ;” “I must work,” are the words of Him who made 
known the Father. And again He says, “If I had not done 
among them the works which no other man hath done, they had 
not had sin ;” ‘believe me for the work’s sake ;” “the works 
bear witness of me.” The doctors and the Pharisees may talk, 
but He will work. Man could have a revelation in words—in 
words that change, that all cannot read, that few can under- 
stand, and that fewer still can feel; but God will make a revela- 
tion in works—in works that abide like the everlasting hills, 
whose language is as wide as the language of the blue heavens, 
whose meaning the child can understand as easily as the meaning 
of his mother’s eye, whose majesty must awe the rebel, and 
whose tenderness must subdue the hardened. And if the re- 
velation is to be in history, man would write a history that was 
never lived. The artificiality, the emptiness, the formality, the 
bombast philosophy of the nineteenth century after Christ shall 
belong to the nineteenth century before Christ. The history 
cannot be inspired because Abraham talks not according to the 
immutable rules of talking, as laid down by a modern man of 
fashion, and his tent manners are not those of the modern 
drawing-room, and because Moses does not know the principles 
of the Hegelian philosophy and does not describe to the unedu- 
cated Israelites how “God made the heavens and the earth ” in 
the nomenclature of modern astronomy and geology. How much 
wiser is “ the foolishness of God than the wisdom of man?” 
Which history of the creation of the world teaches to a child or 
an uneducated man most effectively the true cause and meaning 
of that act, that of Moses or that of a modern geologist ? After 
reading the history of Moses he feels this is God’s world; 
after reading that of the geologist—this is the world of eternal 
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unalterable law. Which teaches him the truth? Which 
teaches the man of science the truth? How comes it that the 
latter says,—a creation is impossible? May it not be that even 
he, with all his science, cannot read the “record of the rocks” 
so well as Moses and the little child that prays his prayer to the 
* Great God who made heaven and earth ?” 


“For wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 


Let philosophers talk their talk about the Absolute, the All, 
the Ego, but we will know the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob. They treat our histories as childish, and fit only for 
children and savages. But do they know their absolute? Does 
He or It hear their prayer? How high is the God of the Bible 
above the brain-spun notion of these wise ones !—the God of 
Abraham and of Moses, and of David and of Elijah! the God 
of promise, of salvation, of continual resort, of jealous holiness ! 

Taking the Bible as essentially the history of God’s revela- 
tion made in the nation of the Israelites and in the church of the 
first century, the difficulties about the book felt by an earnest, 
thoughtful mind, will, in a great measure, disappear. It will be 
seen that while God is in all history, into this He comes and 
abides and works that the world may know his name. He shews 
himself in the patriarch’s tent as the household God; in the 
soldier’s camp, as the God of armies ; in the king’s palace as the 
king of kings. The Son of God took upon himself the form of 
a servant when he became incarnate, but before he had humbled 
himself to every form of man’s daily life, his rightful seat was 
the “high and lofty place,” but yet he dwelt with the humble. 
He could shew himself as our God—our God in all time of joy 
and in all time of sorrow; in all our work and in all our sport. 
Such a God man needs. That he has such a God man deeply 
needs to know. God reveals himself as such in his chosen 
people, and all men can read the history of the revelation. And 
it is a grand history, and a tender history. There is the majesty 
of Sinai and the mournfulness of Calvary: the voice of law in 
darkness, thunder, fire; the voice of mercy from the breaking 
heart of the dying Saviour praying, “Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.” 

There are two books, but there is only one history; there 
are two peoples, but only one manifestation. The second his- 
tory is only a continuation and realization of the first. The 
second is fuller than the first, but not distinct from it. The two 
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make a whole, while neither is complete without the other. 
One must know the Israel of the Old Testament to understand 
fully the Israel of the New. The first is a type and prophecy of 
the second. The first is a revelation of creation and redemption 
from Egypt, foretelling the new creation and the redemption 
from the spiritual Egypt which are revealed in the second. The 
first is a grand unfinished picture, in a few impressive, strong 
lines ; the second is the same grand picture finished, the stern- 
ness softened by the tenderest colours. In the first revelation, 
we see God creating by the omnipotent fiat; in the second, we 
see him redeeming by an almighty yet suffering love. There is 
“the mighty hand and the outstretched arm,” making known 
in signs and wonders the greatness of its power; here “ the 
mighty hand and the outstretched arm” is resigned to the cross 
and the nail, making known the fulness of the love that rules 
it. In the Old Testament, God is revealed especially as the 
God of national and social life; in the New, especially as the 
God of individual and spiritual life; and neither revelation is 
complete without the other. God is the God of all our life ; he 
is working in us in all our work, and a true history of his work- 
ing must so exhibit him. 

And this history of God’s work in the Israelites and the early 
church, whether he wrought in the spirits of single men, or in 
nature, or the world without, is no human theory of history and 
no compilation from the sources. The facts are given and not 
opinions; the sources themselves are laid before us and not a 
man’s rendering of them. The God of Israel did wonders in 
Egypt, and the wonders are told to us. He wrought mightily in 
the spirit of his servants, and their “experience” is given us in 
the Psalms. The writers of the Bible were content to let God 
speak for himself, knowing that their feeble words would but 
mar the impression of his works. It is left to a later and a 
wiser age to help God to express himself! And through the 
letters of the New Testament we are brought into the very 
centre of the Holy Spirit’s work. Their writers unconsciously 
give a revelation to the world. The Old Testament is to them 
the inspired book, and they by no means think that to their poor 
words such a worth is to be given as is now given. They write to 
the churches committed to their charge what they themselves 
have “tasted, and handled, and felt,” and what they wish others 
may feel too; but they know not that they write for the world. 
Herein is the worth of what they write. It is a record of what 
God has done within them and within others, and a record of the 
words he has spoken in their souls. It is God’s revelation that 
is given us. We see him work and hear him speak. This is so 
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even with that letter which is only too often treated as a treatise 
—the letter of Paul to the Romans. It was farthest from his 
thoughts to sit down and write a treatise upon justification by 
faith. Those outer causes he must needs write to the Romans ; 
and when he writes he must needs write of that which fills his 
heart, and his head, and his hands—“ the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the power of God unto salvation.” That thought leads his mind 
whither it will. A wonderful revelation of what God is and 
does, and is and does in man and in creation, is the result. 
Justification by faith forms an essential part of the letter, but by 
no means all. 

There we must stay. Let us only hear the sense of what 
has been said. God chose the Israelites and the early church 
to be the special subjects of his manifestations in both words and 
works, and especially in works, and men filled with the spirit 
that wrought in the nation and in the church, recorded the 
works and words of God; and the Bible is the record. That the 
Bible is historical and only sparingly and somewhat incidentally 
dogmatical, is no ground for doubting it to be the Word of 
God, but much rather aground for believing that it is; that the 
history deals with common, every-day life, and sanctions man- 
ners and notions belonging only to an imperfect state of society 
and of science, is also no ground for doubt, but much more a 
ground of faith, for from the very nature of the revelation—it 
being a revelation of God in the people and their life,—it must 
deal with such a state of life and science ; this it has been sought 
to shew. ‘The view of the Bible thus presented has been by no 
means defended as it is capable of being, the writer’s aim being 
to serve those who prefer suggestion rather than elaborate argu- 
ment. In this age of the subjective, it is a vital necessity to 
hold fast to the objective. It is of the essence of our salvation 
that it is without us as well as within us. It is from ourselves 
that we need to be saved. And so our Redeemer came down 
from heaven, and after his return sent the Comforter. To grasp 
these historical, outer facts, is to grasp what many are letting go. 

J. F. Samira, 
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EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 
Mart. viii. 9. Luke vii. 8. 


Ir is commonly said that the inference from the words of the 
centurion’s message, “For I also am a man under authority,” 
etc., is of an @ fortiori nature: “If my servants obey my subal- 
tern authority, much more will diseases obey thy absolute 
authority.” But this assigns no force to the «ai in Kal yap éyo 
avOpwros clus bd eEovolav, éxywv iT’ éuavrov otpatwras, which 
is neglected in the Authorized Version of St. Matthew, but 
translated “ also,” as above, in that of St. Luke. It would seem 
to us that the centurion intended to draw an exact parallel be- 
tween the position of Jesus and his own. Jesus was io é£ouclav 
in his idea as regards the Person from whom His commission 
came, namely, God, just as much as he was himself under his 
superior officers, and ultimately under the emperor. Thus he 
considered that our Lord’s authority, derived from God, over 
diseases and other physical and mental phenomena, was similar 
to his own, derived from man, over his soldiers and servants. 
So that word of mouth,—compare Aéyw TovT@ in Matt. viii. 9 
with e/zré Aoy@ in the preceding verse,—in either case was suf- 
ficient without actual propinquity or touch. The Jews always 
appear to have expected our Lord to touch or be touched in the 
performance of a cure (compare Mark v. 28). In raising the 
young man at Nain he touched the coffin; the daughter of 
Jairus was taken by the hand ; and in fact with a few exceptions, 
such as that of the ten lepers who were cleansed while going to 
the priests, touch appears to have been our Lord’s practice. Our 
Lord’s own disciples were as yet scarcely certain that He was 
the “Christ of God” (Luke ix. 20); and it is treason to sound 
criticism to suppose that the centurion had any idea that he was 
more than man, when another reasonable explanation can be 
found independent of any such assumption. 

Again, if we compare the case of the centurion with that 
of the nobleman (Sacvwxds) mentioned in John iv. 46—54, we 
shall see abundant reason for the commendation of the especial 
faith shewn by the former without supposing him to have pos- 
sessed any greater insight into our Lord’s divine nature than the 
mass of people of the day. When the nobleman says to our 
Lord, “Sir, come down ere my child die;” our Lord replies, 
“Go thy way, thy son liveth,’—thus putting his faith to the very 
trial to which the centurion at once declares himself superior. 

Tt must, however, be acknowledged that the «ai in cai yap does 


not always belong to the following word, but the phrase some- 
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times corresponds to the Latin etenim rather than to nam etiam. 
In Xen., Anab., i. 1, 6, we find an instance of the sense etenim, 
kal yap hoav ai Iwvixal mores Trcoadépvous 76 dpxaiov; but in 
the same book and chapter, § 8, there is an equally clear instance 
of the sense nam etiam, which we believe it to have in the history 
of the centurion. This passage runs : Kal yap 0 Kdpos aTréTrEUTE 
TOUS yuyvopévous Sacpovs Bacirei éx Tv TOAEwY Ov Ticcagéepvns 
ériyyavev Exov. “For Cyrus also (as well as Tissaphernes) 
used to send in for the king the accruing tributes from the towns 
that Tissaphernes used to hold.” 

In any case the argument from the improbability of the 
centurion having, except by special revelation, a fuller knowledge 
of our Lord’s real nature than was possessed by His own dis- 
ciples, and the absence of any indication of such a revelation, 
hold good against the @ fortiori explanation of his speech, which 
we contend to be both needless, groundless, and uncritical. 


Mart. vi. 12. Luxe xi. 3. 


Assuming the derivation of émvovcvos from émi and eis to 
be correct, and rejecting the instances cited to signify its deriva- 
tion from é7 and eiui, as either containing relics of the digamma 
taken from epic Greek, or belonging to an older state of the 
language, we think the commentators have not as yet succeeded 
in analyzing the word satisfactorily. Surely we must not with 
Winer attempt to derive it from é errumy, or rather from 7 érvdca 

nuépa, which, the upholders of é7i and eiui rightly observe, gives 
a false sense and makes us pray for the “succeeding” day, the 
morrow, for the things of which we are shortly afterwards, by 
St. Matthew,—indeed, at the conclusion of the same chapter,— 
bidden not to care. Let us rather take as our guide the words, 
€podios= eri tHv ddov, “ lasting for the journey,” épnyépuos, 
*Jasting for a day,” and é érrernovos in Hom. Od., vii. 118. 

“ Tawy ovmote Kapros arodutal ov6 droNeimer 
Xetuaros odd Odpous, éretnatos”” 

which, begging pardon of Liddell and Scott in their last edition, 
is manifestly correctly explained by Damm and Rost as meaning 
“lasting the whole year,” éi to éros, in contradistinction to 
évrérevos, which indicates annual change or recurrence. Such is 
also probably the origin of érnetavos, although the sense “ suf- 
ficient ” is said to be always satisfactory without any allusion to 
éros. Hence we shall come in the case of émovovos to él) thy 
*IOTXIAN jpépar, “sufficient for the going or current day,” a 
sense and derivation which appear to satisfy all the conditions of 
both the word and its context. 
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We must not, however, attempt to ignore the difficulty pre- 
sented by Euripides, Phen., 1637 :— 


“Kai mapOevevou my iodeav yMeépay 
Meévovo’, év 7} oe Nextpov Aimovos pevet.” 


** And remain a virgin, awaiting the coming day, in which the bed of 
Heemon awaits you.” 


Here, however, iodcayr is the reading of only one manuscript, 
most of the others giving eicvodeay or ériodcay, thus indicating 
that ‘obcav is bere used in an unusual sense, and one in which 
the example of Euripides was not followed by his countrymen 
generally. We do not think that /odcav in the sense of “ com- 
ing” would have been at all familiar or even intelligible to the 
writers or readers of the gospels, who would respectively have 
used and expected epyouévny. Strange to say eke appears only 
to be used once in the LXX., in Prov. vi. 6, (@: wpos tov pdpunxa, 
and then in the sense of going, “Go to the ant.” 

Paley, in remarking on the above passage of Euripides, says: 

— It seems doubtful if todca mpépa could signify a coming day. 
It should rather mean, ‘a day now partly spent,’ ” which is 
exactly the meaning for which we are contending with regard to 
the compound ézriovcvos. 

We must now leave the passage of Euripides with the alter- 
natives of taking /odcay in a very strange sense, or of consider- 
ing that Creon is represented as brutal enough to order 
Antigone to prepare for marriage on the night of the very day on 
which she has lost her two brothers by mutual slaughter. But 
we offer our explanation of the derivation of émvovcvos with 
considerable confidence. 


Mark ix. 23. 


Assuming that the word mioredcas is an interpolation, we 
cannot but object to Tischendorf’s introduction of a note of in- 
terrogation after Td «i Suvacar. A semicolon should be put in 
the Greek, and a note of admiration, not of interrogation, in 
English. The translation would then run thus: “But if aught 
thou canst, help us, taking pity upon us. But Jesus said to him, 
If thou canst! All things are possible to the believer.” The 
meaning is, “I am surprised at your use of the expression, If 
thou canst ; of course I can; all things are within the power of 
a real believer.” 

To translate 7o ef Svvacas mictedoat with De Wette and 
others, “the usual formula, If thou canst believe,” is to call that 


_ usual which was not usual, at least as far as we can see from our 
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present gospels. Reference was undoubtedly made by our Lord 
to the faith of some of the parties concerned in cures, but this 
was not the usual formula by which he did so. And De Wette’s 
objection that ef rz S¥vacaz would have followed 76, instead of 
merely ef dvvacas, is surely hypercriticism. The gravamen of 
the man’s offence lay in e¢ dvvacas, not in the modifying 7 ; 
and the mistakes of so many commentators have arisen from 
their not seeing that our Lord’s reference was not to the faith 
of the man, but to His own. 

In Plato’s Phedo, 99 B., we have a sentence beginning with 
vo and finishing without any finite verb: 7d yap pn SiedécOa 
olov 7 elvas btu GXo pév TL ate TO aitiov TO dvTL, Addo 6 éxeivo 
avev ov TO aitiov ovK ay ToT in airiov' which should be trans- 
lated: “ For fancy not being able to distinguish that the cause 
in reality is one thing, and that without which the cause would 
never be a cause, another !” 


LUKE iii. 23. 


We have never been satisfied with any explanation of jv 
apxomevos that we have seen. It is clear that dv cannot follow 
it in construction ; and to translate apyopevos, “ when he began 
his ministry,” taking #v with @cel érdv Tpidxovra, appears to us 
exceedingly awkward. With the reading of Tischendorf, jv o 
*Inoods apyopuevos @oel érav Tpidxovta, we think the translation 
which we are about to propose is certainly right ; and even with 
the common reading, which perhaps was originated by some one 
who misunderstood the other, we think it can claim a fair 
share of probability. Referring to the commencement of the 
Acts, we find tov pév mparov Aoyov éerrouncdunv Trepl TavTor, 
® Ocogpire, dv "HPZATO 6 ‘Inoods Toiv te Kai Siddoxew. 
Now why should not #v dpyouevos be the ordinary compound 
past tense, which %v épyouevoy surely is in John i. 9, and of 
which the instances are almost innumerable in the New Testa- 
ment and LXX.? As for instance Mark ii. 18, #cav vyoted- 
ovtes; Luke ii. 33, jv "Iwond xal 4 untnp adtod Oavydfortes. 
Thus the translation is very simple, the genitive of age corre- 
sponding to the ordinary Latin use: “ And Jesus himself began 
(his ministry, i.¢., movety kai SidacKew, as in Acts i. 1) when 
about thirty years old, being, as he was supposed,” etc. 

This explanation also satisfies the usual rule, that #v and its 
participle are only separated by their subject and its adjuncts. 


Luke vii. 36—50. 


Translate verse 50: “‘ Wherefore I say unto thee, Her many 
sins are forgiven, because she loved much; but one to whom 
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there is little to be forgiven, loveth little.” Cut paulum est quod 
remi/tatur, is paulum amat. The common translation would 
require the perfect aetras instead of the present adierar. But 
this is not all. Commentators are wonderfully troubled about 
the fact of her loving much, étv jydrnoe todd, being placed as 
the cause of the forgiveness of her many sins, some even going 
so far as to translate é7u by “therefore ;” (!!!) and almost all of 
late years treating dr: as introducing merely the proof and 
evidence of her previous forgiveness. But the woman had not 
yet been forgiven, nor is there any ground whatever for suppos- 
ing that she was forgiven till our Lord’s words in the next verse 
(verse 48). The fact is that the application of the parable of 
the two debtors to the cases of the woman and Simon is not 
direct but inferential, they being in the position of the debtors 
before their debts were remitted. Our Lord speaks here as if 
the woman’s act of love had gained her pardon; and such must 
have been to the bystanders, who were not so well instructed in 
the great doctrine of justification by faith only as ourselves, the 
obvious construction of his conduct and words at first. This 
was done in order to exhibit the contrast between her many sins 
and the much love which she displayed; and for this purpose 
a temporary relation of cause and effect between #ydmnce and 
adéwvrat is allowed. It is mere trifling to speculate on the 
moment when the woman’s sins were forgiven. No doubt she 
had a “sure and certain hope” that forgiven they would be, and 
consequently exhibited the love for which she was commended 
by our Lord. But He afterwards corrects this partially erroneous 
impression by an explanation more completely in accordance 
with the relation between God and sinful man, and ascribes the 
salvation of the woman to the miotis 80 ayamrns évepyouuévn, 
which worked by and manifested itself in her act of love. “Thy 
faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

A mere textuarius might be misled by the statement of 
verse 47, but when the whole history of the event is taken to- 
gether, the importance ascribed by our Lord to faith comes out 
in still stronger relief after its temporary and partial obscura- 
tion; or the difficulty may be put aside at once by observing 
that a more striking case of wictis 80 dydrns évepyoupévn, 
“faith working by love,” could scarcely be imagined. 


Romans v. 1, 


The earliest MSS. are unanimous in giving éywpev instead 
of éyouev in this place. If &ywpev be read, it will be necessary 
also to consider cavywpeGa in 2 and 3 to be subjunctive also, as 
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they must clearly follow the mood of the first verb in the para- 
graph. To the reading éywper is objected the habit, on the part of 
those who made selections from the Scriptures for use in church, 
of reducing these selections by slight alteration to a hortatory 
form, which it is supposed then insinuated itself into the MSS. 
But let us read on, and see whether we do not come to a word 
which is evidently in the same connexion, and which will be in a 
form that must settle the question. Such a word we find in 
verse 11, ov povoy dé, GAAa Kal Kavyopevor év TH Oe@, K.T.r., 
where no copula is supplied to the participle cavywpevor. But 
the uniform usage of participles used instead of finite verbs in 
the New Testament is, that they are considered as imperatives 
wherever no copula is supplied. We find, therefore, that 
xavyepuevor in verse 11 is imperative; therefore cavywmela in 
verse 3 is so to; therefore xavywpeOa in verse 2 is so; and 
finally, éywyev must be the reading, and not éyouer. 


Romans vi. 20. 


Adopting the modern stopping of verse 21, which in our 
opinion is clearly right, the translation will run, “ For when ye 
were slaves of sin, ye were freemen in relation to righteousness. 
What fruit, therefore, had ye then? Things of which ye are 
now ashamed ; for the end of those things is death. But now, 
being emancipated from sin and enslaved to God, ye have your 
fruit tending to sanctification, and the final result eternal life.” 
Here a question arises as to whether the fruit is to be pro- 
duced or gathered by the persons spoken of, which does not 
appear to us to have been sufficiently discussed in a grammatical 
point of view. The fact is that phrases made up of éyw with a 
substantive are perfectly indefinite, and may either have an 
active or a passive meaning as required by their context. Thus 
éyew Kxaprov may either=ovvdyew Kaprov or épew Kaprrov. 
In Rom. i. 18, a twa Kaprrov coxa, it is difficult to determine 
which sense is employed; but as in verse 11 St. Paul speaks of 
his desire to impart some spiritual gift to his converts, possibly 
the sense “that I may produce” is preferable to that, “that I 
may reap some fruit among you as also amongst the other 
Gentiles.” In the passage under consideration a reference to 
vii. 5, Wa xapropopjowpev TH Oe@, shews pretty plainly that 
éye should be taken as equivalent to dépew rather than to 
ouvayew. The translation will then run very simply and easily : 
“For when ye were slaves of sin, ye were freemen in relation to 
righteousness. What fruit therefore did ye then produce? 
Things of which ye are now ashamed; for the end of those 
things is death. But now, being emancipated from sin and 
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enslaved to God, the fruit that ye produce tends to sanctifi- 
cation, and its final result is eternal life.” 


Romans ix. 21. 


There appears a singular mistranslation here in every com- 
mentator that we have examined. The position of cxedos shews 
that it must be a predicate of 6 yév, and not taken with it. 
Translate “Or hath not the potter power over the clay, out of 
the same lump to make one portion a vessel for honour, and 
another portion one for dishonour.” 


Romans x. 20. 


We cannot find any instance to justify the translation of 
érepwtaor éue by “asked after me,” which appears to be 
common to almost all commentators. That sense appears con- 
fined to érepwrav with es as in 2 Sam. xi. 7. But Judges i. 1 
and similar passages would indicate the proper sense to be 
“consulted me,” as an oracle or deity is consulted. “I became 
manifest to those who consulted me not.’ The Hebrew is ‘9, 
without anything to lead the signification, and in one MS. we 
find »»bvw, and in another 4%». Thus from the received Hebrew 
text we obtain no assistance, while the two MSS. alluded to 
give us respectively the above senses of érepwtay with the 
accusative alone, and with eds and the accusative. 


Romans xv. 23, 24. 


On looking over this passage carefully it appears to us that 
there is neither an anacoluthon nor a parenthesis in it, but 
merely a brachylogia. One class of MSS. introduces édevoouas 
mpos Umas after Xrraviav, and another omits ydp after éAzrivw, 
each of which alterations has the effect of removing the diffi- 
culty. But when two different ways of removing difficulties 
are resorted to in MSS. it is generally pretty clear that both 
must be rejected, and the difficulty must be retained. Rejecting 
therefore édevcouat mpos duds and retaining yag, we translate 
as follows, “But now having no room any longer in these 
regions, and having had a longing for these many years to go to 
you, [it shall be] whenever I am on my road to Spain, for I 
hope as I pass through to see you,” etc. Thus ws éav ropevwpar 
eis tiv Yraviay is the whole of the apodosis to the words pre- 
ceding, and éAevoouat mpds vuds is a correct gloss as regards 
the sense, and probably crept into the text from the margin. 


2 Timortuy i. 13. 


We are happy to find our explanation of this text, as involv- 
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ing an injunction to Timothy to draw up a creed, instead of one 
to hold fast a creed of which he was already in possession, 
indorsed by the writer of an article on the Greek Testament, in 
the Quarterly Review for January last. We seize this oppor- 
tunity of completing the subject. Our readers will find our 
explanation in The Journal of Sacred Literature, No. XXII., for 
July, 1860, p. 434. 

We find that the Philoxenian Syriac Version agrees with us 
on this point, and may be thus rendered into Latin: ‘ Forma 
(typus) sit tibi sermonum sanorum, quos a me audisti.” But 
the Peschito Version gives the copula, which stands first in the 
sentence, as a plural, and it is therefore clearly improper to 
translate it “sit tibi formula.” Mr. B. H. Cowper explains it 
thus: “The Apostle tells Timothy to have or to hold as his 
examples and models (of teaching) the words which he had 
spoken,” and translates: ‘Sint tibi exemplar* sani sermones, 
quos audisti a me.” This would require tyawovtav Adywvr to 
be considered as attracted into the case of its relative wv, like 
AlGov Sv azredoxiyacay, and numerous other instances which 
might be quoted. But this would be perhaps the hardest 
instance of the attraction of the antecedent into the case of its 
relative that we are acquainted with, and is indeed so harsh, that, 
though we allow its possibility, yet we consider the balance of 
probability to be decidedly in favour of our explanation, con- 
firmed as we now find it to be by the Philoxenian Syriac, and 
indorsed by the learned writer in the Quarterly. 


2 Timornuy ii. 26. 


It is pretty clear that the only translation the sense and 
sequence of this passage admit of is, ‘‘ And may recover out of 
the snare of the devil, captured as they have been by him to do 
his will;” where avrod and éxeévov refer to the same person, the 
devil. Adrds is used instead. of repeating éxeivos, and may 
similarly be used instead of repeating obros, where the éxefvos or 
ovros is unemphatic. There is an excellent instance of this in 
Thucyd., v., 30, Oey yap miotes duocavtes éxelvors ovK av 
evopKeivy mpodwovtes avrovs, where éxelvors and avrovs refer to 
the same parties. So also in Thucyd., iii., 61, iva pre 1 jywerépa 
avtovs Kakia @pedg pte 7 TovTwyv Sofa, where avtovs and 
tovrwy have the same reference. 


A. H. W. 





: Etymologically the Syriac word for ‘ exemplar’ is the same as specimen in 
in. 
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ANECDOTA SYRIACA.: 


THE acquisition of the Nitrian manuscripts by the British 
Museum has given a wonderful impulse to the study of the 
Syriac language ; and the works published in this department of 
literature, during the last ten or fifteen years, exceed in number 
and importance the publications of any former period since the 
days of Widmanstad. Cureton led the way, to be quickly fol- 
lowed by his countrymen Payne Smith and Cowper, as well as 
by the German De Lagarde, the Dane Rérdam, and the Italian 
Ceriani. Nor are these all, for Dr. Overbeck of Oxford, and 
Dr. Bickell of Marburg, have not as yet made known the results 
of their labours, and the first volume of Dr. Land’s Anecdota 
Syriaca has but recently reached this country, the pioneer of 
at least four more of about the same size. 

Dr. Land resided in England, as the readers of this Journal 
may remember, for about twelve months during the years 1857 
and 1858, having been sent by the Dutch government, at the 
recommendation of the late lamented Professor Juynboll, to 
study the Nitrian manuscripts, and copy some of the most valu- 
able of them for the University Library of Leyden, with the 
understanding that he should afterwards edit the same at the 
public expense. Dr. Land applied himself most diligently to 
his task, and carried away with him transcripts of no less than 
seven volumes or parts of volumes, which he enumerates in his 
Prolegomena, pp. 36—44. 

Of these the most important, doubtless, are the hitherto 
unedited historical and biographical writings of John, Bishop of 
Asia or of Ephesus (as he is indifferently styled), contained in 
the MSS. 14647 and 14650, and the extensive remains of the 
Ecclesiastical History of Zacharias Rhetor, Bishop of Mitylene, 
preserved in the MS. 17202. Of less value are the historical 
extracts from the MS. 14643, which seems to be chiefly an 
epitome of the Chronicle of Eusebius of Caesarea, interspersed 
with a few notes and extracts from other sources. Of much 
interest to the Biblical student will be the fragments of the 
Gospels and of the Psalms, written in the somewhat peculiar 
Palestinian or Jerusalemite character. The latter are said by 
Dr. Land to be translated from the Septuagint version. The 
student of ancient law will find matter for study in the Leges 
Seculares of Constantine, Theodosius and Leo; and the classical 





« Anecdota Syriaca. Collegit edidit explicuit J. P. N. Land, Theologie Doctor. 
Tomus primus. p tomer Tabule xxviii. Lithographice. Lugduni Batavorum, apud 
LE. J, Brill, Academie Typographum. Quarto. Syriac text, 73 pp.; prolegomena 
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philologist may amuse himself with comparing the Syriac version 
of the Sayings of Menander the Wise, with the extant Greek 
fragments ascribed to the same author. Of this large and varied 
collection the volume before us contains only a small portion, 
namely, the extracts from the MS. 14648, the Leges Seculares, 
and the Sayings of Menander, to which is added a brief history 
of the Christians of St. Thomas in Southern India, extracted 
from the Leyden MS. 1213. These are accompanied by a Latin 
translation and notes, and preceded by copious Prolegomena, 
giving a general account of the Syriac manuscripts at Leyden 
and in the British Museum, details regarding the author’s studies 
and the volumes he transcribed, and, lastly, many not unim- 
portant paleographical observations. The outward aspect of the 
volume is all that could be wished, as the paper and type, 
Syriac and Roman, are both good. The price, moreover, is 
exceedingly moderate, as the book is sold in this country for 
about fourteen shillings. 

Having said thus much in praise of the work, I am sorry to 
be obliged to state that the different texts are not by any means 
so carefully edited as could have been desired. In publishing 
documents of such venerable antiquity for the first time, a minute 
adherence to the (often unique) manuscript text is imperatively 
required ; and the editor must be content to banish his emenda- 
tions and alterations of every description into notes at the foot 
of the page or elsewhere. Due allowance should be made for 
the position of a scholar residing far from the British Museum, 
and therefore unable to recollate his copies with the originals as 
the sheets passed through the press; but still, after taking this 
into account, Dr. Land has not, I think, fulfilled the promise of 
his preface (pp. ix. and x.), where he says: “ In scriptorum verbis 
edendis codicum testimonium, ut potui, secutus sum;’ and, 
“‘Textum emendare studui ubicunque certa sese via offerebat, 
mec unguam omissa codicis mentione” (the italics are mine). 
To very trifling and obvious alterations one might perhaps not 
object, even if they were made in silence; as, for example, 


fasZ for arg (p. 11, 1. 12), Ade for |Are (p. 12,1. 9), 


cs for ute (p. 13, 1. 11), ohL2| for ohh) (p. 23, 


1.11), }7en8252 for [zens22 (p. 23, 1. 14), or even 200;20a50 
for 00,2000 (p. 9, 1. 4). But when the orthography of proper 
names and other words is altered, when dates are changed, and 
words are inserted by conjecture in the text, the reader should 
have been duly warned. Take the following instances from the 
first twenty-four pages. Page 2, line 22, MS., @du}o, and 
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similarly, p. 24, 1. 3, [Kear Dr. Land’s alteration substitutes 
the more modern for the more ancient spelling.—Page 3, 1. 7, 


MS., ec tig 1dSoa. 180) 0. The points « denote that 
the words Tags ]d80a. should be transposed (see the Pro- 
legomena, p. 97, § 23). Line 11, MS., The» saz Uma ,, 
exactly corresponding to the Greek text, quoted by Dr. Land at 
p- 169, dpos él word Siateuov. Line 17, MS., wpa. 2S, 
Line 24, MS., 5,.00.—Page 4, 1. 16, MS., wor. Sod oo1.— 
Page 5, 1. 8, MS., [tx of .5.—Page 6, 1. 3, MS., wo}. 
Line 14, Dr. Land has added the word ;,2oZY}o, “ and he was 
buried,’ which is not in the manuscript. Line 18, MS., 
Ae) oo, and so again in 1. 20, after oio.—Page 7, 
1. 13, MS., mong of. Line 18, MS., :eas Arao.—Page 8, 
1.5, MS., 4o.t0, The older manuscripts often omit the final 
© and & in the third person plural, masculine and feminine. 
Line 10, the MS. has correctly OOLLSO au-sfo, instead of the 
unmeaning Qu;elo. Line 21, Dr. Land has omitted the word 
115 before Los (compare |. 19).—Page 9, 1. 12, MS., 
marco] “soo. Line 24, MS., .mm.cmoA\.—Page 10, 
1. 6, MS., Cpl —Page 11, 1.19, MS., correctly, [}aQ.4.— 
Page 18, 1. 17, MS., 422.—Page 14, 1. 10, MS., correctly 
~010},-99, but incorrectly -2S0.—Page 15, 1. 3, MS., S220. 
Line 12, MS., Soon3,\j8o. Line 19, MS., Aras, not Araso. 
Line 21, MS., }{Sasko2. Line 22, MS., correctly, LasataS. 
Line 24, MS., Lo»). The correct reading is 0?},o.— 
Page 16, 1. 2, MS., w;en80. Line 8, MS., o3Zf). Line 20, 
the MS. actually has .0o90;\.—Page 17, line 4, MS., correctly, 
po Says. Line 13, MS., ertoZlo, an older form than 
aX\ho2lo, Line 25, MS., .ar.coac}.—Page 18, 1. 9, MS., 
correctly, wo] 001) (from 243), in place of the nonsensical 





+ These points are sometimes placed under the words to be transposed (+») 
instead of over them. 
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u03]. Line 22, MS., correctly, o12,S.—Page 19, 1. 7, after }o2 


Dr. Land hasomitted the threewords JaXSo 01.3901 utoa1> 
“in the days of the emperor Hadrian;’ and again in 1. 20, 


after La os, the seven words —\s| aro u1n5 


Les uSos0 |;mo Soh, which are necessary to com- 
plete the sense. Line 20, MS., correctly 12,89, without the 
two points. Line 23, MS., Jduarso; read \Za.ars0,—Page 
20, 1. 7, MS., {So001;2. Line 17, the word 01 before —? is 
not inthe MS. Line 20, MS., cujefoar.s. Line 26, MS., 
7mso.—Page 21, 1. 5, MS., 01. Line 19, MS., correctly, 
Aros and rata, Line 21 and 22, MS., awa.rtoor70 
brcerts}0. Line 28, MS., rx] faz a1|.—Page 22, 1. 2, 


MS., correctly L800. Line 28, MS., correctly, oe 2. 
—Page 23, 1.2, MS., Lteouo and Luszaams, Line 4, MS., 
Lzo2.—Page 24, 1. 7, oon? Mang’. This list suffices, I think, 


to prove that Dr. Land has deviated from his manuscripts in 
many instances without informing his readers that any alteration 
has been made. It is with regret that I add, that even in 
the matter of the diacritical points and the punctuation he is 
equally neglectful. To him it seems a thing of little consequence 
whether he leaves out a point or inserts it, whether he places 
the ribbiii over one letter or another, and whether he writes a 
single point instead of . or not. It is no sufficient excuse for 
him to say (Prolegom., p. 97) that he has scarcely anywhere 
found a consistent method of interpunctuation in the Nitrian 
manuscripts ; he ought to have given us what he did find, so as 
to afford other scholars an opportunity of forming a judgment. 
Let me give two or three sentences as examples of his short- 
comings. In the very first sentence of the book, p. 2. 1. 1—5, the 


MS. has JAXu, acoso, |Lorrra2ibo, 115, and o,as/sho. 
On p. 32, in the passage extending from |. 8 to 1. 17, the fol- 
lowing alterations are necessary: 1. 9, 1,38; 1, 10, er; 1, 12 


Yo «}eens\; 1. 13, Lo ANAS ; 1. 14, .}aX; 1. 16, »|enatas; 
L 2,3 O3p-0012, s}eedu, and }p282° On p. 65, we must write 
in 1. 1, bolo; in 1. 3, Ibo; in 1. 4, L209, and in]. 5, Yeo, 


with the point in each case under the Jast letter of the word. 
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For the sake of those who have not, like myself, constant 
access to the Nitrian manuscripts, I give here a selection from 
the remaining annotations on the margins of my copy of the 
Anecdota. The reader will see that in most instances Dr. Land’s 
alteration of the manuscript is uncalled for, if not actually 
erroneous. 

Page 31, 1. 6, instead of 22%, the MS. has cA, 
which appears to me to require no change. In 1. 9, the MS. 


has 183] Zato,9; in 1. 21, CoLxta) of.—Page 33, 1. 11, 
MS., Luts 1o;10.—Page 34, 1. 18, MS., HSAs U.—Page 35, 
1. 25, MS., oso) oloko.—Page 36, 1. 18, MS., }adma). 
—Page 37, 1. 8, MS. correctly yh, 3rd_pers. plur. fem.— 
Page 38, line 4, MS., Lar2> Los \s.—Page 39, line 19, MS., 
oan} 215 415). Line 25, MS., Aoow2] UD, as on p. 
40, 1. 1.—Page 40, 1. 2, MS., =) Line 6, MS., woe»). 
Line 26, MS., wolas;a3)9 o14.0.—Page 41, line 10, MS., 
mOTALD 12. Line 25, MS., 2% }; and .2023 flo. 
—Page 42, 1. 28, MS., o1ratt y.].—Page 43, 1. 25 and 26, 
MS., cokes 4 ,|.—Page 44, 1.9, MS., wordn} aXd0.. 
Line 17, add },04) after $o,So «lo.—Page 45, line 4, MS., 
COLAO OV L. Line 13, MS., correctly, Li} Jom 1521. 
Line 25, MS., 03) Le;37.—Page 47, 1.2, MS., oor |plo— 
Page 48, line 17, MS., |on.3a0,;9.—Page 49, line 19, MS., 
Sar02}) ond ais t.—Page 50, 1. 15, MS. poato— 
Page 54, 1.4, MS., correctly ts. Line 9, MS., correctly 
Lrajato LAs0.—Page 55, 1. 20, MS., L15, without »—Page 
57, 1. 6, MS., correctly Lrajyata\ o1\.—Page 58, 1. 15, Asoo 
isa misprint for Loo. Line 17, MS., -a| t>—Page 60, 
1.18. The MS. seems to me to have Clie, though the 
first letter is rather injured and not distinctly legible. In the 
last line read with the MS., bb,0025.—Page 61, 1.14, MS., 
lasio. Line 22, MS., Smo a‘S\.—Page 62, 1. 7, MS., 
|-a10. Line 14, MS. 419. Line 15, MS. lw o@ 
(as in 1. 19) and 219. Line 19, Dr. Land has added the 
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words © }]So after }>A\Na.—Page 63, 1. 27, MS., loas So. — 
Page 64, 1. 3, MS., ©. Line 19, here the MS. is injured, 


but it appears to me to have had 1ol,2 tayon wo,ay f. 
The word 007 is distinct, as also the upper part of the « (it can- 


not be 2). The same injury has obliterated a short word be- 
tween 0109] 8 and 13019, perhaps \bSo.—Page 65, 1. 1, MS., 


Zemin \s fo. opa.toS. Line 11, MS., cradS}to\ \-a00 


Lis.—Page 66, 1.2, MS., wo1Iesad:, which demolishes Dr. 
Land’s note on the passage. Instead of the word 12%, 


the MS. has in 1]. 8, [XsS, and in 1. 4, L1s, nor do I see 
why these readings should be altered: ‘“ Sleep conveys us into 


Hades (from As, to enter), and Dream lets us hold converse 
(from Lis, to speak to) with the dead.” Line 11, MS., 
woroa.tnoo) jf). Line 24, MS., | Lory y— Page 67, 1. 4, 


MS., enn] Woks. Line 8, Aro is a i for bu». 
oni 18, MS., yore) Soaol. Line 27, MS., woropod wo. 
—Page 68, 1.4, MS., ero o.r00.—Page 69, 1. 16, MS., 
1x02, not 1202,—Page 70, 1.1, MS., Hows Lpsnto.—Page 
72, 1. 3, MS., Los 043, fountain-head.—Page 73, 1. 1. 
The MS. has distinctly (ALAS jo. Line 11, MS., 2,00. 


I had intended offering a few observations upon some pas- 
sages in Dr. Land’s translations and notes, but I see that I 
must pass on to the Prolegomena, which afford many oppor- 
tunities for remarks. 

And, first of all, let me say that no consideration should have 
induced Dr. Land to publish a mere translation of a portion of 
the Catalogue of Additional Manuscripts (viz., Nos. 121833—181 
and 14425—32) in the way he has done. He must know that these 
very brief descriptions are in many places necessarily incomplete, 
and even sometimes inaccurate, because they were drawn up, 
so far at least as regards Nos. 12133—181, before the second 
and third portions of the collection (14425—7 10, 17102—274) 
had reached the museum. He must also be aware that the 
manuscripts arrived in England in a state of the direst disorder, 
having been not only long neglected but often wilfully maltreated 
by the monks of the Desert ; and that it took years of study on 
the part of Dr. Cureton and others to bring them into some- 
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thing like reasonable order. I myself have during the last 
eighteen or twenty months examined and accurately noted the 
contents of some four hundred volumes, at the same time re- 
arranging many of them either wholly or in part. Nor ought 
Dr. Land to have published the notes taken by him in 1857 and 
1858, without ascertaining from some one connected with the 
Department of Manuscripts whether the volumes were still in the 
same condition. For instance, 14609 (p. 19), 17202 (p. 38), 
and 17274 (p. 18) have been re-arranged by myself, and are in 
a very different state from that in which he saw them. 

At all events, having made up his mind to reprint these por- 
tions of the catalogue, and to publish all his notes, Dr. Land 
should, in justice to himself and others, have been as accurate 
as possible. Unfortunately it is not so. The Prolegomena 
abound in the same kinds of mistakes as the rest of the work, as 
the following instances will suffice to shew. 

On p. 15, we find the MS. 12171 described as Joannis (sic) 
Philoponus de Christi nativitate; Ap. 815. The reader will 
perhaps hardly believe that the catalogue correctly describes it 
as containing a work of Joannes Philoponus, ‘On the Natures 
of Christ.” The precise title of the Syriac translation is, 


Yleups As Aas of morfarhy, ie.., Auaurnrijs, concerning 
the Union (of the two Natures in Christ). 

The description of the MS. 14609 (p. 19) is incomplete. 
A whole quire has been recently added to it, containing the 
epistle of Joannes Monachus to Hesychius, uo Za ed 


{2o3AaS0 1720,5 Joou, ot Ho Lau}. bp. coancnonn. 
The name of the Father called by Dr. Land “ Menna,” is writ- 
ten in the MS., e205, Bin, and not 0, Min. This life 


occupies only a couple of pages, and is succeeded by numerous 
other extracts from the work of Palladius, and by a long life of 
Serapion, which is found also in several other manuscripts. 

The last item in the description of the MS. 14644 (now re- 
arranged) contains a ludicrous mistake. Dr. Land writes: 
“ Inter f. 86 et 87 initium Historie guatuordecim virorum Dei 
ex urbe Roma.” The History of the Man of God from the City 
of Rome was well known to me from several manuscripts, but it 
was not till I looked at the index of 14644 that I discovered how 
the blunder originated. According to the index the volume 
contains fourteen histories, the last of which is that of the 


Man of God from Rome, 001} Joy oy sy drse2o 
jpmsos) [aaston. -_ 
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The palimpsest 14651 (p. 20, 21) contains, according to Dr. 
Land, portions of the Gospel of St. Luke. Did he not remark 
that his own facsimile (tab. xiv.) exhibits chap. vi. 18—20 of 
St. Mark ? 

The Syriac extracts in the description of 14641 (p. 21) are 
full of errors. In the first read with the MS., o12a1So.01 and 
Dsaso, “the uncircumcised;” in the second, Lramaa, L;s000; 
in the third, Leow OLiptas to, “ from the lamented decease 
of Constantine,” and —~0107}20 .(2aa219, Moreover, Dr. 
Land is mistaken when he writes (p. 21, note 1) that the name 
of Eusebius is due to an error of the scribe ; for on fol. 30 vers., 
in the second column, it is distinctly stated that this Eusebius 
lived till he heard the news of the death of Julian, and died 
himself at a good old age in the year of the Greeks 673. I may 
add that the name of the author of this history is written on 
fol. 31 vers., first column, cQ4;Sa\a}. On p. 23, read in 1. 2, 
>? fon; in 1.13, coac;So, and in 1.19, Load sad» ,5. 

Dr. Land would have acted wisely, had he passed over in 
silence the oversights of Dr. Cureton and of B. H. C. (p. 31), as 
well as omitted his harsh expressions regarding Professor Dietrich 
(p. 62) ; for in reproducing (p. 832—35) the extracts from Severus 
of Antioch, contained in the MS. 14533 (now re-arranged), he 
has fallen into several most serious mistakes. In the second 


line of the Syriac text read [So5A3 instead of ySo5A3; in 1. 5, 
[Aropko, and ago instead of hagto; in l.14, |,a50; 
inl, 15, odd and Tage (the latter is merely a mis- 


print); in 1. 16, Saxo LrsiaakX ako, which does away 
with note 1 on p. 34. On p. 33, read in 1. 5, eos (21012, 


and in 1. 6, oh? YernaXo. Consequently, delete note 3 on 
p. 34, regarding the word oa. On p. 34, read in |. 4 of 
the Syriac text, Las}o, “which proclaims,” and delete note 4. 
Lastly, in 1. 9, instead of Qaico read Qat80. 

On the third section of the Prolegomena I have but few 
remarks to make. Lives extracted from the biographical work 
of John of Ephesus occur in one or two manuscripts besides 
those named by Dr. Land; eg., 14730 and 18814. A small 


portion of the Leges Seculares is to be found in 18295, fol. 147 
rect., written a.p., 1603. The MS. 12154, contains short ex- 
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tracts both from John of Ephesus, fol. 201 vers., and Zacharias 


Rhetor, fol. 151 vers. and 158 rect. Some of the sayings of 
Menander are given in the MS. 14614, fol. 114 rect. With 


regard to the list of the Caliphs on p. 40, 1 may mention that 
the word erased after the name of Mohammed is not aay, but 


the Arabic [lam5 (compare bho=isi, a little farther on) ; the 


3 is still visible even to the naked eye. There is a very similar 
list in the MS. 17193 (of the eighth or ninth century), fol. 17 
rect. and vers., of which I subjoin the text :— 


0001 JaXto }kar70 Lad [aaito Us Jano; lop» 02 
$0.0 o}2% 55 135] (POLLO pS | 1sa270 +,c0LLL0 
BXo Yrored Are «}s3] Us fhanto 1] + Loto» 
Woe o? pd} Loo moaadro ,o woj,moS) 
32 yXtolo .5 Late 29 a0} Lin jlo —? pd] . Lite 
a, bis oles hin 545 ySwo}o 2a Luce jatos Lin 
Tigd20 waton bate (Wi,) 1oy? 1o,.00 Las Hz coco 
ph] »Xo} hho jAn0 «y are Lasso yXto} 201 5dn0 
D> Joo Are pp 5A00] TL S20 qb Lasso) 042 
alco .J5 bis .Wsto\oas y\to} Lot 5420 #0001 Laas 
rel) Lard .j;nsae0 la Are 5 updo pi 

$0.0 
seh sup salt, 0m beting, oo ok coma alee a 
trust that Dr. Land has deciphered them more correctly than he 


has done the small specimen given in tab. xviii. (see p. 90). We 
should read :— 





> These words are on the margin. 
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mbes! eal adl ospry She Conls) unigd ode 
wed lear ally pag (all) all 


Sse ose CS) Ss) csyry Shame creils’ 
(aud!) deasl 


* These are Syro-Edessene canons (hymns), purchased by the 
Deacon Surur, son of the Deacon ‘Abdu ’l-Masth. May God 
have mercy on his parents. Amen. Syro-Edessene canons for 
every day during the whole year.” 

The manuscript is not a /ectionary, but a collection of canons, 


lraerlto hao, arranged according to the eight los or 
tones. Dr. Land ought to have noticed the Arabic lines on fol. 
273 rect. of the manuscript, where the names of both persons 
are written distinctly. As for the “ vocabulum Ibericum ” of 
note 2, it is simply the name of Surur written in Greek letters 
(covpoup) just under the last line that he has facsimiled. 

The work of Elias of Nisibis, from which Dr. Land has edited 
a long section, p. 45—48, is a very important one in every way. 
Though certainly not autograph, the manuscript must have been 
written during the lifetime of the author (say about a.p. 1000), 
for the Arabic translation—in parallel columns to the Syriac—is 
almost Kific in its appearance. Dr. Land’s text is unhappily 


even more incorrect than usual. Page 45, 1. 8, read o1s9035 
[oa ; 1.6, 6229; 1.7, Lessor; 1.8, AN2 0] ate 232 
1.15, Are won; 1. 19, Ugo. Page 46, 1. 7, ollaas 
aden gto; foie, sine jsoho So, bA2; 1. 9, 


esanrofi}o and Lti2}2; 1. 10, Ixe2) Yoos; 1. 17, 
Larto2) floa.: 1. 18, JAN20; 1.19, Lissotm; 1. 20, wahdo. 
Page 47,1. 2, aAS2 SANZ; 1. 11, Lrtolo; 1. 12, wailo; 
1. 14, caorps 52; 1. 27 and 29, Lrsolo. Page 48, 1. 1, 
LrtoLo. 

The Paleographical Observations, p. 56—101, are, to m 
mind, the most interesting and best written part of the Prole- 
gomena. The tables that accompany them are also, on the 
whole, well executed, and to a certain extent supply a want that 
was beginning to be painfully felt. Some of the facsimiles are 
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remarkably good, e.g., tab. ii. and iv.; but others are inferior, 
such as tab. B, no. 1, and tab. xviii., no. 88; whilst tab. xiv., 
no. 72 is a decided failure, the lower writing being several shades 
too dark, and the upper both too dark and too coarse and blotted. 

Dr. Land judges, I think, too harshly when he speaks of the 
vellum manuscripts of the seventh and following centuries as 
being usually “ minus nitide” (p. 56). The specimens that 
we possess of the handwriting of Saba of Ras-‘ain, written be- 
tween a.p. 720 and 730, are masterpieces of calligraphy, and, 
so far as I have observed, the scribe makes no vain boast when 


he adds after his name the words, ~olo YD Yarto? 2», 


“who never made a blotted tau.’ As a general rule, however, 
the older the manuscript, the more beautiful are both vellum 
and handwriting. 

As Dr. Land has said little or nothing about the Nitrian 
palimpsests, I may be allowed to make a few observations on 
the subject. The number of such manuscripts is by no means 
inconsiderable, and amongst them are specimens of parchment 
that has been ¢hrice written upon. The most famous of these 
is the Licinianus, first edited by Pertz; but the MS. 17136 
contains four leaves that once formed part of a very ancient 
copy of the Greek Gospels,’ as well as three leaves of Syriac 
text which are likewise ¢er scripta. The same little volume 
contains a good many leaves that were taken from an old Syriac 
copy of St. Paul’s Epistles, and a few from some other book. 
The palimpsest Iliad and Gospel of St. Luke, edited by Cureton 
and Tischendorf, are too well known to require more than mere 
mention. 14642 is a Greek palimpsest (uncial), apparently frag- 
ments of a Catena of the eighth or ninth century. 14637 and 
14638 seem to be fragments of Greek Evangelistaria (uncial) of 
about the same date. The MS. 14490 and 17127 contain large 
portions of a Syriac translation of the writings of Galen. The 
running title (at the top of the first page of each quire) has 
been preserved in several places, and seems to be © 2 
wor.St, but I am not quite sure of the first word. 14496 
contains part of the treatise of Severus of Antioch against Gram- 
maticus, 292) woaa.to; YnoaXy s}ioleo who», and 
also of the New Testament, as appears from the running title 
preserved on one leaf, Ly, Sasso cea? 1;0, lesson for St. 
John the Baptist. 14500 is palimpsest throughout, but would 
require the application of chemical means to enable one to make 





* See Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, seventh edition, 1859, p. clx., and his 
Monument. Sacr. inedit. nov. collect., vol. ii. 
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out its contents. 14507 is made up of fragments of three, if not 
four, older manuscripts, among which is a fine copy of the 


Peshitta version of the Book of Judges, Nae. In 14512 we 


have the remains of, I think, three manuscripts, one of Jsaiah, 


another with the running title Lyon Ynoa\s, against the 
Jews (probably discourses of Mar Jacob of Serug), and a third 
uncertain. 14615 is palimpsest throughout, probably liturgical, 
as the first leaf contains the beginning of the Anaphora of St. 
James. 14623 is a splendid manuscript of Ephraem Syrus, in 
three columns, of the fifth or sixth century. What makes the 
destruction of this manuscript the more to be regretted is that it 
contains some hitherto unedited works of Ephraem. The run- 
ning titles are CQa{Door and wars», which signify dis- 
courses addressed to Hypatius and to Domnus. Luckily a small 
portion, containing the first discourse addressed to Hypatius and 
part of the second, has escaped the hands of the destroyer, and 


is bound up with other fragments in 14574. The title is La\» 
LisZ Lada, Vaoad muihaon, to Hypatius, against false 


doctrines. We have two of these discourses in another manu- 
script, and a fragment in a third. 14646 is a fine copy of 
Isaiah, and 14651 of the Gospels. 17135 contains parts of at 
least two manuscripts, which I have not as yet identified. 17137 
is made up of fragments of three manuscripts, among which are 
a few leaves of a fine old copy of the Syriac Gospels. 17164 is 
a beautiful manuscript of St. Chrysostom’s Homilies on the 
Epistle to the Romans, and also contains Jeremiah, ch. xxii. and 
xxiii. 17191 contains fragments of the Book of Ezekiel; 17195 
of the Book of Numbers, the twelve lesser Prophets, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; 17196 of the Gospels of St. Luke and 
St. John, and of the Epistles to the Galatians and the Hebrews. 
17206 contains fragments of a Service Book, and a considerable 
portion of another manuscript. The only leaf of the latter on 
which I could read anything seems to refer to Constantine and 
the Vision of the Cross. 17183 is a Coptic palimpsest, a lan- 
guage with which I am unacquainted. 17138 contains Moham- 
medan forms of prayer in the Arabic character, probably of the 
fourth century of the Hijra. It is a good specimen of old 
Arabic writing, though not equal to 7197 (Elias of Nisibis, see 
above), nor to the single vellum leaf in the binding of 14520 (part 
of an old collection of traditions). Besides the above, which are 
either wholly or in great part palimpsest, not a few of the Nitrian 
manuscripts contain some palimpsest leaves, but these I have not 
room at present to enumerate. There may also be some palimp- 
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sests among those volumes which I have not yet had time to 
examine. 

With regard to the writing materials of the ancient Syrians, 
I have found several recipes for the manufacture of their ink 
in our manuscripts. The oldest is on one of the fly-leaves of 
14644, written both in Arabic and Karshiin, and dating appa- 
rently from the fourth century of the Hijra. In 14632, the first 
seventeen leaves of which are paper of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, are two others, the one on fol. 1 rect., at the foot of the 
page, the other on fol. 17 vers., at the foot of the page. I shall 
take an opportunity of publishing these elsewhere. _ 

Whether the scribes of Edessa, Ras-‘ain, and Amid wrote 
with a reed or a quill is a matter rather of curiosity than of 
importance. Dr. Land decides in favour of the latter instrument 
on the strength of an obscure colophon in the MS. 14551. 
Unfortunately his, or rather the Rev. H. J. Rose’s, copy of 
these few lines is disfigured by several mistakes. Correctly 


transcribed it runs as follows :— aos) |p4] SaiZAs Uso u 
Vor, Pawo Liotoms ySoto si 051 Wor) JAsoj2 
e]orXg Pino [dn;2) Iolo 


I do not pretend to be able to translate this sentence, be- 
cause I am not quite certain of the meaning of the words 
VAso]2 wetox; but Mr. Rose’s rendering, ‘semen tuum bene- 
dictum” (he read y,;2%) “ spargens lampadum fuligine, in agrum 
(i.e., pellem) animalis, alis volucris,” is simply impossible ; be- 
cause (1) 851 is marked by the point under it as a perfect, scat- 


tered or has scattered ; (2) |sSaXacn is plural, and therefore can- 


not mean “lampblack,” even supposing [Sago ever to have that 


signification ; (3) Lsotams yoko must necessarily be taken 
together in the sense of pickled or preserved with drugs, seasoned 
with spices, or something similar; and (4) Zass and Anza 
are plurals, animals and birds. Hence Dr. Land’s inference falls 
to the ground.’ However, something may still be said in favour 





¢ In the translation of the Syriac lines, p. 59, read eripiantur and habeantur, 


because cololas and oles are the third person plural fem., referring 


apparently to wll waSOu, The word Os seems to me to be equivalent 


we 


to the Arabic gy) |g, and not 3. 
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of the quill. I remarked in many even of our older manu- 


scripts the single word Licpa4 written on the margin, without 
its having any reference to the text, and this troubled me for a 


long time; till at length I found the fuller phrases Looas 
[qo and 120.990 Exe) bicoas, trial of the pen, and trial 
of the pen and ink (see 17128, fol. 180 vers.), };Q009 Lcoas 
lAsa50}, trial of the black ink (see 21210, fol. 146 rect.), 


Noy ae trial of the kalem. From this last I concluded 


that the instrument used was in all cases the ordinary reed of 
the East; but not long ago I observed in 17185, fol. 60 rect., 
the words > 15 ~~? Licoas, which I can at present only 
render, trial of the quill-pen. 

The remaining sections of Dr. Land’s Prolegomena suggest 
to me many other observations, but want of space obliges me 
to confine myself chiefly to § 22 (p. 94), which treats of the 
Syriac numerical notation. 

Dr. Land speaks of these arithmetical figures (long known 
to Dr. Cureton and B. H. C.) as being of rare occurrence. He 
remarked them indeed in only five manuscripts, to which in the 
Preface (p. xi.) he adds a sixth. Had he said that they occur 
in fifty or sixty of our manuscripts he would have been nearer 
the mark. They are used in many of our oldest manuscripts, 
either in conjunction with the letters of the alphabet or alone, 
to number the quires (generally of eight or ten leaves) of which 
they are composed. For instance, the quires of 14528, from 
which Dr. Land copied the Leges Seculares, are so numbered, 
though he did not remark it. He might also have found them 
in 14574, where they are used to number the hymns of Ephraem, 
and in 14620, fol. 12 vers., where a complete list of them is 
given as follows :— 


M200 Y seg om pmo, 1 
on OR ee 
UE 100 7oooe % goer as 

qi ww oe sp MA 9 BK 


10 : 5 
000 60 
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Here 20 is denoted by a single circlet, and I do not remem- 
ber having ever seen it otherwise, except in 17202, where two 
are used (see Land, p. 95). Occasionally the figures are com- 
pounded in a different manner, as in 17209, where we find the 
following :— 


Y Lome F ines 15 -" 13 
TT 16 ' haa 14 


At the end of 14603, but in a more modern hand than the 
rest of the manuscript, are the following lines :— 


ot is i oa v= lal tialins 
TUL YT SM p= ee ie Cad 
7 ene! ews ae 


som ‘= vMéY OO 


7 y 77 — Te 


which are to be explained thus :— 
-|Asu,S0 v1 0? Le reo Lu» pa) Lado ro? 


David the sinner, son of Denha the presbyter, from the city 
of Arzan (or Arziun). Brethren, pray for me. Amen. — ; 

The numerical figures are, as I have said, found chiefly in 
our older manuscripts. They seem to me to go out of use about 
the ninth century, and to have fallen completely into oblivion 
before paper became abundant. I have indeed found them in 
one paper manuscript, 14684, which may be assigned to the 
twelfth century ; but in it they appear in conjunction not onl 
with the Syriac letters, but also with rudely drawn Greek letters, 
and were in all probability merely copied by the scribe from the 
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older manuscript that lay before him. Only three quires are so 
numbered, somewhat as follows :— 


ora) N — 6 


- . pS7 


“L WN Ne» 8 


On § 23 of Dr. Land’s Prolegomena I would merely remark 
that what he says of the marks denoting quotations is correct. 
He might have added that other forms are also used, such as — 
rn, and that in the case of a double quotation, that is, where 
the author cited quotes the words of a third writer, we find a 
double mark, like @ & or {—=, different coloured inks being 
also sometimes employed. I may add that the interjection 0} is 
distinguished from the conjunction | by a mark resembling the 
Arabic teshdid, 6), which has been converted in the later manu- 
scripts and in our printed books into a straight line, 6}. 

I cannot conclude this brief review of Dr. Land’s work 
without expressing my hope that he will not misinterpret any- 
thing that I have said above. Personally I have, as he must 
be aware, none but kindly feelings towards him, and I shall 
be most happy to give him my assistance whenever he chooses 
to avail himself of it. But, as an Orientalist, I cannot, in a case 
like the present, hold my peace. European scholars know as 
yet but very little of the Aramaic dialects and literatures, and if 
the stream of knowledge is to be polluted at its very source, how 
can we expect it to flow clearly afterwards? What we want at 
present are faithful reproductions of the ancient texts, with or 
without translations, according to the inclination of the editor. 
If Ae does not render them into some European language, others 
soon will. But unless the printed book is a careful copy of the 
manuscript, the task of the student and translator, who may 
very likely be unable to inspect the original, is made far more 
laborious, and accuracy becomes impossible, because the neces- 
sary basis is wanting. 


Witirm Wraieat. 
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THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.: 


SeveraL of the Christian fathers have mentioned a Samaritan 
Pentateuch as existing apart from that of the Jews. The last 
who refers to it, so far as I am aware, is Jerome. After him it 
was lost sight of; and when it had lain concealed for upwards of 
a thousand years, its very existence began to be doubted. At 
length Pietro Della Valle, an eminent Italian traveller, procured 
a complete copy during his travels in the East in the year 1616. 
M. de Sancy, who was then the French ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, obtained this copy and sent it to the library of the Ora- 
torie at Paris in 1623. It was first examined and described by 
Morin, and subsequently printed in the Paris Polyglott Bible. 
Jerome Aleander writes in 1638 that a copy of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch had existed in the Vatican for some time, This copy 
was procured by Cardinal Scipio, the then library keeper, for 
three hundred crowns, but had remained without any particular 
attention paid to it. Not long after this Archbishop Ussher 
procured six copies from the East; and in 1657 Bishop Walton 
printed the text in his famous Polyglott Bible. Several more 
copies were procured from the East, and Dr. Kennicott had no 
fewer than sixteen for the edition of his Hebrew Bible in 1776-80. 

Let us now briefly enquire into the origin of this Pentateuch. 
On this subject learned men have entertained various opinions. 
The most unfounded of ail was the one advocated by Ussher. 
He would have it that it was the production of one Dositheus, 
a Samaritan imposter, who pretended to be the Messiah, and 
founded a sect of his own among his people. It was supposed 
that Dositheus made use of the Hebrew text and the version of 
the LXX.; and comparing these, sometimes adding, other times 
expunging, and again altering as he deemed fit, produced a 
Pentateuch of his own. Nothing, however, could be more un- 
founded than such an hypothesis. This heresiarch could have 
had no object whatever in compiling a new Pentateuch, unless 
for the sake of tampering with those passages which are consi- 
dered as referring to the Messiah. None of these, however, have 
been corrupted; as all the passages of this class agree in the 
Samaritan and Hebrew texts. And, moreover, it is well known 
that the Alexandrian Samaritans were thoroughly opposed to 
Dositheus, and it is not likely that they would have received a 
Pentateuch compiled by him. 

Another hypothesis, held in our own country by Prideaux 
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and on the continent by Hottinger and others, is that Manasseh 
took with him from Jerusalem one of Ezra’s corrected copies, 
and transcribed it into the old characters to which they were 
accustomed. This hypothesis rests upon the assumption that the 
variations in the Samaritan from the Hebrew are such as were 
occasioned in the transcription by mistaking letters similar in 
Hebrew, but unlike in the Samaritan. This, however, is a 
mistake, and there is no foundation for such a supposition. 

Le Clerc, and others after him, advocated an older origin 
for the copy. He held that it was made by the priest who was 
sent by the king of Assyria to instruct the new inhabitants in 
the religion of the country, as narrated in 2 Kings xvii. But I 
need not point out that such an hypothesis is not only unsup- 
ported by historical testimony, but is also contrary to the tenour 
of the whole narrative. The business of the priest was not to 
compile a code of instruction, but simply to instruct the people 
out of the code as it then existed. 

It is evident that there is but one rational and consistent 
account of its origin. Copies of the Pentateuch must have been 
multiplied among Israel as well as among Judah, and preserved 
by the one equally as by the other. Nor is it probable that the 
people, when carried captive into Assyria, took with them all 
the copies of the law; that not one remained among the remnant 
left behind: and had such been the case the priest himself, as a 
matter of course, would have possessed a copy. 

This copy became the religious textbook of the Samaritans, 
and has ever since remained among them; separate on the one 
hand from the Jews, and on the other hand from the Gentiles. 
Such was the theory first and ably advanced by Morin, and 
subsequently adopted by Houbigant, Cappellus, Michaelis, Ken- 
nicott, Stuart and a host of others. In fact, sound criticism is 
bound up to it. The Samaritan copy, therefore, as well as the 
Jewish, flowed from the autograph of Moses, and the two are 
only different recensions of the same original copy. 

Such, briefly, is the non-Samaritan account of the copy. 
They themselves, however, assert that not only has their Peuta- 
teuch proceeded from the original work of Moses; but also, that 
they have now in their possession a copy written by Abishua, the 
great-grandson of Aaron. This they keep most sacred. It is 
never exhibited, even to their own people, but once a year, on 
the day of atonement. As the writer of this paper was the first 
non-Samaritan that has ever been allowed to examine it, I shall 
before proceeding, but without entering into details, very briefly 
describe it, 

I scarcely need mention that this venerable copy is not a 
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manuscript book, but a roll. When the minister had brought it 
from its place of concealment and removed its red satin cover, 
which was ornamented with Samaritan inscriptions embroidered 
in golden letters, I found that it was kept in a cylindrical silver 
case which opened on two sets of hinges, made so as to expose a 
whole column of the reading. This case is ornamented with 
relievo work describing the Samaritan temple with all its sacred 
contents. The roll itself is of what we call parchment, a material 
much older than that name, written in columns thirteen inches 
deep and seven and a half inches wide. The writing is in a fair 
hand; but not nearly so large or beautiful as some of their 
book-copies which I had previously examined. The writing 
being rather small, each column contains from seventy to 
seventy-two lines, and the whole roll contains a hundred and 
ten columns. The name of the scribe is written in a kind of 
acrostic, and forms part of the text, running through three 
columns, and is found in the book of Deuteronomy. Whether 
it be the real work of the great-grandson of Aaron, as indicated 
in the writing, and I know of no valid reason for disbelieving it, 
the roll has all the appearance of very high antiquity; and is 
wonderfully well preserved considering its venerable age. It is 
worn out and torn in many places and patched with re-written 
parchment; in other places, where not torn, the writing is un- 
readable. But it seemed to me that about two-thirds of the 
original is still readable. The skins of which the roll is com- 
posed are of equal size, and measure each twenty-five inches 
long and fifteen inches wide. 

I have now the honour of exhibiting a transcript of that 
ancient copy; its history is briefly this. In a foot-note at the 
end of the first volume I find that the writer was a servant of 
Tabiah ben Itschak, a priest of the Most High at Shechem. He 
does not mention the date; but I was told by Amram, the 
present priest, that it was written in the fourteenth century, and 
had been preserved in the priest’s family ever since. 

During my stay amongst them in 1860 it was kindly lent 
me by the priest, on certain conditions; the first, [ believe, that 
was ever given out of their community with official sanction. 

I shall now briefly describe it; and in so doing I shall in 
the first place point out its peculiar characteristics as a writing. 

I. The first is, the characters in which it is written. These 
are essentially different from those that have been in use among 
the Jews, now for about two thousand years. I shall not enter 
into the discussion whether the present Hebrew alphabet be 
originally Chaldee, and adopted by the Jews during their cap- 
tivity, or the result of a gradual change and modification of their 
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original; one thing is pretty certain, that at the commencement 
of Christianity the Jews and Samaritans had the identical alpha- 
bets which they now have, and consequently differed as much 
then as they now do. 

Let it also be observed that the monumental or printed 
Samaritan alphabet differs from the written as much as the 
Hebrew differs from the monumental.’ I shall not at present 
attempt to discuss the origin of the written text, but merely say 
that it appears to me that the monumental is a modification of 
it, and that the Hebrew is a farther modification of the monu- 
mental. Whether the latter was accomplished before the cap- 
tivity, according to the majority of critics, or after that period, 
according to others, is perhaps a matter of doubt. I shall only 
add on this subject, that the present Samaritans are only ac- 
quainted with the monumental type as used in Walton’s Poly- 
glott and Castel’s Lexicon. I had taken with me specimens of 
the alphabet adopted by Scaliger, and the letters which Castel 
affirms are especially used in manuscripts, but they were unknown 
to the priest. 

II. Again, it is written without vowel points. I hardly need 
mention that all the Shemitic languages, like the present Arabic, 
were written without any marks to exhibit the vowel sounds of 
the language. Whether this system was of the same nature as 
the modern systems of short-hand writing, where the consonants 
only are written, and the vowels to be supplemented, or whether 
it contained the essential vowels, is not for me now to discuss. 
The singular system of the Masorites was elaborated professedly 
to retain the traditional pronunciation of the Hebrew language ; 
but their vowel signs were never introduced into the synagogue 
roll. In this the Samaritan and Jewish rolls agree. 

So the Samaritans, in reading the law, have retained two 
things not expressed in the writing. 

(1.) The vowel sounds of their language. And here let it be 
observed that the Samaritan alphabet corresponds letter for 
letter with the Hebrew alphabet. Benjamin of Tudela tells us 
that they do not possess the three letters, he, cheth, and ain, and 
other authors have followed the Rabbi; but this is a mistake. 
Nor is there any foundation for the remark of Hottinger and 
others, that their pronunciation is rough; but, on the contrary, 
it is upon the whole more soft than the Hebrew. As, for ex- 
ample, the cheth—they call Jt, and treat it as a semi-vowel ; con- 
sequently, while the Jews would say Rachel, the Samaritan 





® Here Mr. Mills exhibited the manuscript alphabet as written for him by 


the priest, together with the monumental Samaritan and the present Hebrew in 
juxtaposition. 
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would say Rdel. Where two or more consonants come together 
they uniformly add the vowels in reading. As, for example, the 
word for king written with mem, lamed, caph, they pronounce 
mdlek. On the other hand, their pronunciation of the vowel 
letters is not uniform. For example; the letter jod they some- 
times sound as short a, as in caddsh, “holy”; and sometimes as 
short i, as in yummim, “days”; thus, evidently, by tradition re- 
taining the pronunciation of their forefathers. 

(2.) Another peculiarity not expressed in the writing is the 
intonation. It is well known to every Hebrew scholar that the 
law is read in the synagogue in a style peculiar to itself. It is 
not a chant, because there is no melodial progression, but a 
kind of cantillation. In the Jewish system the accents are 
adopted for musical notation; each accent has a musical value, 
and the syllable to which it belongs must be read with the 
intonation belonging to it. The cantillation varies, it is true, 
in different countries ; but which among them, in modern times, 
retains most of the character of the ancient is difficult to de- 
termine. The European Jews in the thirteenth century sup- 
posed that their brethren in Chaldea had still retained the 
ancient style. 

The same remark applies also to the Samaritans—they have 
their cantillation, but differing materially in its character from 
that of the Jews on the one hand, and that of the Mohammedans 
on the other. I have no doubt that it is substantially the same 
now, as it used to be two thousand years ago. 

The manuscript, however, is not void of all kind of marks ; 
there are a few diacritical signs, if I may so call them. The 
most common is a dot which is placed after every word, and 
which is never omitted except at the end of a line. Another is 
a small stroke placed over letters and has more than one signi- 
fication. Sometimes it implies that an ambiguous word is not 
to be taken in its most common acceptation ; as for example, ‘x, 
means ¢o or at, but %, means God. At other times the stroke 
is a sign of apocope, mx for nnx. Sometimes two points are placed 
thus : after a word, and answer pretty much to our colon. 
There are two or three other marks, the meaning of which I 
have not yet been able to discover. The ends of sections are 
distinguished by various signs. The most common is one con- 
sisting of two double dots, having a line between, thus :4: 
There is apparently no rule in the choice of these signs, but they 
depend upon the fancy of the writer, as we find them differing 
in different manuscripts. 

(3.) Another characteristic peculiar to the Samaritan manu- 
‘script, I believe, is the manner of commencement. I hardly need 
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mention that the Samaritan like all the Shemitic languages 
reads from right to left; and, consequently, that a book begins 
with them where those in Western languages end. But the 
peculiarity always observed by the Samaritans, is to commence 
the manuscripts on the inside page, and by no means on the 
outside. To this rule they adhere most scrupulously, and it 
would be observed as rigidly in printed copies if it were in their 
power to have them printed. When I expressed my intention 
to have the present copy printed, the priest called my attention 
to this rule over and over again as a most important one. The 
idea is to imitate the sacred roll, which is written only on the 
inside ; and, consequently, none of the text exposed but when 
opened for the purpose of being read. 

(4.) The last characteristic in the writing is the detached state 
of the words. I have already stated that every word is separately 
marked by a point—a rule which is never neglected. Thus the 
Samaritans separate each word not only by a space, but also by 
a point, as did the ancient Greeks and Romans. On the other 
hand, no word whether short or long is ever divided. When it 
happens that the space at the end of a line is too small to admit 
of the word being inserted, they never write a part of the word 
and carry the other part to the following line, but carry the 
last letter of the previous word to the end of the line. In this 
manner no blank is left at the end of any line, but near the end, 
that the idea of completeness may be retained. 

I shall now mention the divisions. The copy before us is 
divided into two volumes; the first comprising Genesis and 
Exodus, and the second comprising the three remaining books. 
This division is, of course, only an accidental one, for the conve- 
nience of using the manuscript. Its essential divisions are as 
follows :— 

1. Firstly, it is divided into five separate books. In this, 
however, it differs from the original manuscript, and all the 
other Samaritan scrolls, as well as the Jewish, which are written 
in one continuous document. This division into five books 
seems to have originated with the Alexandrian critics, who 
applied, for the first time, the term Pentateuch to the sacred 
document. And this division has been followed by Jews and 
Samaritans in their private copies for the sake of convenience of 
reference, but never in their public scrolls. In the Hebrew the 
several books take their names from the first word or words in 
each book, as Bereshith in Genesis ; but in the Samaritan copy, 
they are called first book, second book, and so on. But it is of 
importance that we should bear in mind that the original and 
true idea of the writing is, that it is one book only, one docu- 
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ment; hence its name, shiny, the law. Nor has it any existence 
in the Samaritan mind as five separate books, but only one 
divine law. 

2. Secondly, each book has been divided into sections (Ket- 
sin) ; and the number of sections stated at the end of each book. 
The first contains 250; the second 200; the third 134; the 
fourth 218 ; the fifth 160; or 972 in all. Here it will be borne 
in mind that the Jewish division of the law into fifty-four Sed- 
roth, and each Sederah again into seven Parshioth, differs essen- 
tially from the Samaritan. The Samaritan Kefsin and the 
Jewish Parshioth coincide in a great number of places, but 
differ in others,—they were evidently made independent of 
Jewish sections as well as of Alexandrian critics. Some of them 
end and begin in the middle of our verses. For example, in 
Gen. viii. 21 we have the first clause, “‘ And the Lord smelled 
a sweet savour,” punctuated in the Hebrew with a segol ; and in 
the Septuagint, as well as modern versions generally, with a 
semicolon ; but in the Samaritan this clause ends a section, and 
the following section commences with the second clause, “ And 
the Lord said in his heart,”’ etc. All these divisions into sec- 
tions, however, as well as into books, both in the Samaritan and 
Hebrew copies, are post-biblical,—there is no historical founda- 
tion for believing that they existed till after the Septuagint 
translation. I may add, that the sections in this Samaritan copy 
are distinguished not only by space, but also by peculiar signs, 
generally varying ; I have not been able as yet to make out whe- 
ther these figures have any signification, or are they merely 
rude ornaments. 

3. Thirdly, there is one other division, not an arbitrary and 
post-biblical one, but one which is co-existent with, and an essen- 
tial part of the law itself—the division into prose and poetry. I 
shall not dwell at present upon this point although a most im- 
portant one, inasmuch as it belongs equally to the Jewish as to 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Let us now look for a moment at its documentary cha- 
racter. I need not mention that it has been differently esti- 
mated by different critics ; but with the work before us, and all 
the historical facts connected therewith, we need not be led 
astray by any vague and reckless speculations. A family of 
manuscripts which can be traced back seven centuries before the 
Christian era, and manuscripts that have been written with no 
common accuracy and care, speak for themselves regarding their 
value in Biblical criticism. This leads me to mention the varia- 
tions that exist between the Samaritan and Jewish copies. Apart 
from a few verbal, and the great number of variations in the mere 
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letters, the principal differences are contained in the history of 
the plagues of Egypt. The utterances of the Almighty against 
Pharaoh are uniformly recorded twice in the Samaritan text ; 
firstly, when delivered by the Almighty to Moses, and again 
when repeated by Moses in the presence of Pharaoh. But in 
the Hebrew text they are only given once; generally, at the 
time when delivered by the Eternal. Now one of two things is 
obvious, either the Samaritans have wilfully inserted these repe- 
titions into the text, or else the Jewish scribes have omitted 
them as unnecessary. I shall not enter into this subject at pre- 
sent, but merely say that to me it appears more evident that the 
latter is the fact. A careful reading will discover, that in the 
present Hebrew text there are abrupt transitions from one sub- 
ject to another, leaving chasms in the narrative, and thus mak- 
ing plain that something has been left out of the original his- 
tory. But not so in the Samaritan text—here we find the nar- 
rative full and connected. 

Among the vast number of smaller additions there are some 
most interesting and important; but I shall not now take up 
time in the discussion of them. Perhaps you will allow me to 
refer to one, which is made still more interesting by some of the 
unscholarlike assertions of Bishop Colenso. In Deuteronomy v. 
31, when Moses recapitulates to the people the giving of the 
law on Mount Sinai, we are expressly told that those laws were 
not given to be observed during the wilderness journey, but 
only when they had settled down in the promised land. The 
words are these—but we must bear in mind that the scene was 
at Mount Sinai. The Almighty commands Moses, saying, “Go 
say to them (the people of Israel), Get you into your tents again. 
But as for thee, stand thou here by me, and I will speak unto 
thee all the commandments, and the statutes, and the judgments, 
which thou shalt teach them that they may do them in the land 
which I give them to possess it.” Now it is important to ob- 
serve that this very passage is inserted in the Samaritan copy in 
the twentieth chapter of Exodus, as well as here. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without adverting to Gesenius, 
who, as is well known, in 1815, published an essay on the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch ; and a more unfounded and reckless perform- 
ance seldom issued from the press. This celebrated lexicographer 
has arranged all the readings which differ from the Hebrew 
text into eight different classes. I shall not follow him in detail, 
but confine myself to a single example. Let us take one from 
the seventh class—a most important one—where the critic asserts 
that the ancient pure Hebraism of the Pentateuch has been con- 
formed to their own idiom by the Samaritan scribes. As a 
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proof of this, among many similar ones, he brings forward the 
feminine pronoun thou, in Genesis xii. 11; xiii. 24; xlvii. 39. 
Here he finds the Hebrew pronoun in the short form ry, but 
the Samaritan in the long form my; he therefore jumps at the 
conclusion that the Samaritan scribes have altered the word to 
conform it to their own idiom. But what Hebrew scholar does 
not know that the longer form is the more ancient of the 
two? And no one knew this better than Gesenius himself. 
Indeed, in his lexicon, where he had no object in view but gram- 
matical truth, he gives us this explanation. These are his words: 
“ms. Although this form is rare in the Old Testament (and 
then he quotes several passages), yet there can be no doubt that 
it is genuine, and it is even primary, and a more ancient form, 
which afterwards the more negligent pronunciation of the com- 
mon people shortened into mx.”* Such is the explanation of 
Gesentus in his Hebrew /exicon; yet, when criticizing the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, for the sake of damaging its character, he will 
have us to believe that this form of the pronoun is not the ancient 
and pure Hebrew, but a modification made by the Samaritan 
scribes to conform it to their own idiom. I might thus follow 
Gesenius through all his sections, and shew how utterly ground- 
less are his charges against the Samaritan scribes, and how 
grossly unfair and dishonestly he treats their sacred volume: but 
this specimen shall suffice. 

And yet biblical scholars have received such prejudiced pro- 
ductions for real criticism, and have pretty well abided by its 
decisions. It only shews how biblical scholars, as do scholars 
in other departments of learning, follow certain leaders without 
examining for themselves. 

In conclusion let me remind you, that in more than two 
thousand instances where the Samaritan differs from the Hebrew, 
the Septuagint agrees with the former; a fact that speaks for 
itself with regard to the documentary and critical value of the 
Samaritan text. 





¢ It is very singular to observe that most of the variations in the Samaritan 
text, charged by Gesenius to the wilful corruption of the scribes, are simply the 
retention of the Ahevi letters (n7x) which are left out of the Hebrew text after 
the adoption of the Masoretic system of punctuation, and even when the Keri 
readings agree with the Samaritan ! ! 
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OBITUARY.—DR. EDWARD ROBINSON. 


Ir is with regret that we record the decease of this eminent man, whose 
writings have been so popular and useful, especially in the domain of 
Biblical lexicography and the geography of Palestine. His translation of 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, and his Greek and English Lexicon to the New 
Testament, are books which have been extensively used in this country, as 
well as in America. Of his Biblical Researches in Palestine it is super- 
fluous to speak. The following notice of him appeared in the Boston 
Congregationalist of Feb. 13. 


‘* Harpty had the grave closed over one of the ablest preachers and theolo- 
gians of our country, when the American churches were called to mourn the 
loss of their most renowned Biblical scholar and philologer.* As compared 
with Dr. Beecher, Dr. Robinson was yet in middle life—not having com- 
pleted his sixty-ninth year. Dr. Beecher had finished his work, and with 
the gradual decay of his powers, had retired not only from public life, but from 
all social intercourse outside of his own family. Dr. Robinson, though broken 
in health, and threatened with loss of sight, was in the full vigour of his mental 
powers, and was carefully prosecuting the cherished work of his life, for which 
all his studies, travels, and writings, were only preparatory. Dr. Beecher, in 
his prime, was far more widely known as a power in the churches, but he never 
held or sought any rank among scholars. Dr. Robinson had almost no reputa- 
tion as a preacher, and no gift of popularity; but in the patient labours of the 
study, he accomplished more for sound Biblical learning in the United States, and 
for the reputation of our theological seminaries with European scholars, than any 
other man of his generation. It would be difficult to determine which of these 
two lives—the one of concentrated and intensified public action, the other of 
prolonged and enthusiastic labour in the study—has rendered the most substantial 
and permanent benefit to the churches at large, and to the interests of Biblical 
theology in our land. To attempt such a comparison would be ungracious; the 
great Head of the church designated each of these favoured sons of Connecticut 
for the highest eminence and usefulness in his own department of the field. 

‘Dr. Robinson’s life as a scholar, though extending over nearly a half cen- 
tury, may be summed up in a few words. Having graduated at Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1816, he pursued for some years an independent course of philological 
studies, and in 1822-3, became associated with Professor Stuart at Andover, as 
assistant instructor in sacred literature. This post he filled with great credit 
and usefulness for about five years—his patient accuracy of detail forming an 
admirable counterpoise to Professor Stuart’s positive and sometimes hasty theories 
of interpretation. These two rare minds worked in admirable harmony. 

** After an interval of two or three years spent in Germany, Dr. Robinson 
was, in 1830, appointed Professor Extraordinary in the department of Biblical 
literature in Andover Seminary. Here he commenced the publication of the 
Biblical Repository—the first four volumes of which are a monument of his in- 
dustry, and his scholarly research in the philology and lexicography, the 
grammar and the geography of the sacred Scriptures. Retiring from this work 
in 1834, in consequence of the failure of his health, he announced, with touching 
modesty, that ‘it was by no means his intention to abandon the field of labour 
in which it had so long been the business and solace of his life to hold a humble 
place. But whether his days should be prolonged for the completion of other 
works illustrative of the Bible, or whether his race of life were soon to close, he 
would ever say, Thy will, O God, be done.’ 

“Tt was the will of God to a him for nearly thirty years of labour in 
studies for which he shewed such remarkable aptitude. He had already pub- 
lished a revised edition of Calmet’s Dictionary; and in 1836, he brought out his 





« i.e., Dr. Lyman Beecher, who was born at New Haven in 1775, and was 
a student under the well known Dr. Dwight. He was very distinguished as a 
controversialist, and as a preacher. 
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translation of the Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenius. Having studied with Gesenius, 
at the very time when that great Hebraist was preparing his Thesaurus, and 
having kept up with him a personal correspondence, Dr. Robinson was par- 
ticularly qualified to introduce his dictionary to American students. In both 
these works he exhibited his careful scholarship and his modest piety. To en- 
courage a better system of Hebrew philology, and more sober and correct views 
of Biblical interpretation, to make available to American students the rich results 
of German scholarship and of Oriental travel, were the objects of his ‘anxious 
toil;’ while it was ever his fervent prayer that his labours might ‘advance the 
cause of sacred literature in this country; and aid in promoting the study of 
those Holy Scriptures, which are able to make us wise unto salvation.’ 

“Soon after the publication of Gesenius, Dr. Robinson issued his own Greek 
and English Lexicon of the New Testament—a great improvement upon Wahl’s 
Clavis, which he had translated in 1825. The revised edition of this lexicon, 
ublished in 1850, is now the standard of New Testament lexicography in the 
inglish tongue. It has been pirated in the mother country. This edition was 
substantially a new work, enriched by his experience as an instructor in Union 
Theological Seminary, and by his observations in the Holy Land. It serves the 
threefold purpose of a lexicon, an analytical concordance, and a condensed gram- 
matical commentary. 

“ In 1837, Dr. Robinson was appointed professor in New York; but being 
then bent upon his life-plan for the geographical exploration of Palestine, he 
did not enter upon his office till 1840, when he had completed his first Biblical 
Researches. This work gave him a European reputation, but it also provoked 
much acrid controversy, especially with regard to the topography of Jerusalem. 
a second visit, in 1852, enabled Dr. R. to verify and vindicate his former conclu- 
sions. Yet controversy is by no means allayed; and the recent tendency of both 
English and German reomennge ¥ is to dispute resolutely Robinson’s location of 
Akra, and the upper course of the Tyropceon. But whatever may be the final 
determination of these points—and I incline to the view that the head of the 
‘Tyropeon is to be sought, not at the Jaffa, but at the Damascus gate—and 
whatever conclusions may be reached touching the site of Capernaum, the 
camping-ground at Sinai, and other identifications which Dr. Robinson believed 
himself to have settled, he will be held in lasting remembrance by scholars, as 
the author and exemplar of the true method of investigation. Reversing the habit 
of travellers who followed the ecclesiastical traditions which so cover the soil 
of Palestine, he made the Bible the first authority; contemporary sources, 
especially Josephus, the second; the vernacular names of places, the third; 
earlier travellers, the fourth, and ecclesiastical traditions last and least of all; 
indeed of ‘no value, except so far as supported by circumstances known to us 
from the Scriptures, or from other contemporary testimony.’ If there is some- 
times an air of dogmatism in Dr. Robinson’s utterance of his conclusions, we 
can pardon this, in view of the painstaking accuracy of his researches, and the 
great value of many.of his results. 

‘“« These researches, like most of the studies and plans of his life, were his pre- 
paration for a work on the physical and historical geography of Palestine—of 
which [ fear only the first section is finished. To this work, Dr. Robinson had 
consecrated the later years of his life; but ill-health suffered him to proceed 
but slowly. At length the loss of sight led him to seek medical advice in 
Germany; but he returned without relief, and with little hope, and finally sank 
under his: infirmities on Tuesday, the 27th ult., at his residence in New York. 
His funeral was attended on Friday, Jan. 30th, by a large concourse of ministers, 
and members of scientific and literary societies.’ 

‘T cannot better describe the results of Dr. Robinson’s researches in Palestine 
than by the following incident. Some years ago, at an hotel in Cairo, a party 
of young Englishmen, pupils of Stanley and graduates of Oxford, asked me con- 





+ In reference to Dr. Robinson’s funeral, some may like to see a short note 
about it. We add one from an American paper a few days later, and quite 
enough for our purpose :—The funeral of Dr. Edward Robinson, Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary in New York, was held at the 
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temptuously, ‘ Who is this countryman of yours, a Dr. Robinson, who attempts 
to set aside all the traditions of the sacred places? Is he much of a scholar? 
And what is his occupation ?’ 

‘“« «He is the same,’ I answered, ‘who has prepared an English edition of 
Gesenius, and a standard lexicon of the New Testament, which some country- 
man of yours has honoured by stealing bodily, and publishing in London without 
naming their author.’ 

“* Ah! indeed !—that certainly was not honourable.’ 

“‘ Some days after I met the same party at Sinai. ‘ Why, this Dr. Robinson 
of yours is a wonderful man! We find that Stanley quotes him continually. 
He is quite right here, in his Hr Rahah and Sufsafeh.’ Afterwards in Palestine, 
I often heard the same party extol my countryman. 

‘As the iconoclast of ecclesiastical traditions, Dr. Robinson aroused the 
prejudices of a large class of travellers, and of some earnest Biblical scholars. 
But his weighty arguments and facts overcame the prejudices of candid minds, 
and his learning and honesty commanded their respect. No man has done so 
much as he to raise the tone of scholarship in his own country, or to secure 
respect for American scholarship abroad. 

‘“‘ Some weeks since, in conversation with Dr. Robinson, I advised him to 
employ a careful assistant to complete his Biblical geography under his own 
supervision. But he was not a Prescott; and he answered promptly, ‘ How 
could I trust anybody with my references and citations, that must be exact ?’ 
‘ Better this,’ I replied, ‘ than we your life-work unfinished.’ ‘No,’ he said, 
with a tone of resignatiou, ‘it is all there, in the Researches, for those who care 
about it, and with this blindness settling on me, I feel that my work is done.’ 
Thus meekly did he relinquish the one great, cherished plan of life. But he has 
gone to see His face in whose earthly steps he followed, and to measure, with 
perfect vision, the glory of ‘ Jerusalem that is above.’ we 

‘* New York, Feb. 7th.” 


The New York Christian Times says :— 


‘“ The Rev. Dr. Edward Robinson, the distinguished Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary in this city, died at his residence 
in Greene Street, on Tuesday night last, Jan. 25th, of dropsy in the chest. His 
health had been failing for some time, and he had not attended actively to his 
labours for a year past. He visited Germany during the last summer for sur- 
gical treatment of his eyes, which were for some time threatened with entire 
deprivation of sight. Dr. Robinson was one of the most distinguished scholars 
of Biblical learning in this country. He was a native of Connecticut, born in 
1794, graduated at Hamilton College in this State, in 1816, and went to Andover 
in 1821, where he studied Hebrew, and became associated with Dr. Stuart in 
the translation of some text books from the German, and in the instruction of 
his classes. In 1826 he went to Europe, where he studied four years, when he 
returned, and became Professor of Sacred Literature in Andover. He resigned 
his position in 1833, and removed to Boston. In 1837, he was appointed to the 
position in the Union Theological Seminary, which he had since held. Previous to 
entering upon his duties,he visited Palestine, and made a very minute and careful 
study of the country in connexion with the geography of the Bible. In 1841, he 
published the results of this study, in three octavo volumes, which have been one 
of the text-books. He had subsequently devoted much attention to the revision and 
perfection of this work, though he published some others connected with classical 
studies. Dr. R. married, in 1816, a daughter of the Rev. 8. Kirkland, a mission- 
ary among the Oneida Indians, but she died three years after. In 1829, he married 
Miss Teresa A. L. Von Jacob, daughter of Professor Von Jacob, of the University 
of Halle, a lady of rare ability and scholarship, whose writings and translations, 
under the name of ‘ Talvi,’ are widely known in this country and in Europe. 
She survives a husband who leaves also a son and daughter.” 





Mercer Street Presbyterian Church in that city on Friday last. Dr. Spring 

offered prayer, Chancellor Ferrers read from the Scriptures, and Dr. Skinner 
reached the Sermon. Among the pall-bearers were Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, 
ev. J.J. Owen, and Rev. H. B. Smith. 
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[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.]} 





THE EARLIER CHAPTERS OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
ESDRAS, AND OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK OF THE JEWISH 
ANTIQUITIES OF JOSEPHUS. 


Ir appears from the paper on Biblical Chronology in the October num- 
ber of this Journal, that its author still wishes to take refuge behind 
the shield of the illustrious Newton. He also appeals confidently to 
those repositories of legendary fiction, the first book of the Apocryphal 
Esdras, and the notorious third chapter* of the eleventh book of the 
Jewish Antiquities of Josephus. When Mr. Bosanquet tells us that 
according to his system ‘the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Josephus, and 
Esdras, may be shewn to be consistent one with the other, but not other- 
wise;”’ he emphatically pronounces the condemnation of his own view. 
For the system which can reconcile the authentic history of Ezra with 
the silly tales of Josephus and the apocryphal Esdras (Ezra), must 
itself, from that very circumstance, be worthless, and full of improba- 
bilities and inconsistencies. 

It has been already shewn that the writer of the letter on Biblical 
chronology has fallen into grave mistakes in his attempts to interpret 
Ctesias and the Book of Esther.’ And we shall find that he has erred 
even more seriously when he incorrectly asserts, upon the supposed 
authority of the notorious third chapter of the eleventh book of the 





@ In Ant., xi., iii., 1, Josephus seems to have borrowed, with certain altera- 
tions, the following passage from the Book of Esther, ‘‘ Now in the first year 
of the king’s reign, Darius Hystaspes feasted the rulers of the Medes, and 
the princes of the Persians, and the toparchs of India and Ethiopia, and the 
generals of the armies of his hundred and twenty-seven provinces.” This empire 
of hundred and twenty-seven provinces seems to be identical with that described 
in Esther i. 1,3. Josephus, who, in the close of the immediately preceding 
chapter, had made special mention of the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, 
would therefore seem to speak, not of the Arabian but rather of the Ethiopian 
(or African) Cush. Mr. Bosanquet will scarcely venture to assert of the one 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces of Darius Hystaspes, that “ they formed a 
limited portion of th vast Medo-Persian empire.” 

» Josephus is directly opposed to Mr. Bosanquet on the subject of Ahasuerus 
the husband of Esther. For (Ant., xi., vi., 1) he expressly identifies this king 
with Artaxerxes Longimanus, the son of Xerxes, and adds,—“ when Artaxerxes 
had taken the kingdom, and set governors over the hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces, from India ‘even unto Ethiopia.” As Artaxerxes was sovereign of 
Egypt, we may suppose that Josephus deemed the Cush of the Book of Esther 
to be the African Ethiopia. 
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Antiquities, the late arrival of Zerubbabel, at Jerusalem. Nay, he has 
so far committed himself as to put the very erroneous statement in 


italics. 
J OSEPHUS. 

“ After the slaughter of the Magi, who upon the 
death of Cambyses, attained the government of the 
Persians for a year, those families who were called 
the seven families of the Persians, appointed Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, to be their king. Now he, while 
he was a private man, had made a vow to God, that if 
he came to be king, he would send all the vessels of 
God, that were at Babylon, to the temple at Jerusalem. 
Now it so fell out, that about this time Zorobabel, 
who had been made governor of the Jews that had 
been in captivity, came to Darius rrom JERUSALEM; 
for there had been an ancient friendship between 
him and the king. He was also, with two others, 
thought worthy to be guard of the king’s body ; and ob- 


Mr. BosanQuet. 

“Now Zerubbabel was 
one of the body-guard 
of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, and did not 
come to Jerusalem till 
the first year of Darius 
as king of Assyria’ (Ezra 
vi. 22),¢ and Darius had 
promised him, that if 
ever he should have the 
kingdom, that is to say, 
if ever he took the 
throne of Babylon, he 
would rebuild Jerusa- 


tained that honour which he hoped for” (Joseph. lem” (Joseph.. Ant., xi., 
Ant., xi., iii., 1). iii., 3, 7). 

I appeal to such of your readers as may look at this (always except- 
ing your correspondent, whose absorbitig devotion to his own strange 
theory of Bible chronology would perphaps render him a partial judge), 
does not the language of Josephus in the above extract shew that this 
Jewish writer supposed that Zerubbabel had been appointed governor 
of the Jews, and had been residing at Jerusalem in the exercise of that 
office some time before the son of Hystaspes had been raised to the 
throne of Persia (to say nothing of that of Babylon and Assyria); 


that there had been a friendship of long standing between Darius and 
Zerubbabel, while the latter was yet a private person; that, in conse- 
quence of this friendship, Zerubbabel came from Jerusalem to Darius, 
about the time in which the latter was made king of Persia, in the hope 
of obtaining the royal patronage for the Jews, and the fulfilment of the 
vow? which Darius had made while yet in private life; and that on the 





> « What time he was set over the realm of the Chaldeans” (Dan. xi. 1, 2). 

¢ Should the reader be unacquainted with the Book of Ezra, he might natu- 
rally be led to think, from the manner in which it is here referred to, that the 
sacred writer supports Mr. Bosanquet’s notion, that Zerubbabel did not come to 
Jerusalem until Darius became king. If, however, he will read the first six 
chapters of that book, he will see that while Ezra agrees with Josephus that 
Zerubbabel had been residing as governor of the Jews at Jerusalem before the 
first year of the reign of Darius, he gives no countenance whatever to the tales 
of Zerubbabel’s journey to the court of Darius, and of his being made one of 
that king’s body-guard. 

4 In Ant., xi., iii., 7, the vow is given at a greater length than in 2 1:— 
‘Now this vow was to rebuild Jerusalem, and to build therein the temple of 
God, as ‘also to restore the vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had pillaged and carried 
to Babylon.’” But Ezrai. 11; Esdras in 1 Esd. ii. 14, 15; and Joseph., Ant., 
xi., i., 2 3, all unite in asserting that all the sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar 
had carried away into Chaldea, above five thousand in number, were sent back 
to Jerusalem by Cyrus in the first year of his reign over Babylon. This was in 
B.c. 536, according to Sir Isaac Newton. This vow, therefore, of Darius in his 

rivate life must have been before B.c. 536, in which year he was, according to 
erodotus, only fourteen years of age. Does not this cast suspicion on the asser- 
tion of Josephus and Esdras ? 
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arrival of Zerubbabel at the court from Jerusalem, of which he was 
on | governor, Darius made him (with two others) one of his body- 
guard! 

But your correspondent may object that I am speaking of the first 
year of Darius Hystaspes as king of Persia, cir. B.c. 522, when he was 
about twenty-eight years old according to Herodotus, and little more 
than thirty according to Ctesias; while he is speaking of the first year 
of the same Darius Hystaspes as king of Babylon and Assyria, in B.C. 
493, when he was about fifty-seven years old, according to Herodotus, 
and sixty-two according to Ctesias. 

But does Josephus agree with your correspondent in supposing that 
Darius Hystaspes did not take the throne of Babylon and Assyria until 
B.C. 493, about twenty-nine years after he had taken possession of the 
throne of Persia. Assuredly not. Josephus held that Cyrus died 
sovereign of Persia and Babylon—that Cambyses succeeded his father; 
and the very fact of his marching from Persia to Egypt, shews that 
Babylon owned his sway; and that after the six years’ reign of Cambyses, 
during the year of Magian usurpation, Babylon belonged to the Persian 
empire. Accordingly, when, upon the slaughter of the Magi, cir. B.c. 
522, Darius was elected king of Persia, he became also at the same 
time sovereign of Babylon. So little countenance does Josephus give 
to your correspondent’s idea, “that this return of Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua with the body of captives, in the year in which Darius 
Hystaspes became king of Babylon, was in the year B.c. 493.” 

Should your correspondent object, that Josephus nowhere calls 
Cambyses king of Babylon, it must be conceded that the objection can- 
not be met with a direct denial. The Jewish writer, however, teaches 
us that when Cambyses succeeded to the throne of his deceased father, 
he became sovereign of Syria, and Pheenicia, of Moab, Ammon, and 
Samaria. This affords very satisfactory presumptive evidence that he 
was also sovereign of Babylon, and that this city afterwards submitted 
to the Magian usurpation under the Pseudo-Smerdis. 

To return to Zerubbahel. Now if he had been already residing at 
Jerusalem as governor of Judea under a Persian king, before Darius 
received the Persian kingdom, we ask, who appointed the Jewish prince 
to that office? Did the Magian usurper? No. Did Cambyses? 
Certainly not. It must then have been Cyrus from whom Zerubbabel 
received his appointment. And, therefore, it must have been under 
Cyrus, that “the children of the province which went up from Babylon, 
and came, a congregation of 42,360, to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua,” as is recorded in Ezra ii. 1, 2, and in verse 64. When was 
he thus appointed? In the first year of the reign of Cyrus as the suc- 
cessor of? Darius the Mede on the throne of Babylon, as we shall 
immediately learn from Ant., xi. 1, 3. 


Ezra. J OSEPHUS. 
In the first year of Cyrus, king “Cyrus, in his first year, sent back 
of Babylon, he made a decree to the vessels of God which king Nebu- 





¢ Your correspondent may object that in the extract from Josephus, no men- 
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build this house of God. (Let the 
house be builded, the place where 
they offered sacrifices, and let the 
foundations thereof be strongly 
laid; the height thereof threescore 
cubits, and the breadth threescore 
cubits, vi. 3). The vessels also 
of silver and gold of the house of 
God, which Nebuchadnezzar took 
out of the temple which was at 
Jerusalem, did Cyrus deliver (by 
the hand of Mithredath the trea- 
surer, i. 8) to one named Shesh- 
bazzar, whom he had made go- 
vernor, and said to him, carry 
these vessels to the temple in 
Jerusalem, and let the house of 
God be builded in his place. Then 
came the same Sheshbazzar (with 
them of the captivity that were 
brought up from Babylon unto 
Jerusalem, i. 11) and laid the 
foundations of the house of God 
which was in Jersualem (Ezra v. 
13, 16). The whole congregation 
together was forty and two thou- 
sand, three hundred and three- 
score” (ii. 64). ‘The hands of 
Zerubbabel have laid the foundation 
of this house, his hands shall also 
nish it” (Zech. iv. 9). 


Correspondence. 
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chadnezzar had pillaged out of the tem- 
ple, and carried to Babylon. So he com- 
mitted these things to Mithridates the 
treasurer, to be sent away with an order 
to give them to Sanabassar, that he might 
keep them till the temple was built.... 
Cyrus also sent an epistle to the go- 
vernors that were in Syria, saying, ‘I 
have given leave to as many Jews as 
dwell in my country as please, to return 
to their own country, and to rebuild 
their city, and to build the temple of 
God at Jerusalem. I have also sent 
Mithridates, and Zorobabel the governor 
of the Jews, that they may lay the founda- 
tions of the temple, and build it siaty 
cubits high, and of the same breadth. 
Moreover, I have also sent the vessels 
which king Nebuchadnezzar pillaged out 
of the temple, and have given them to 
Mithridates the treasurer, and Zorobabel 
the governor of the Jews, that they 
may have them carried to Jerusalem, 
and may restore them to the temple of 
God.’ Such was the import of this 
epistle (of Cyrus). Now the number 
of those that came of the captivity to 
Jerusalem, were forty-two thousand 
hundred and sixty-two” (Ant., 
xi.,%.,'1), 


In this extract Josephus applies to Sanabassar* what Ezra i. 7, 8, 





tion at all is made of Darius the Mede. 


This is true. But in the preceding 


book, we read, “‘ Against Baltasar did Cyrus king of Persia, and Darius king of 
Media, march” (Ant., x., xi., 2 2). And again, “ After a little while the city 
was taken by Cyrus king of Persia. ... But when Babylon was taken by Darius, 
and when he, with his kinsman Cyrus, had put an end to the dominion of the 
Babylonians, he (Darius) was sixty-two years of age. He was the son of Asty- 
ages, and had another name among the Greeks. Moreover, he took Daniel the 
prophet with him into Media, and honoured him very greatly, and kept him 
with him; for he was one of the three presidents whom he set over his three 
hundred and sixty provinces, for into so many did Darius part them” (Art., x., 
xi., 24). Now Josephus does not say (as Daniel expressly does) that Darius 
took the Chaldean kingdom; but this is reasonably implied when he says, 
* Babylon was taken by Darius, who “took Daniel with him into Media.” For 
Daniel would naturally attach himself to the king of Babylon. Hence we have 
reasonable ground for supposing that Josephus may be understood as teaching 
us that Cyrus was the successor of Darius the Mede on the throne of Babylon. 

/ In the earlier version of Lodge, the name is written Abassar. In the 
Authorized Version of the Apocrypha we have Sanabassar with this marginal 
note:—‘‘ Gr., Shashbazar; the first part of the word is corruptly joined to the 
word going before.” Diodati follows the Greek, and instead of Sanabassar writes 
‘ Sesbassar.’ Josephus, however, seems to have been puzzled by the name, for 
he afterwards writes :—“ Cyrus committed the gifts and vessels, and whatsoever* 





* This does not very well agree with the notion of the apocryphal Esdras, 
that Cyrus set apart these vessels, and that some fifteen years afterwards Darius, 
finding them still in Babylon, sent them by Zerubbabel to Jerusalem. Josephus 
nowhere countenances this blunder of Esdras, 
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applies to Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah, and what the apocryphal 
Esdras (1 Esd. ii. 12) also says of his Sesbassar, governor of Judea, 
viz., that “Cyrus commanded the vessels of God, taken away by 
Nebuchadnezzar, to be given through Mithridates, the treasurer to 
Sanabassar, to be kept till the temple was built.” The Sanabassar of 
Josephus is, therefore, in this extract evidently to be identified with the 
Sheshbassar of Ezra and Esdras; for the Jewish historian adds also: — 
“I (Cyrus) have sent Mithridates and Zerubbabel the governor of the 
Jews, that they may lay the foundations of the temple; and I have 
given the sacred vessels to Mithridates the treasurer, and Zorobabel the 
governor of the Jews, that they may have them carried to Jerusalem.” 
Nay, so deeply rooted in Jewish tradition was the idea of the sacred 
vessels having been conveyed to Jerusalem by no other governor than 
Zerubbabel, that, when the apocryphal Esdras makes them to be carried 
thither in the second of Darius, he does not seruple to employ a very 
clumsy fiction, which represents Cyrus as only having set apart these 
sacred utensils. ‘‘ He (Darius) sent away also (by Zerubbabel) all the 
vessels from Babylon that Cyrus had set apart” (1 Esd.iv. 57). Although 
this apocryphal writer had previously said, ‘‘So all the vessels of gold 
and silver which were carried away were five thousand, four hundred, 
threescore and nine. These were brought back by Sesbassar, together 
with them of the captivity, from Babylon to Jerusalem” (Esd. ii. 
14, 15). Thus both Josephus and Esdras teach that the sacred vessels 
were conveyed, with a large company of liberated Jews, to Jerusalem, 
by the governor Zerubbabel. Hence, and from the foot-note, if the 





Nebuchadnezzar had carried away, to Zerubbabel and Mithridates, the treasurer, 
and gave order to have them carried to Jerusalem; ... and commanded Sana- 
bassar to go up to Jerusalem, and to take care of the building of the temple, 
who (Sanabassar), on receiving that epistle from Cyrus, came and immediately 
laid its foundations” (Ant., xi., iv., 4). And again, ‘‘ Cyrus the king, in the first 
year of his reign, commanded that the vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
to Babylon, should be restored to the people of Jerusalem; and that the care of 
these things should belong to Sanabassar, the governor and president of Syria 
Phenicia, and to his associates, that they may not meddle with that place, but 
may permit the servants of God, the Jews and their rulers, to build the temple. 
Cyrus also ordained that — (Sanabassar and his associates) should assist the 
Jews in the work, and pay them out of the tribute of the country where they 
were governors, on account of the sacrifices, .. . and give all other things that 
the priests should suggest to them” (Ant., xi., iv., 6). Here Sanabassar is a 
gentile, and governor of Syria and Phoenicia. In fact, Josephus (or Pseudo- 
Josephus) has here jumbled together the letters of Cyrus (Ezra v. 12—15)) and 
of Darius (vi. 6, 12), and his Sanabassar seems to stand not only for the Shesh- 
bazzar, but also for the Shethar-boz-nai, of Ezra. At all events, Josephus seems 
to look upon Sheshbazzar, not as a Hebrew, but as a Persian or Chaldean name. 
We shall shortly notice the bearing of this on the present discussion. 

The apocryphal Esdras, according to our Authorized Version and that of 
Diodati, in 1 Esd. v. 6, makes Zerubbabel speak wise sentences before “‘ Darius 
king of Persia, in the second year of his reign, in the month Nisan.” This, as 
we shall presently see, is wholly inconsistent with the testimony of the prophet 
Haggai. And we read, in 1 Esd. vi. 18, that “‘ Cyrus delivered the holy vessels 
of gold and silver to Zorobabel and Sanabassarus the ruler.” Even here, Esdras 
could not get rid of the notion that Zerubbabel was one of those to whom Cyrus 
delivered the holy vessels. 
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reader will consult it, we learn that both Josephus and Esdras teach 
that Cyrus, in the first year of his reign, committed the sacred vessels 
to Zerubbabel to be conveyed to Jerusalem. If they are correct, 
Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel are merely different names of the same 
individual. The probability of this supposition is increased, if, as 
Josephus seemed to think, Sheshbazzar was a Chaldean or Persian 
name. 

Mr. Bosanquet says, “It is improbable that any writer in a con- 
tinuous history, after naming the governor under his title Sheshbazzar 
(Ezra i. 11), should continue his history a few lines later under another 
name (Ezra ii. 2) without mentioning their identity.” It would be 
proper to mention the identity, if they for whom the history was written 
were liable to fall into error through omission of the fact. But the 
seeming improbability vanishes, if we think that even so late as the 
time in which Ezra compiled his work, the identity of Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubbabel was still as much a matter of notoriety among the Jews as 
the identity of Belteshazzar and Daniel. 

Again, in saying that Zerubbabel not only conveyed the sacred 
vessels to Jerusalem, having received them from Cyrus through the 
treasurer Mithridates, but that he was also expressly commanded by 
Cyrus ‘to lay the foundations of the temple, and build it sixty cubits 
high and of the same breadth,” Josephus may be understood as identi- 
fying Zerubbabel with the Sheshbazzar of Ezra (v. 13, 16), who also 
having received the sacred vessels from Mithredath the treasurer, and a 
command from Cyrus to go and build the house of God, ‘‘ came to 
Jerusalem, and laid the foundation of the house of God at Jerusalem.” 
Josephus would also thus appear to identify Sheshbazzar with the 
Zerubbabel of whom the prophet Zechariah writes: —‘‘ The hands of 
Zerubbabel have laid the foundations of this house.” 

And after all, must not Ezra too be understood as identifying 
Zerubbabel with Sheshbazzar. I will not say that it should be regarded 
as decisive of the question that such men as Calvin, Diodati, Usher, 
Bishop Newton, Jahn, and certainly Sir Isaac Newton, have accepted 
this identity. And how indeed could they do otherwise. It was the 
return of the liberated captives in the first year of Cyrus (and not any 
supposed return in the first or second of Darius), which especially 
fulfilled the predictions of Isaiah (xliv. 28) and Jeremiah (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22; Ezrai. 1). How should they think it probable that the 
triumphant fulfilment of these prophecies should be as it were slurred 
over in such a brief summary as the following: —“ All these vessels did 
Sheshbazzar bring up with them of the captivity that were brought up 
from Babylon to Jerusalem,” while the supposed, not to say imaginary, 
company which returned several years after, in the first or second year 
_ is minutely commemorated in the second chapter of the Book 
of Ezra. 

But I do not mean to rest upon this almost decisive argument, as if 
it were altogether so. My appeal is to the sacred historian himself. 

Thoroughly familiar as was Ezra with the scriptures of his fore- 
fathers, he could not but be aware that,—however architects and lexico- 
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graphers might find it to be professionally necessary, in speaking of the 
sacred edifice, to distinguish between m2 and 5y7,—in the historical and 
prophetical writings of the Hebrews, these terms were not unfrequently 
regarded as nearly synonymous. With the Chaldee for his native lan- 
guage, Ezra would not find, whatever we may do, any very perplexing 
difficulties in such forms of expression as (xq>x M277 xrtx am) Ezra v. 
16, and (p)x:0p “iekn) Ezra vi. 3. Nor, perhaps, is it at all unlikely 
that Ezra would understand the two following passages, as referring to 
one and the same transaction: — 

“Then came this Sheshbazzar and laid “The hands of Zerubbabel have 
the foundation of the nouse of God which laid the foundation of this House; 
is in Jerusalem; and since that time even __ his hands shall also finish it” (Zech. 
until now hath it been in building, and _ iv. 9). 
yet it is not finished” (Ezra v. 16). 

But let us study both the spirit and the letter of Ezra’s statements, 
a method to which it would be well even for learned and erudite critics 
to pay more attention than they sometimes do, in commenting upon the 
sacred Scriptures. 

Let us then begin by reading carefully Ezra i. 1, 6. We shall find 
that in the first year of the reign of Cyrus over Babylon, the Lord so 
“stirred up the spirit of Cyrus,” as to make him willing and anxious to 
forward the rebuilding of the house of God at Jerusalem. We also 
read that, in thorough harmony with all this, on occasion of the royal 
proclamation and invitation, ‘‘Then rose up the chief of the fathers 
of Judah and Benjamin, and the priests and the Levites, with all them 
whose spirit God had raised, to go up to build the house of the Lord 
which is in Jerusalem.” e 

As we read onward in the history, all is consistent still. Cyrus 
causes to be brought forth the five thousand four hundred vessels of 
gold and silver; he orders that the liberated Jews may have cedar 
trees from Lebanon (iii. 7). And as for the Jews themselves, we find 
that Sheshbazzar, and with him ‘the chief of the fathers of Judah and 
Benjamin, and certain of the priests and Levites,” having received the 
sacred vessels, went up with as many of the Jews as were willing to 
accompany him from Babylon to Jerusalem. 

And now let us ask one or two questions. Is it credible that, when 
the Lord raised up the spirit of Cyrus, of Sheshbazzar the prince (or 
governor) of Judah, and of the chief of the fathers of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, to rebuild the house of God at Jerusalem, that this divine in- 
fluence should have been withheld from Jeshua the high priest, the 
lineal descendant of Aaron? Is it not even more incredible that when 
Sheshbazzar the governor set out on his way to Jerusalem, with the 
five thousand four hundred sacred vessels of gold and silver, expressly 
to rebuild the house of God, accompanied by Hebrews of all classes, 
Jeshua the high priest, so deeply interested in all this, should decline 
to go up with Sheshbazzar in the first year of Cyrus, and prefer to 
remain with those of his unpatriotic countrymen who could not prevail 
upon themselves to abandon their comfortable Chaldean homes? 

. The same kind of reasoning, mutatis mutandis, will apply to Zeruh- 
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babel. And if we look at Matt. i. 12 we shall be still more confirmed 
in our opinion, that Zerubbabel led the captivity from Babylon in the 
first year of Cyrus; and the passages recently quoted from Ezra (v. 16) 
and Zechariah (iv. 9) will constrain us to identify Sheshbazzar with 
Zerubbabel. 

Yet in defiance of all this, Mr. Bosanquet says, ‘I will now assume 
for the moment” (and even this short time is too long for so wild an 
assumption) ‘the correctness of my own mode of reckoning the chro- 
nology.” And a part of this startling assumption is that Sheshbazzar, 
as the first governor, was the predecessor of Zerubbabel the second 
governor, and that the return of Zerubbabel and Jeshua with the body 
of captives was in the year B.c. 493, shortly after Darius Hystaspes 
had been made king of Babylon. It is to be hoped that the Royal 
Asiatic Society will not suffer their Journal to be again employed in the 
support of this untenable perversion of sacred and secular history. 

Your correspondent professes the most profound admiration, or 
rather veneration, for the historical and chronological researches of Sir 
Isaac Newton. And what does this illustrious mathematician and 
philosopher say of the time of Zerubbabel’s return? I appeal to the 
reader: if this great man asserts that this was in the first of Cyrus, he 
must also be understood as asserting the identity of Sheshbazzar with 
Zerubbabel. 

Sir Isaac NewrTon. 
“Comparing, therefore, the Books of 


Ezra and Nehemiah together, the history 
of the Jews is, that they returned from 


Mr. Bosanquet. 
“The first chapter of Ezra refers 
to the governorship of Sheshbazzar, 
the second chapter to the governor- 


captivity under ZeERUBBABEL IN THE FIRST 
or Cyrus, dwelt in their cities until 
the seventh month, and then coming to 

Jerusalem, they first built the altar” (Ezra 
' iii. 2), ‘and in the first day of the seventh 
began to offer the daily burnt-offerings, 
and read in the book of the law, and they 
kept a solemn feast, and sealed the cove- 
nant.” 


ship of Zerubbabel. . . . Zerubbabel 
did not come to Jerusalem until the 
first year of Darius Hystaspes as 
king of Assyria and Babylon. . . . So 
that this return of Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua with the body of captives 
was in the year B.c, 493... . The 
third chapter of Ezra (the building of 
the altar, etc.) refers not to the time 
of Cyrus, but to the time of Darius.s 


I do not, however, think that Newton is justified in inferring so 


confidently from the fact that there was a sealing under Nehemiah the 
Tirshatha, not earlier than the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
B.C. 445, that there had been also a national sealing under Zerubbabel 
not earlier than the first or second of Cyrus s.c. 536-5. 

It would not be worth while to pursue this subject any farther, 
merely to confute your correspondent’s untenable improbabilities and 
inconsistencies. But he has endeavoured to leave an impression upon 
the mind of his readers that Newton, in heart, leaned strongly to his 
theory. It may be, therefore, well to spend a little more time and ink 





to shew that Newton would not have been justified in doing so. 
Mr. Bosanquet lays great stress upon what he alleges to be the dis- 


tinction between the temple and the house of God. 


We have already 
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observed that in Ezra v. 16, and Zech. iv. 9, the same word (m2) 
house is employed. Let us look at another passage from Ezra, and 


compare it with one from your correspondent. 


Ezra. 

“ Now in the second year of their coming unto the 
house of God at Jerusalem, in the second month, began 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and appointed Levites to set for- 
ward the work of the House or THE Lorp (vy. 10).... 
And when the builders laid the foundation of the TemrLe 
of the Lord, they set the priests with their apparel with 
trumpets; they sang together by course in praising and 
giving thanks unto the Lord (v. 11)... And all the 
people shouted when they praised the Lord because 
the foundation of the uouse of the Lord was laid 
- 12). But many of the priests that had seen the 

rst house when the foundation of THs House was laid 
before their eyes, wept with a loud voice, and many 
shouted for joy ” (Ezra iii. 8, 12). 


Mr. Bosanquer. 

We should “be 
aware of the distinc- 
tion between temple 
and sanctuary, and 
the house of the Lord, 
whichis wellexempli- 
fied in the passage; 
‘ And brought out all 
the uncleanness that 
they found in the tem- 
ple of the Lord, into 
the court of the house 
of the Lord” (2 Chron. 
xxix. 16)." 


I have thought it fair to your correspondent to quote his Hebrew 
criticism. But the question before us does not call for any enquiry how 
far his distinction may, or may not, be well exemplified in 2 Chron. 
xxix. 16; though, perhaps, it may be better exemplified there than in 
the last citation from Ezra. 

I venture, however, to assume that (as Newton undoubtedly believed) 
it may be safely inferred from this portion of Ezra’s narrative that all 
which is there described, as the laying the foundation of the ¢emple of 
the Lord,—the laying of the foundation of the house of the Lord, 
and the laying of the foundation of ¢his house, was performed early in 
the reign of Cyrus over Babylon, in the second year of the return of the 
liberated captives from Chaldea to Judea,—early in that second year, 
and under the direction of Zerubbabel as governor, and Jeshua as high 
priest. If we admit, with Newton, the correctness of this view, it will 
follow that what is recorded in Ezra iv. 1—3 belongs to the same period. 

Even Mr. Bosanquet seems to concede that Ezra apparently favours 
this view. For he writes: —‘ The fourth chapter of Ezra, from the 
first to the sixth verse, refers also to the days when the ¢emple was 
rebuilt. But it has been commonly supposed to refer to the time 
of Cyrus, because the enemies of the Jews are said to have ‘hired 
counsellors against them to frustrate their purpose, all the days of 
Cyrus king of Persia; even until the reign of Darius king of Persia.’ 
This is the only passage which apparently favours the view of your 
correspondent” (which is also the view of Newton). ‘ But Josephus 
considers the words as referring to what had been done ‘ formerly in the 
days of Cyrus’ (Jos., Ant., xi., iv., 4), and this is no doubt the proper 
mode of turning the passage” (J. S. L., Oct., p. 175). 

The first six verses of the fourth chapter have certainly been com- 
monly supposed to refer to the time of Cyrus. Usher, Newton, Jahn, 
and others, have done so. And the apocryphal Esdras, who has 
strangely confounded together the reigns of Cyrus and Darius, seems 
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also to have held a similar opinion. For he writes: —‘‘ So Zorobabel 
and Jesus (Jeshua), and the chiefs of the families of Israel, said to the 
enemies of Judah and Benjamin, we ourselves alone will build unto the 
Lord of Israel, according as Cyrus, the king of the Persians, hath com- 
manded us. But the heathen of the land lying heavy upon the in- 
habitants of Judea, by their secret plots and popular persuasions and 
commotions,‘ hindered the building all the time that king Cyrus lived : 
so they were hindered from building for the space of two years, 
until the reign of Darius.” Your correspondent, if he prefers the 
authority of Esdras to that of Herodotus, Ctesias, and Justin, may 
gather from this quotation, that Darius was the immediate successor to 
the throne of Persia when Cyrus ceased to live. He will hardly, how- 
ever, be able to prove from this passage a proposition of which he thus 
speaks: —‘‘I have affirmed, and still most confidently maintain, that 
Cyrus, grandson of Astyages, survived Cambyses, and reigned concur- 
rently with Darius for some years” (J. S. L., Oct., p. 169). 

As for Josephus, I would appeal from the fourth chapter of the 
eleventh book to the first chapter of that book, connecting in a con- 
tinuous history the last sentence of the first, with the commencement 
of the second chapter. 


Ezra. JOSEPHUS. 

‘Now these are the children of “Such was the import of this epistle (of 
the province that went up out of Cyrus, concerning Mithridates and Zeru 
the captivity ... which came with babel). Now the number of them that 
Zerubbabel (ii. 1, 2). The whole came (with Zerubbabel) out of captivity to 
congregation together was forty Jerusalem were forty-two thousand four 
and two thousand three hundred hundred and sixty-two. When the founda- 
and threescore (ii. 64). Now in tions of the temple were laying, and when 
the second year of theircoming the the Jews were very zealous about building 
builders laid the foundation of the  it,theneighbouring nations, and especially 
temple of the Lord (iii. 10). Now the Cutheans, whom Shalmaneser, king 
when the adversaries of Judah and of Assyria, had planted in Samaria, be- 
Benjamin heard that the children sought the governor and those that had 
of the captivity builded the temple the care of such affairs, that they would 
unto the Lord God of Israel, they interrupt the Jews, both in the rebuilding 
came to Zerubbabel.... But Zerub- of their city, and in the building of their 
babel and Jeshua, and the chief of temple. Now as these men were cor- 
the fathers of Israel, said to them, rupted by them with money, they sold the 
Ye have nothing to do with us. Cutheans their interest for rendering this 
We ourselves will build unto the building a slow and careless work; for 
Lord God of Israel, as king Cyrus Cyrus, who was busy about other wars, 








‘ Thus both Esdras and Josephus held that the letter of Artaxerxes (Ezra 
iv. 17, 22) was written before Darius became king. Josephus expressly iden- 
tifies this Artaxerxes with Cambyses, while Esdras seems to identify him with 
the Magian, the immediate predecessor of Darius. Your correspondent has only 
to consult 1 Esdras ii. 30, and v. 73, to see that this apocry hal writer believed 
(apparently according to the generally received Jewish tradition) that the reign 
of the Artaxerxes of Ezra (iv. 7) preceded that of Darius. Josephus expressly 
says that after the letter of Cambyses (Artaxerxes), Ezra iv. 17, 22, “the works 
were hindered from going on till the second year of the reign of Darius, for nine 
years more ; for Cambyses reigned six years (and the Magian one year”) Ant., 
xi., ii., 22, and iii. 21. In differing from Josephus and Esdras, Newton seems 
to reject the commonly received Jewish tradition. 
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the king of Persia‘ hathcommanded knew nothing of all this; and it so hap- 
us. Then the people of the land pened that when he had led his army 
weakened the hands of the people against the Massagetz, he ended his life. 
of Judah, and troubled them in But when Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, 
building. And hired counsellors had taken the kingdom, the governors in 
against them, to frustrate their pur- Syria and Pheenicia, and in the countries 

se, all the days of Cyrus king of of Ammon and Moab, and Samaria, wrote 

ersia, even until the reign of an epistle to Cambyses, whose contents 
Darius king of Persia” (Ezra iv. were as follows: ‘To our Lord Cambyses, 
1, 6). etc.’” (Ant., xi., ii., § 1). 

It is plain that what Josephus says of the Cutheans of Samaria 
(‘‘the people of the land,” as Ezra calls them), that they besought the 
governors and those that had the care of such affairs, that they would 
interrupt the Jews in the building of the temple ; who (the governors 
and their associates) being corrupted by the money of the Cutheans, 
sold them their interest, etc.; it is plain, I say, that what is here said 
by Josephus corresponds to the words of Ezra, “ the people of the 
land (the Cutheans) hired counsellors against them(the Jews) all the 
days of Cyrus king of Persia.” Josephus thus makes it manifest that 
he believed that all which Ezra states in the first five verses of his 
fourth chapter (omitting the clause, “‘ until the reign of Darius”’) took 
place during the reign of Cyrus, and before the accession of Cambyses, 
whatever this historian may seem to say to the contrary elsewhere. 

Mr. Bosanquet will perhaps ask, Does not Josephus assert (Ant., 
iv. 1) that which is directly opposed to what he had asserted in the 
first chapter of the eleventh book? Does he not teach that, after the 
triumphant return of Zerubbabel and Jeshua, in the first year of Darius, 
at the head of? four millions of Hebrews (Esdras gives the more modest 
number of forty thousand), in the seventh month after their departure 
from Babylon, Zerubbabel built the* altar on the same place it had 
been formerly built, that they might offer the appointed sacrifices upon 





‘ If Mr. Bosanquet is really correct in asserting that Ezra iv. 1,5 belongs 
to the reign of Darius Hystaspes, how came Zerubbabel and Jeshua not once to 
mention the name of this royal patron? For, according to your correspondent, 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and their company, came to Jerusalem in the first or 
second year of Darius, cir. B.c. 493, and under his royal patronage and protec- 
tion. The very fact that the name of Darius is not once alluded to in Ezra iv. 
1, 4, should of itself have decided your correspondent to agree with Newton in 
assigning this portion of Ezra’s narrative to the reign of Cyrus. We may 
perhaps have a future opportunity of saying something further on this subject. 

J The serious difference between Josephus and Esdras,—the one reckoning 
the Jews who returned as four millions, the other as only forty thousand—may be 
easily reconciled on the supposition of very great carelessness on the part of tran- 
scribers. Another discrepancy may have arisen from a similar cause. Josephus 
calls Apame, ‘‘ the daughter of Rabsases Themasius,” but Esdras says that her 
father was “the admirable Bartacus.” This difference may be reconciled, at 
least in part, by supposing Themasius to be a transcriber’s error for the adjective 
Oavyacios, “* wonderful.” 

* Cyrus promised the returning Jews ‘that he would write to the governors 
in the neighbourhood of Judea to contribute to them gold and silver for the 
building of the temple, and besides that, beasts for their sacrifices. .. . And when 
they were come thither . . . they performed their vows to God, and offered the 
sacrifices that had been accustomed of old time (Ant., xi., i., § 2, 3). 
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it to God, according to the laws of Moses. Mr. Bosanquet may again 
ask, Does not this evidently refer to Ezra iii. 1,2? Yes, evidently. 
Should, however, your correspondent proceed triumphantly to ask once 
more, And does not this prove then that the second chapter of Ezra, 
and the earlier verses of the third, belong to the second year of Darius 
Hystaspes? Certainly not. It only proves that Josephus has flatly con- 
tradicted himself, and, therefore, that he cannot reasonably be offended 
by your correspondent’s having flatly contradicted him in asserting, in 
italics, that Zerubbabel did not come to Jerusalem, until Darius 
Hystaspes became king of Babylon. 

When a writer directly contradicts himself, we must judge as well 
as we may be able, which statement to accept and which to reject. 
Now, according to the law of Moses, the appointed sacrifices could only 
be legally offered on the altar of burnt-offering. The law was very 
strict on this point. We might, therefore, reasonably and scripturally 
suppose that the Jews who returned, according to Josephus, with 
Zerubbabel to the number of forty-two thousand, built an altar of burnt- 
offering very soon after their arrival in Judea. Josephus, in the first 
chapter of his eleventh book, must be understood as taking this reason- 
able and scriptural view; and thus the second and third chapters of 
Ezra are to be referred to a very early period of the reign of Cyrus 
over Babylon. 

On the other hand, they who agree with your correspondent, will 
have to suppose that, during the whole of the reign of Cyrus, and during 
the seven years which Josephus assigns to the combined reigns of 
Cambyses and the Magians, and during the first year of Darius, the 
Jews were satisfied to be without an altar of burnt-offering, and conse- 
quently that they offered no sacrifices to God, according to the law of 
Moses, during the whole period which elapsed between the close of the 
first year of Cyrus, and the second year of Darius. Is not the mere 
statement of this view enough to ensure its rejection? 

On our view, it will follow that what is recorded in Ezra iv. 1, 3, 
belongs to the latter half of the second year of Cyrus, or to the very 
early part of his third year. Hence the tidings of the commencement 
of the malignant interruption of the work of the temple would reach 
Daniel in the third of Cyrus. The unexpected news would be a source 
of deep disappointment and grief to the aged prophet. This may 
assist us in more clearly understanding the following event in the his- 
tory of Daniel: —‘“ In the third year of Cyrus, king of Persia, a thing 
was revealed unto Daniel... . In those days, I, Daniel, was mourn- 
ing three full weeks. I ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh 
nor wine into my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all, till three 
whole weeks were fulfilled” (Dan. x. 1, 3). We may suppose that this 
mourning of Daniel was caused by his having heard of the opposition to 
the rebuilding of the temple recorded in Ezra iv. 1—4. 


[To be continued.] 








Revelation and Science. 


REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 
(Continued from Vol. II., p. 188.) 


Permit me to continue my reply to the reviewer of Revelation and 
Science with reference to the name of the Pharaoh in whose reign the 
Exode took place, a subject of increasing interest from the fact that the 
recently discovered key to decipher the hieroglyphic inscriptions and the 
hieratic papyri, has confirmed in a variety of ways the truth of the 
Mosaic record. 

Chronology must necessarily have much to do in investigating such 
a matter, and I consoled myself with the thought that at all events we 
had a fair starting point, viz., the date of Solomon’s temple, s.c. 1014, 
on which the advocates of so many different systems of chronology, such 
as Usher, Bishop Lloyd, the author of the Biblical Dates, Clinton, 
Bunsen, Essays and Reviews, etc., etc., are in harmony; when Mr. 
Bosanquet’s letter, which appeared in the last number of The Journal 
of Sacred Literature, dispelled my hopes, and shewed me the necessity 
of endeavouring to prove the correctness of the received chronology of 
that era as well as of that which is more ancient. I trust that I do not 
misrepresent Mr. Bosanquet when I point out that his warrant for 
rejecting the received chronology of the first millenary B.c., rests upon 
his assumption of the identity of ‘‘ Darius the Mede, the son of Aha- 
suerus,"* with Darius the Persian, the son of Hystaspes. An hypo- 
thesis which he has defended with great ability in The Journal of Sacred 
Literature; but which I frankly own appears to me still to be as un- 
tenable as an attempt to prove the identity of the first and third Georges 
of England. If Mr. Bosanquet were to succeed in curtailing the 
received chronology as he proposes, I apprehend it would be necessary 
not only to set aside the dates of the great eras of the eighth century 
B.C., viz., those of the Olympiads of the building of Rome and of 
Nabonassar, but also to rewrite the histories of Herodotus, Xenophon, 
and Diodorus, the canon of Ptolemy, the fragments of Manetho, and 
the Parian marble, all of which at present unite to confirm what the 
world has for so many ages agreed to receive as truth. 

Further, I gather from a letter of Mr. Bosanquet, which appeared in 
the Atheneum, July 26, 1862, that he proposes to lower the chronology 
of this period by about twenty-four years, as he dates the building of the 
temple B.c. 990; the birth of Christ s.c. 3; and contends that there 
were only “four hundred and ninety years or seventy weeks of years 
from the time of the anointed prince (Dan. ix. 25) to the first year of 





* There is now in the British Museum a cylinder containing the name of some 
king of ‘‘ the Persian epoch,” as Mr. Layard says, though he adds his inability “to 
decipher the names of this king and his father satisfactorily” (Nineveh and Babylon, 
pp. 606-7), I venture to suggest that the words, which are in the Phcenician cha- 
racters, may be read according to the alphabet of Gesenius, as ‘MMS 72 Mey Onn 
“ the seal or sealed decree of Darius, the son of Artrti or Ahasuerus.” If this bea 
correct reading, we have lapidary proof of the existence of “ Darius the Mede” as 
distinct from Darius Hystaspes. 
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Darius the son of Ahasuerus.” To this [ would reply that the birth of 
Christ cannot be dated n.c. 3, from the simple fact of Herod the Great 
having died s.c., of which we have sufficient proof. Moreover, as the 
famous prophecy of Daniel, to which he refers, points distinctly to the 
crucifixion and not to the 4irth of Christ, with an interval of sixty-nine 
weeks or four hundred and eighty-three years from the time of giving the 
commission to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, until the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, and not of four hundred and ninety years, it will be seen that 
Mr. Bosanquet’s theory receives little aid from the Scripture which he 
has invoked. The commission was given to Nehemiah by king 
Artaxerxes in the twentieth year of his reign, as Neh. ii. very clearly 
shews, which must be dated s.c. 455, and from ‘the month of Nisan” 
of that year to the Passover of a.p. 29, when the crucifixion took place, 
is the required number of four hundred and eighty-three years. It is 
satisfactory to know that the idea entertained by Archbishop Usher of 
dating the commencement of Artaxerxes’ reign nine years earlier than 
the canon of Ptolemy allows, grounded upon what Thucydides says of 
Themistocles’ flight to Persia, has been confirmed by hieroglyphic 
inscriptions in Egypt, shewing that Artaxerxes was associated with his 
father in the twelfth year of Xerxes’ reign, so that there ought to be no 
longer any doubt respecting that famous prophecy of Daniel, so far at 
least as regards the crucifixion. 

Mr. Bosanquet seeks to confirm his chronology by an appeal to 
Lepsius, who, he says, in his Kénigsbuch der Alten Aigypter, places the 
first year of Solomon B.c. 992, while a little further on he condemns 
the same Lepsius for proposing to ‘cut down éwenty years from the 
reign of Manasseh,” adding ‘no man is more fully competent than Dr. 
Hincks ¢o shew the fallacy of this position” (J. 8. L., pp. 167, 169), 
though this, or something similar, must be adopted if Mr. Bosanquet’s 
chronology be admitted. I have now before me Lepsius’ Letters from 
Egypt, to which are appended Tables of Egyptian Dynasties, professedly 
compiled on the authority of Bunsen’s Agyptens Stelle and Lepsius’ 
Die Chronologie der Aigypter, an earlier work than the other one referred 
toabove. In these tables the capture of Jerusalem by Pharaoh Shishak 
is placed s.c. 970, and as this occurred forty-one years subsequent to 
the building of the temple, we may date this latter event B.c. 1011 
upon the authority of Lepsius himself. He appears, however, to have 
revised his earlier opinions, which he had an undoubted right to do, 
but however much he may admire the great learning, admirable skill, 
and patient research of this distinguished German scholar, it is impos- 
sible to put much faith in him as a chronologer when any Biblical sub- 
ject is in dispute; for, while on the one hand, he curtails Scripture in 
the most arbitrary manner when his purpose requires it, as e.g., he writes 
in opposition to Moses that “only about ninety years intervened from the 
entrance of Jacob to the exodus of Moses, and about as much from the 
entrance of Abraham into Canaan to Jacob's exodus ;”4 so, on the other 
hand, Bunsen, an equally distinguished German of the same school, 





4 Egypt's Place in Universal History, vol. iv., pp. 492-3. 
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endeavours to make out that the children of Israel were more than 1430 
years in Fgypt. 

To adduce the following authorities, who have worked out certain 
important epochs based upon different systems of chronology, but which 
all harmonize with the received chronology in opposition to the theory 
which Mr. Bosanquet supports. Accepting the date of Alexander’s 
conquest of Egypt 8.c. 332, on which all agree as a stand point, we 
gather the following dates concerning the time in dispute. 


B.C. 

455. The commencement of Daniel’s pro- ? ’ : : 
phecy of the seventy weeks te the Thucydides, Hist., i., 137, and certain 
twentieth year of the reign of Ar- hieroglyphic monuments in Lepsius’ Deuk- 
taxerxes. mdler, iii., 283. 

49). Battle of Marathon when Darius { Parian ae and Herodotus, i., 209, and 
Hystaspes was sixty years of age. {va 

Dr. ea Hist. d’ Egypte, p. 264. Dr. 

527. Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. ee on the Egyptian Stele, Trans. 

R. T. A., vol. xix., p. 52. 

538. Babylon taken by Cyrus. “ Da- { Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ., Vol. ii, p. 10, who 
rius the Mede, the son of abc] aban ‘both Herodotus and Xenophon 
suerus,” sixty-two years of age. are consistent with this date” (Dan. v. 31). 

587. Fall of Jerusalem. Flight of the ( Clinton, F. H., i., 328. Brugsch, His. 
Jews to Egypt in the reign of Pine} eps p. 292. Africanus from Ma- 
raoh-hophra or Onaphris. - netho 

610. Death of Josiah. Capture of Jeru- ’ 
salem by Pharaoh Necho, who car-4 Dr. Hincks on Egyptian Stele, p. 52. 
ried king Jehoahaz to Egypt. Brugsch, as above ; Africanus, as above. 

721 The capture of Samaria, and depor- f Sir H. Rawlinson on the Assyrian Canon./ 
tation of the ten tribes of Israel in, L’ Art de Verifier les Dates avant lére 
the first year of king Largon. Chrétienne, 

976 Capture of Jerusalem by Pharaoh 
Shishak in the fifth year of king Clinton, F. H.,i.,320. Brugsch, as above. 
Rehoboam. 

1014. The building of the temple in the { Ussher, Clinton, Bunsen, Brugsch, Raw- 
fourth year of king Solomon. linson, Hincks, etc., etc. 


I venture now with some confidence to think that the received date 
of the building of Solomon’s temple may be safely depended upon, 
and that Mr. Bosanquet has been somewhat hasty in his “ prediction 
that from henceforth we shall hear little more of the old conventional 
dates of Bible chronology” (J. S. L., October, p. 167), especially 
since his system depends upon the identity of ‘Darius the Mede” 
with Darius Hystaspes, an hypothesis which the writer of the article 
on ‘ Darius,”’ in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, has justly declared to 





* Lepsius’ Letters, p. 475. Scripture says, four hundred and thirty years. Com- 
pare Exod. xii. 40 with Gal. iii. 16, 17. 

f Mr. Bosanquet here endeavours in his letter to the Atheneum to decry the 
celebrated canon of Ptolemy, which in this instance conclusively fixes the ‘date of 
Sargon’s reign by the lunar eclipses in the first and second years of Merodach-baladan, 
and which have been verified by modern astronomers. Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. 
Hincks, though differing in certain details, have been engaged in shewing how the 
chronology deduced from the Assyrian canon harmonizes with Scripture, the Ptolemaic 
canon and the certain tests of modern astronomical science. All these are fatal to 
Mr. Bosanquet’s theory. 
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‘rest on no plausible evidence, and may be dismissed at once” (Len. 
Lengerke, Dan., 219 ff). 

How many years intervened between the Exodus at the building of 
the temple? This is the next important question to be considered 
previous to pronouncing on the Pharaoh who withstood Moses. On 
this point there are two well-defined and distinctly opposed systems. 
The advocates of the longer chronology, in round terms, allow between 
five and six hundred years for that interval; the others only about half 
that period. Amongst the latter are to be found the names of very 
eminent Egyptologers, such as Bunsen, Lepsius, Osburn, the author of 
the Monumental History of Egypt, the Rev. J. D. Heath, and last, but 
not least, a lady who very ably advocated this system in the J. S. L. 
some years ago, Miss F. Corbeaux. Those who accept the longer 
chronology consider that the Pharaoh of the Exode is to be found 
among the kings of the eighteenth dynasty; the other is one of the 
later kings towards the close of the nineteenth dynasty. 

What saith the Scripture on the subject? We read that Solomon 
began to build the temple ‘in the four hundred and eightieth year 
after the children of Israel were come out of the land of Egypt” 
(1 Kings vi. 1). Now if this were Scripture, there would be far 
greater authority than Roma locuta for deciding on the interval between 
the Exode and the Temple. But we have conclusive evidence that the 
passage is an interpolation of the third or fourth century of the Chris- 
tian era. For, 1st, it does not agree with the summation of years 
given in either the Old or New Testament, and one Scripture cannot 
contradict another. 2nd. None of the Jewish writers, such as Deme- 
trius or Josephus, nor of the Christian writers, such as Theophilus of 
Antioch, or Clement of Alexandria, could have known such a passage, 
for their chronology of that period is essentially different. 3rd. Origen, 
probably the best authority on the true text which the Church has ever 
known, quotes 1 Kings vi. 1, as follows, ‘They prepared stones and 
timbers three years; and in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign over 
Israel” (Com. in Joh.). Had the passage existed in the time of 
Origen it is impossible that he could have quoted the verse with the 
omission of the most important clause. If I am not mistaken, Eusebius 
is the earliest authority who gives the passage in dispute; we may, 
therefore, conclude that between the time of Origen and Eusebius it 
had some how or other crept into the text. 

Have we any other authority for definitely deciding on the interval 
which Scripture has omitted to do? 1 think we have. Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch, in the second century, says, ‘There is an account 
among the Tyrian archives about the building of the temple in Judea, 
which king Solomon built five hundred and sixty-six years after the 
Jews went out of Egypt” (Theoph. ad Autolyc., iii., § 28). And that 
Theophilus means this as the chronology of the Tyrian archives and 
not of his own, is very evident from the fact that he gives five hundred 
and forty-two years years as his reekoning for that interval (Zdid., § 28). 
We know from Scripture the close connexion which existed between the 
kingdoms of Israel and Tyre at the time of the building of the temple, 
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which may account for the statement appearing in the Tyrian archives 
respecting the exact duration of the interval, so well known as it must 
have been to Solomon at that period of Jewish history. Josephus 
says “that there are public writings among the Tyrians, kept with great 
exactness, in which it was recorded that the temple was built by king 
Solomon at Jerusalem” (Contr. Ap., i., § 17); but he omits to quote 
the number of years which had elapsed from the time of the Exode, as 
Theophilus, with greater candour, has done; which can only be ac- 
counted for by supposing that Josephus felt conscious it would militate 
against his own calculation as given in the Antiquities, where he 
observes, ‘‘ Solomon began to build the temple five hundred and ninety- 
two years after the Exodus out of Egypt” (Antig., viii. 111, § 1). 

Let us now consider how Scripture agrees with the Tyrian archives 
which give five hundred and sixty-six years as the duration of time 
from the Exode to the temple. As regards the Old Testament a chasm 
occurs after the death of Moses. We are not informed what was the 
duration of the government of Joshua, and the elders, and of the 
anarchy which followed. Neither in the New Testament have we the 
exact duration stated which we require, for St. Paul uses the term, 
“about four hundred and fifty years,” which necessarily implies a certain 
latitude in calculating therefrom. The harmony, however, which must 
exist between them and the Tyrian archives, if the latter be true, may 
be thus stated: — 

OLD TESTAMENT. YRS. YRS. NEW TESTAMENT. 
. The Israelites in the wilderness 40 Exodus xvi. 35. 40 Acts xviii. 18. 
. ae - 4 ag secoe oT ‘Jude xi. - P 1 
. Rule of the Judges ee “Judges, abou - 
. The six pn BIE oe 450 years.”) +e fate 20k. 
p Sauls reign ..ccccccvcccce — 40 Acts xviii. 21. 
. David's reign .... 2... sscece 1 Kings ii. 11. 40 
. The fourth year of Solomon. . 1 Kings vi. 1. 3 


566 566 


Assuming, therefore, that the interval from the Exode to the temple 
was exactly five hundred and sixty-six years, the date of the Exode 
may be accurately computed as B.c. 1580, for the building of the 
temple p.c. 1014+566=1580. The Pharaoh of the Exode then 
must necessarily be sought amongst the kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty, the commencement of which is dated by Brugsch (Hisé. 
d’ Egypt, p. 290), as B. c. 1706. Moreover, this date affords a very 
happy synchronism between the chronology of Scripture and of 
Manetho, whom Bunsen lauds so much. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of those who accept the longer 
chronology for this period, that Pharaoh Aahmes, or Amosis as he was 
called by the Greeks, the conqueror of the Hyksos, and the renewed 
chief of the eighteenth dynasty (some of whose relics, by the way, from 
his mother’s tomb were exhibited by M. Mariette at the International 
Exhibition of last year) was he whose accession is so succinctly de- 
scribed in Scripture, ‘‘ Now there arose up a new king over Egypt 
which knew not Joseph” (Exod. i. 8). This is represented as having 
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occurred immediately after the death of ‘Joseph and all his brethren 
and all that generation.” According to Scripture Joseph’s death at 
one hundred and ten years of age occurred one hundred and forty-four 
years before the Exode, or B.c. 1724. Levi's death at one hundred 
and thirty-seven years of age may be similarly computed at one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven years before the Exode, or B.c. 1707. As 
Levi appears to have been the /as¢ of Jacob’s sons, whose age at death 
is specified in Scripture, we may fairly infer that he was the /as¢ of that 
generation. Now, according to Brugsch, whose computation is a com- 
bination of Manetho and the hieroglyphic-monuments, the eighteenth 
dynasty (before which Niebuhr considers Egyptian history somewhat 
mythical) commenced 3.c. 1706, or the year succeeding the death of 
Levi. I have before quoted Brugsch, in proof that Pharaoh Shishak’s 
reign synchronised with the fifth year of king Rehoboam s.c. 976; and 
it is with no slight satisfaction that I find the same writer, whose chro- 
nology is based upon Manetho and the monuments, again, in accordance 
with that of Scripture, after an interval of about seven hundred years. 

Further, the recent discovery from a papyrus now in the Biblio- 
theque at Paris, and which has been translated by M. Prisse d’Avennes,! 
M. Chalos, Mr. Goodwin, and Mr. Heath, who are all in unison upon 
this important point, leads us to infer that in the reign of the king who 
preceded Amosis, and who was reigning at Memphis when Joseph died, 
the recognised definition of venerable old age was at that period de- 
scribed as one hundred and ten years. The subject is too long to be 
treated fully here; but I may mention that the enormous benefits 
which Joseph conferred upon Egypt during his life, and the great 
honour which was paid him by the Egyptians at his death, would 
naturally lead us to suppose that Ais age, and not that of his unknown 
brother Levi, though his was greater still, would become a proverb 
amongst the Egyptians, as we have satisfactory proof it subsequently 
did.* Moreover, this is a satisfactory reply to one of Bunsen’s many 
scepticisms, as he only allows Joseph seventy-eight years, and argues 
against the possibility of his having attained the age of one hundred and 
ten, because his great-great-grandchildren are not mentioned by Moses 
as he thinks they ought to have been!‘ 

There are other proofs, which I have considered in Revelation and 
Science, confirmatory of the correctness of the chronology of this period, 
which requires that the Pharaoh of the Exode should be sought for, as I 
believe in the seventh king of the eighteenth dynasty; but to this the 
advocates of the shorter chronology raise several objections which 
demand a brief notice. 

Ist. My reviewer states the population of Egypt never exceeded 
8,000,000, and if 2,000,000 quitted Egypt at the time of the Exode, 
the injury done to Egypt was such that the successors of the Pharaoh, 
whom, I suppose, was drowned in the Red Sea, would never have been 





& Facsimile d’un Papyrus Egyptien, par E, Prisse d’Avennes, pl. xix., lines 7, 8. 

* Parthenon, No. X1.—“ Longevity amongst the ancient Egyptians, and a Record 
of the Patriarchal age,’’ by the Rev. D. J. Heath. 

' Egypt's Place, iii. 342. 
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able to build the monuments they did, and he pronounces it to be a 
“waste of time” to reply to such a convincing argument as this. I 
believe the reviewer has stated the population of Egypt much too low, 
as the description which Herodotus gives of the 20,000 towns, and the 
testimony which Aristotle bears to the extraordinary fecundity of the 
Egyptian women, would imply a much larger population than he is dis- 
posed to allow. France, after two periods in her history, viz. the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, and again after the horrors of the reign 
of terror, and the loss of life consequent thereon, affords a sufficient 
reply to the strange argument of the reviewer. Moreover, Lepsius, one 
of the most distinguished advocates of the shorter chronology, considers 
Ramesses III. to have led great armies into Asia, and to have been 
almost as great a conqueror as his more noted ancestor, Ramesses 
Sesostris, nearly fifty years after what he considers to have been the 
time of the Exode. 

2nd. It is also argued that no conquests could have taken place in 
Asia after the Israelites were settled in Canaan without some mention 
of it in Scripture; but this argument is of little weight, if we re- 
member that Scripture does not imply the existence of any powerful 
Jewish kingdom until the time of Saul, or nearly five hundred years 
after the true date of the Exode. So that the Asiatic conquests, 
whether of Amenophis III. of the eighteenth dynasty, or of Sethos I. 
and of Ramesses II. of the nineteenth dynasty, or of Ramesses III. of 
the twentieth dynasty, might all have taken place after the Israelites 
had settled in Canaan, without the necessity of such conquests being 
mentioned in Scripture. Farther, the well-known Stelee of Ramesses IL., 
near Beyroot in Syria, described by Herodotus, and of which there is a 
fragment of the inscription containing the king’s name still visible, 
prove the effeminacy of the Canaanites at that time ; and I cannot but 
think that the Scripture record of the hosts of ‘the king of Canaan” 
having been subdued “ by the hand of a woman,” as it is emphatically 
recorded in the book of Judges, affords another instance of synchronism 
between the histories of Israel and Egypt, which the opponents of 
Scripture chronology would do well to consider. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add that Deborah was judging Israel at the same time that 
Ramesses II. was king of Egypt. 

3rd. It is argued, that as the children of Israel were compelled to 
“ build for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses”’ (Exod. i. 11), 
therefore they must have been in Egypt at the time when Ramasses I., 
the head of the nineteenth dynasty, was reigning. But those who so 
argue) supposing we admit the necessity of deriving the name of a town 
from some person, instead of vice versd, as was the custom in England 
during the Norman rule) forget two things—lIst, that the monuments 
shew that a son of Amosis, the head of the eighteenth dynasty, and 
the Pharaoh who compelled the Israelites to build these treasure cities, 
had a son who bore the name of Ramasses, as the Greeks would have 
written it, the name of Ra-mes/ in hieroglyphics signifying ‘‘ Son of the 





J Lepsius’ Kénigsbuch der Alten Agyptes Scutcheon, 320. M. Mariette considers 
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Sun,” and derived probably from Heliopolis, which Sir Gardiner Wilkin- 
son‘ shews was written Ei-u-ra, ‘‘ the abode of the Sun ;” and 2nd, 
that nearly a hundred years before that time the name of Ramesses was 
known in Egypt, for it is expressly declared that the land which 
Pharaoh gave to Jacob and his sons at the time of their immigration 
was ‘the land of Ramesses” (Gen. xlvii. 11). So that, according to 
Bunsen, who dates that immigration with marvellous exactness as 
14273 years before the time of the Exode,’ and at the same time only 
allows three hundred years for the interval between the Exode and the 
temple, the name Ramesses was known in Egypt nearly three thousand 
years before the Christian era ! 

Let me now adduce the opinions of three of the most distinguished 
advocates of the shorter chronology with reference to the time of the 
Israelites in Egypt, and the respective Pharaohs with whom they had 
dealings, in order to shew that if we could give up the Scripture chro- 
nology for the interval between the Exode and the temple, we should 
be more at sea than ever with reference to the point which we are con- 
sidering, viz., the true Pharaoh of the Exode. Bunsen and Lepsius 
may be considered as belonging to the same school; and Osburn, who 
has very fully investigated the matter in his Monumental History of 
Egypt, though differing from them on many points, is in harmony with 
them, as well as with my reviewer, in contending very strongly in 
favour of the shorter period between the time of the Exode and the 
building of the temple. 
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It is worthy of note that, on these six separate subjects connected 
with the Israelites in Egypt, of the three advocates for the shorter 
chronology, who are distinguished for their study of Egyptology and 
for their prolonged investigations of the matter at issue, Lepsius and 
Osburn agree on one point only, and Lepsius and Bunsen on another; 
on the rest they are wide as the poles asunder. 

There are two other points which demand a brief notice. If the 
Pharaoh of the exode is to be found amongst the kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty, it requires that the patron of Joseph should be looked for 
amongst the ‘shepherd kings,” which appears at first sight to be 
opposed to the declaration in Scripture, that ‘every shepherd is an 
abomination unto the Egyptians,” Gen. xlvi. 34. Believing that Osburn 





that the father of Amosis was also called king Rames, the husband of queen Aah, 
hotep. 


* Rawlinson’s Herod., ii., § 8 note. ' Egypt's Place, vol. iv., pp. 492-3. 
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is right in declaring the ‘‘ shepherd king” Aphophis” to have been the 
patron of Joseph, as Syncellus in the eighth century says was admitted 
by all, and as I have endeavoured to prove at length in Revelation and 
Science, we may explain the Hebrew of Scripture in rather a different 
sense from what our English version conveys. Though the word 
niin undoubtedly means, as it is translated, ‘‘ abomination,” and as it 
is so used in Gen. xliii. 32, of the ninety places in which it occurs in 
the Old Testament it far more frequently signifies “idols” or objects of 
worship, which was necessarily ‘“‘ abomination” in the sight of Jehovah. 
And it is rather singular that we find in 2 Kings xxiii. 13, “ when the 
abomination” or idolatry of the Zidonians and Moabites is spoken of, 
the Hebrew word ypw is used, whereas in the same verse when “the 
abomination of the children of Ammon,” who were of the same race as 
the Egyptians, is referred to, navin is used. Further, if we take the 
unpointed Hebrew for our guide, which is in reality the only inspired 
text of Scripture, the words jx mm translated “shepherd” mean 
“consecrated goats,” so that the passage may fairly be rendered “every 
consecrated goat is an object of worship or idolatry with the Egyptians.” 
It needs no evidence to prove that such was the case, for Manetho is 
sufficient witness that as early as the time of Pharach Ceechos, the 
second king of the second dynasty, “the bulls Apis in Memphis and 
Mnevis in Heliopolis, and the Mendesian goat were appointed to be 
gods.” This rendering of Scripture enables us to reconcile the context 
with the clause in dispute, which with the usual translation is somewhat 
difficult to do; for Joseph prompted his brethren to tell Pharaoh when 
asked that their occupation had been shepherds or persons who had the 
care of cattle. They did so tell Pharaoh, in consequence of which they 
were appointed his shepherds, and had the best of the land allotted to 
them, which would hardly have been the case had the race of shepherds 
been such an “abomination” in the sight of the Egyptians as our 
English version implies, and as those who deny that Joseph was viceroy 
under a shepherd king are compelled to assert. 

Further, the internal evidence of the Scripture account of the 
Israelites in Egypt tends to shew that Thebes the ancient capital of 
upper Egypt, and during the Ramessian dynasty of the whole country, 
did not occupy that position either during the vice-royalty of Joseph or 
at the time of the Exode. The Mosaic record and Manetho combine 
to prove that the Israelites during their two hundred and fifteen years 
sojourn in the country were located in lower Egypt, especially in that 





™ In Revelation and Science I have identified, upon the authority of Osburn, the 
shepherd king Aphophis with Pepi of the sixth dynasty. 1 have been since convinced 
that this cannot stand, as the standards, crown titles and prenomens of the two are all 
different. It does not affect the question at issue concerning Joseph’s patron. And 
it is satisfactory for those who believe Aphophis to have been the patron of Joseph, to 
know that his official and family names in the two usual cartouches have been 
discovered at Tanis (the Zoan of Scripture) on an inscription on the left shoulder of a 
granite statue of Ramesses the Great ; and the names of this Pharaoh are accompanied 
by the following title, “ worshipper of the god Soutech,” which deity was, as Brugsch 
justly remarks, the “ sole object of his worship to the exclusion of all the other gods 
of the whole country.” 
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portion of it termed the Delta, which, under the Hebrew name of 
Goshen, had originally been allotted to the sons of Jacob. This is one 
of many other incidental proofs that the Pharaoh of the exode is to be 
sought amongst the sovereigns of the eighteenth dynasty in accordance 
with the requirements of Scripture chronology, and not, as my reviewer 
and others have proposed, three hundred years later among the suc- 
cessors of Ramesses the Great. B. W. Savixe. 


P.S.—I have omitted to mention one important argument from 
Scripture in favour of five hundred and sixty-six years being the true 
interval from the exode to the temple. Judges xi. 26 gives a period of 
“three hundred years,” during which Israel possessed ‘“‘ Heshbon and 
the cities of the coasts” before the time when Jephthah was judge. 
Computing this from the time of the first servitude under Chusan to 
the fifth servitude under the Amonites, to which the passage refers, we 
have exactly three hundred complete or three hundred and one current 
years according to the summation in the book of Judges. Clinton 
(Fast, Heil., i., 314), who computes six hundred and twelve years as the 
duration from the exode to the temple, conjectures that the passage 
should be understood as three hundred and forty-seven years in place 
of ‘‘three hundred,”’ on the grounds that ‘‘ round numbers” are so 
applied in Scripture. We have scarcely sufficient warrant to adopt his 
conjecture here; and the difference between the distinct statement of 
Scripture and the conjecture amounts to the required number of forty- 
seven years; for 612—566=46 complete, or forty-seven current years. 
It is also an incidental argument from Scripture against the advocates 
of the German school, who so unwarrantably propose to curtail the 
whole period from the exode to the temple about half its real duration. 

As Mr. Bosanquet continues to uphold his former opinion “ that 
the Lydo-Median war was terminated by the solar eclipse of B.c. 585 
(J. S.L., p. 170), allow me to point out in confirmation of Dr. Hincks’s 
statement of the fallacy of this opinion, that Professor Adams’s dis- 
covery respecting ‘‘the moon’s secular acceleration” requires, as he 
himself informs me, an alteration of about ‘‘one and half hours”’ in 
the computation of eclipses as distant as the one referred to above. 
Mr. Bosanquet’s conclusion from the eclipse of Thales can therefore no 
longer be sustained. 

Further, I would venture to remind him, as he appears to lay much 
stress upon Sir Isaac Newton’s chronology, that with reference to this 
period of history the great mathematician so far from identifying Darius 
the Mede with Darius Hystaspes, which may be described as the 
foundation of Mr. Bosanquet’s system, gives the chronology as follows : 
**p.c. 538, Babylon taken by Cyrus. 536, Cyrus overcomes Darius 
the Mede, and translates the empire to the Persians. 529, Cyrus dies. 
521, Darius the son of Hystaspes reigns” (4 Short Chronicle by Sir 
Isaac Newton, p. 40). 
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NOTES ON ROMANS III. 3—9. 


Tue following notes on the above passage, which, I am aware, was 
commented upon not long since in The Journal of Sacred Literature, 
have been written with no intention of entering into controversy, but 
from the persuasion that Scriptural science may be promoted by the 
mere exhibition of different and independent interpretations of difficult 
texts. The subject which St. Paul treats of in this portion of the 
Epistle commences with verse 3, which has no connection with the 
preceding verse, as is shewn by its beginning with a formula (T? yap ;) 
which is especially used to dismiss what goes before, either as less 
important than what follows, or unconnected with it, or as being beside 
the main purpose of the writer ; and, generally, to denote a transition 
to a different subject. The expression occurs in some one of these 
senses in Phil. i. 16, and in the following passages of the Book of Job, 
iv. 17, vi. 5, vi. 22, xv. 7, xvi. 3, and xxi. 4. In all the instances 
from Job it is followed by j) with a question, as in the passage before 
us. Examples of the same usage are met with in the Greek Tragedians 
and in Xenophon. In Cyri Discipl., i. 6, 12 (Ed. Schneider), the 
formula is put at the commencement of a paragraph to introduce a new 
subject. Its peculiar force is noticed by the commentator in a note to 
Cyri Discipl., vy. 2, 27, where also several other instances are collected. 
From a consideration of all the cases, I am led to take z/ yap; at the 
beginning of verse 3, as indicating that St. Paul dismisses further 
reference to the privileges of the Jews, and reverts to the main subject 
of the Epistle, which, at i. 17, he announces to be the doctrine of 
* righteousness from faith,” Ecxaoovvy x TiaTeEws, 

In the first place, having that doctrine in mind, he makes the 
adverse admission, ct jzornoav twes, “if some disbelieved.” Here it 
would be altogether unreasonable to say that certain classes or indivi- 
duals are referred to, because no intelligible writer would in that case 
use the indefinite word zwes, and give no clue to the reference, As we 
must suppose that St. Paul was understood by those to whom he wrote, 
the sentence can have no meaning which is not fully conveyed by the 
terms employed. Now this will be the case if we take it in the general 
acceptation, “if, as matter of fact, unbelief has existed ;” for the fact 
is sufficiently established if some,—no matter who, or how many,—at 
some time disbelieved. This view accounts for the aorist y7iotycav. 
After the admission, the Apostle goes on to ask, ‘shall their unbelief 
make the faithfulness of God of none effect ?”’ It may be maintained 
that ior should here be translated “faithfulness,” on the ground 
that the faith of man and the faithfulness of God are so related that 
the latter is the foundation of the former. When anything rests, it 
must have something to rest upon. Consequently, in the absence of 
faith, the faithfulness of God would seem to be inoperative. This may 
be taken to be the reason for the question, Shall man’s unbelief make 
God’s faithfulness without effect ? 

_ That question is answered in verse 4, as follows : ‘* Not so: let 
God be true [as being faithful], and every man a liar [as being without 
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faith], that, as it is written, thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, 
and mightest overcome when thou contendest in judgment.” In this 
argument, it is assumed that sin is necessarily the consequence of 
unbelief, or, as is elsewhere said, that ‘* whatever is not of faith is sin.” 
The being a “liar” is specified, because it is the opposite to being 
“true; but the succeeding part of the sentence shews that sin in 
general is meant. Now, with respect to this part, which is quoted 
from Psalm li. 4, there can be no doubt, both from the context in the 
Psalm, and from the application here made by St. Paul, that it contains 
distinctly the assertion that a condition of things in which man is sinful 
and God is faithful, was antecedently ordered for the express purpose 
of manifesting the righteousness of God and making it an objective 
reality. A judicial proceeding, in which man is concerned, must needs 
receive an outward manifestation. And, accordingly, we find here terms 
employed which are rendered intelligible by the proceedings of human 
courts of justice. In the English version of the Psalms, we have 
‘when thou judgest ” corresponding to év 7 xpivecOai oe in the Sep- 
tuagint, which expression, in the Epistle to the Romans, is translated, 
“‘when thou art judged.” But the middle verb xp/veo@a is used with 
reference to two parties in a suit at law, between whom a question of 
right is to be decided; and that this is the signification in the present 
passage is clear from the verb v«joys, “ that thou mightest overcome.” 
For this reason, I have given the translation, ‘* when thou contend- 
est in judgment,” this rendering being also supported by the sense of 
ris 6 kpwwopeves mot in Isaiah]. 8, corresponding to which, in the English 
version, we have, ‘‘ Who will contend with me ?” That the argument 
of the Apostle up to this point has been correctly represented, will 
become more apparent after the discussion of verse 5, to which I now 
proceed. 

Verse 5 admits of the following translation : ‘‘ But if our unrighteous- 
ness constitutes the righteousness of God, what shall we say? Is God 
unrighteous in inflicting punishment ?” The expression 0 éxidépwv 
opynv, is literally ‘‘ who inflicts anger,”’ the moving cause “ anger” 
being put for the effect “punishment.” The translation of ovvéoryat 
by “constitutes,” keeps close to the original meaning of the word, and 
on that account is to be preferred to “commends,” which, being a par- 
ticular sense, remote from the primitive signification, could scarcely 
have any application in so abstract and general an argument as this. 
Besides which, the first clause of this verse is clearly a repetition, in 
different terms, of the conclusion drawn in the preceding verse ; and 
that conclusion, as we have seen, is, that the sinfulness of man is a 
necessary antecedent of the manifestation of the righteousness of God. 
It is true that the term employed is ‘‘ constitutes,” and not ‘‘ mani- 
fests ;” but this may be accounted for by the consideration that 
righteousness, being essentially objective, is constituted by external 
manifestation. The purpose of St. Paul, in adducing the previous con- 
clusion, is to remove a difficulty which it obviously raises, and which 
every one who feels the interest that ought to be felt in these matters, 
will desire to see cleared up. If man’s sin constitutes God’s righteous- 
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ness, it may well be asked, is there not injustice in punishing us for our 
sins? The answer given by the Apostle to this question demands 
close consideration. 

Ile distinctly denies (verse 6) the inference, after interposing «ata 
dvOpwrov heyw, to indicate the ground of his denial, the context shew- 
ing that these words refer to what follows, and not to the terms of the 
preceding question. The meaning of that expression, as gathered from 
uses of it in other instances, is, “ I speak according to human experience 
and common understanding ;” and its applicability here is obvious from 
the reply given to the proposed question : ‘‘ Not so: otherwise [that is, 
without justly inflicting punishment] how shall God judge the world ?” 
The force of this answer depends on the fact that from our own know- 
ledge and experience we can pronounce that judging would be a thin 
of nought, if the judge had not the right and the power to awar 
punishment. It is often not sufficiently considered that instruction 
respecting the events of the world to come can be given only in terms 
drawn from the facts and experience of the present life ;—that, for 
instance, we could not be told of the future judgment of the world, 
unless we had known what judgment is by present experience. It has 
been ordered in the “ manifold wisdom” of God, that while human 
judgments are necessary for the well-being of society, they, at the same 
time, answer that special purpose relative to our future destiny. And 
this being the case, it is wholly impossible that the future judgment 
can, in any essential particular, be diverse from judgment as now com- 
monly understood. 

In addition to the above considerations, there are others that must 
be entered into before the import of St. Paul’s reference in this answer 
to the ‘judgment of the world,” and its bearing on the subsequent 
reasoning, can be fully comprehended. It has been argued above that 
there cannot be in essence any difference between human judgments 
and the divine judgments. But there is this circumstantial difference, 
that while human judgments must be frequent and continual to answer 
their purposes in this life, the judgment of the whole world, as we 
learn from Scripture, takes place once for all, and is not repeated. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi. 2), we meet with the expression «p‘ua 
aiwviov, * eternal judgment,” from which it must not be inferred that 
the act of judging goes on eternally and never ceases, but that the effect 
of the great judgment is everlasting. But what is that effect? In 
answering this question, which it is necessary to do before proceeding 
to the next step of the Apostle’s reasoning, we shall be justified in 
employing, as before, the argument «ata dvOpwrov. Now, respecting 
human tribunals, we know that their proper and essential purpose is, to 
search out the truth of matters and make right prevail. In virtue, 
then, of that argument, we may assert that the divine judgment cannot 
in this particular be different ;—that its end must be to establish truth 
and “bring in everlasting righteousness.” Since the Scriptures say, 
“When Thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn righteousness,” (Isaiah xxvi. 9), we have the right to con- 
clude that such is the purpose of God’s judgments wherever and 
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whenever they are unfolded in human experience. We have evidence 
in Psalms xevi., xevii., and xeviii., that the faithful in ancient days 
expressed with exultation and joy their expectation of the establishment 
of truth and justice by the future judgment, and sung of the glory and 
honour that would thereby redound to the coming Judge. When St. 
Paul announced to the Athenians that ‘‘God had appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteousness,” did he not intend to 
preach a gospel to them ? 

I anticipate that an objection may be made to the above explanation, 
on the ground that our Lord speaks of those ‘‘ who go away into eternal 
punishment («odacw aiwrov, Matt. xxv. 46), while the righteous go 
into eternal life.” But the doctrine that righteousness is a necessary 
condition of eternal life, is clearly consistent with the teaching of St. 
Paul, that punishment is necessary to give effect to righteous judgment. 
Since, as we have seen, the epithet ‘‘eternal” is applied to the judg- 
ment, not as being such in act, but as having the effect of establishing 
righteousness for ever, for the same reason it is applied to the punish- 
ment, which gives it that effect. Here, also, the argument cata dvOpwzov 
comes in in full force. The magistrate wields the sword of justice 
**not in vain,” but for the good of society. The parent corrects with 
the rod for the good of the child. Punishment is for amendment. All 
punishment, whether inflicted by the state or the individual, is for a 
purpose. It is not an end, but means to an end. Whatever is properly 
punishment is such, and whatever is not such is not punishment, but 
should be called by another name. We are not required to regard 
punishment of any kind as being different in essence from what it is 
shewn to be by common experience. On the contrary, Scripture is 
expressly written for those who make use of the evidence of the senses. 
They who do not so, who, as our Lord said, ‘ have eyes and see not, 
ears and hear not, and have not hearts to understand,” justly fall into 
condemnation. 

All that is said above applies equally to the expression @dvatos 
aiwvos, simply for the reason that death must be regarded as punish- 
ment for sin. Unless the epithet atwxos, signifying duration, refers 
to an after effect, it is not applicable to death, which, as an objective 
reality, occurs at once,—in a moment of time. Moreover, whatever is 
properly called death, cannot in essence and end differ from natural 
death, by which alone we have any idea of death. But respecting 
natural death, we have this declaration by St. Paul: ‘* He that is dead 
is justified from sin’? (Rom. vi. 7); and again, St. Peter says, “ He 
that has suffered in the flesh, has ceased from sin” (1 Peter iv. 1). 
Here we have it plainly declared that the effect of the punishment of 
sin by suffering and death is exemption from sin; and the same effect 
must be attributed to death of every form and shape, this way to eter- 
nal life being consecrated by the sacrifice of the Son of God, which 
shewed that in no other way can the moral nature of man be perfected. 
It is proper to remark that the expression “eternal death” is uowhere 
to be found in the canonical Scriptures. There is, however, an instance 
of it in the Epistle of Barnabas, where it occurs in the following 
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sentence, 060s tod Oavdtov aiwviov meta tiywwpias, “the way of eternal 
death with punishment” (Ep. sect. xx). Its being found in so early a 
Christian writing, I regard as sufficient evidence of its having apostolic 
authority. From the foregoing considerations we may now proceed to 
the discussion of the next two verses. 

Verse 7 commences in some MSS. with Ez éé and in others with 
Ei yap, which is the reading commonly adopted. The tenor of the 
apostle’s argument, according to the view I have taken of it, better 
agrees with the former than with the other reading, because there 
appears to be a transition here from what has respect to the world in 
general to what concerns the faithful in particular. I would, therefore, 
translate: ‘‘ Now if the truth of God has abounded in my lie to his 
glory, why yet am even I («¢yw) judged as a sinner?” Here again, as 
in verse 5, the preceding conclusion is repeated in different words for 
the sake of raising upon it another question. It is assumed to be 
sufficiently shewn by the previous arguments that the truth of God 
is evinced by the untruthfulness of man, and made to abound to his 
glory in the future judgment of the world. But it should be observed 
that the antecedent reasoning establishes this doctrine on perfectly 
general grounds and without limitation; and that, consequently, the 
apostle legitimately takes it as inclusive of himself, and uses the first 
person in order to give distinctness to the question he next proposes. 
He asks, if this be the general law, so that sin in myself, as in others, 
contributes to God’s glory, why is there no exception in regard to the 
judgment? Why am even I, who have received grace from God, 
judged asa sinner? The transition from the first person singular in 
verse 7 to the first person plural (in rouowsev) in verse 8, proves that 
St. Paul is here speaking of himself only as being one of the class to 
whom the epistle is written, who in chap. i. 7 are addressed as ‘be- 
loved of God, called to be saints;” or rather, as one of the whole body 
of Christian teachers and believers. Consequently, he here raises the 
important question, Why are the elect of God judged as sinners? Of 
course being judged as sinners involves penalty and punishment, other- 
wise the judgment would be of no avail. This doctrine is distinetly 
taught by St. Paul in 2 Cor. v. 10: ‘‘ We must all be made manifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each may receive the things 
done through the body, according to the things which he did, whether 
it were good or bad.” And again in 1 Cor. iv. 11—15: “Other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. Now if any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, 
precious stones: wood, hay, stubble; each man’s work shall become 
manifest; for the day shall shew it, because it is revealed in fire; 
and each man’s work of what sort it is, the fire itself shall try. If any 
man’s work which he built remain, he shall receive reward: if any 
man’s work be burned, he shall suffer penalty (€yu.w@yjcerac); but him- 
self shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” The foregoing translations are 
nearly those of Alford. These texts suffice to prove that St. Paul 
taught that all the faithful, himself included, will hereafter be judged 
according to their works, and suffer penal consequences of their sins, to 
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purify them and make them perfect. But there is this great difference 
between them and the rest of mankind, that they do not suffer the 
extreme penalty of law, which is death: they are not “hurt of the 
second death” (Rev. ii. 11). The word which expresses their punish- 
ment is Cyuca not Odvaros. It is not, however, with reference to the 
end of judgment, which was before admitted to be the establishment of 
righteousness for the glory of God, but with reference to the special 
reason for judging the elect, that the apostle puts the question, as we 
shall presently see by his answer. Before giving the answer, he adds 
another question (in ver. 8), which must first receive consideration. 

I propose the following translation of verse 8, as being the only 
one which suits the previous explanations: ‘‘ And why is it not as we 
are blasphemed and as some assert that we say, that we should do the 
evil things, that the good things of which the judgment is just may 
come.” ‘The , at the beginning of the verse shews that this is a de- 
pendent sentence in which the preceding interrogation is to be carried 
on, which circumstance, with the occurrence of 61 before zoujowper, 
justifies the above translation of «ai uw». The Greek of the latter 
part of the verse is, iva €dOy ta yaa wy 70 Kpina evéicov éaTt. The 
sense usually given to xp/ua' in the last clause is “condemnation,” as 
if it were xataxpma. This is simply a violent wresting of the mean- 
ing of the word to escape from the consequence of putting a note of 
interrogation after d-ya0c, which has the effect of making the proper 
sense of «piua inapplicable. I have no doubt that this confusion 
has arisen from a misapprehension of the apostle’s argument. The 
explanations above given of verses 4 and 5 being admitted, it will be 
seen that we have here reference to a perverse inference drawn from the 
doctrine that the order of God’s government is sin, judgment, righte- 
ousness. Gainsayers seem to have said that this was to teach, that 
sin might be committed in order that righteousness might come. To 
account for the expression 70 «péua tv aya0ev, I remark that in Psalm 
exix. 7 we have, 7a xpiuata tis Exaoovvys. Now if we take into ac- 
count that according to the primitive apostolic teaching righteousness is 
that “unspeakable gift” (2 Cor. ix. 15), by which the company of the 
faithful become “heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ;” that it 
constitutes the perfection of their moral nature, and makes them “ par- 
takers of the Divine nature;” that it is consequently the summum 
bonum of ancient philosophy, and a necessary condition of immortality, 
it will be sufficiently evident why 7a dya0a in the above sentence is put 
for dcaocdvy. This interpretation being admitted, the purport of the 
second question becomes clear, and it will be seen to be one which pre- 
sents a difficulty that requires to be answered. It remains now only to 
consider in what manner St. Paul answers the two questions. 

The answer to the first question commences at verse 9 with the 
words, “What then? do we defend ourselves?’ This middle signifi- 
cation of zpoexoucPa, which is of classic usage, applies here in the 
sense, ‘‘Do we allege any reasons why we should not be judged as 
sinners?” The apostle replies, ‘‘No, by no means, for we before 
proved [?.¢., in chapters i. and ii.| both Jews and Gentiles to be all 
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under sin.” And then not stopping at the conclusion from the former 
argument that there is no distinction between Jews and Gentiles in 
regard to being under sin, he goes on to shew by quotations from the 
Scriptures, that there is no distinction in that respect between the 
parties whom those names designated in an abstract sense, that is be- 
tween believers and unbelievers. Both zpoexone0a and zpoytiacapeOa 
(in ver. 9) appear to be used in a legal acceptation. The plural nomi- 
native of the latter verb is accounted for by the usual practice of writers 
identifying themselves with those to whom they are writing; but the 
persons who are the subjects in zpoexcueOa cannot possibly be different 
from those who are the subjects in romowpev in the preceeding verse, 
who, as we argued above, might be taken to be the general body of 
Christian believers. Accordingly in carrying on the argument in the 
remainder of the chapter, speaking of ‘‘them that believe,’ St. Paul 
says, ‘‘ All have sinned and come short of the glory of God” (ver. 23). 
This is the constant language of apostolic teaching. Thus St. Paul 
says again, “The law has dominion over a man as long as he lives” 
(Rom. vii. 1). St. James writes, “In many things we offend all” 
(iii. 2); and St. John, ‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves and the truth is not in us’ (1 John i. 8). This being under- 
stood, the response of the apostle to the first question is simply this: 
As all without exception have sinned, al] are judged as sinners, to 
magnify the righteousness of God. And with this agrees the doctrine 
of St. Peter, where he speaks of ‘ judgment beginning at the house of 
God” (1 Peter iv. 7). 

With respect to the second question, it seems that no answer is 
given to it immediately. The apostle first founds upon the doctrine of 
general sinfulness 2 complete and careful exposition of the doctrine of 
righteousness and salvation through faith in chapters iv. and v., and 
then at length at the beginning of chapter vi. reverts to the question in 
these terms: ‘‘ What shall we say then? shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound?” By “grace” is always to be understood the 
“gift of righteousness,” as manifested in good works. It would lead 
me too far to enter upon the arguments contained in chapters vi. vii. 
and viii., which have a direct bearing on this question, inasmuch as 
they consist for the most part of reasons for forsaking sin, and en- 
deavouring in tnis life to attain to righteousness and sanctification. I 
can only notice the one in chapter vi. beginning at ver. 2 with, “ How 
shall we who died to sin, live any longer therein?” It is there urged 
that the knowledge in the present time that death is the wages of sin, 
is a reason for no longer serving sin, but serving righteousness, which 
leads to holiness and eternal life. And this reason is made valid by the 
fact that the Son of God shared death with us, that through the effect 
of faith in him in obedience and love, we might escape the resurrection 
to condemnation, and partake of the resurrection to life. 

I have now completed the consideration of this portion of the 
Epistle to the Romans, which the preceding discussion will, I think, 
have shewn to be the most important part of the whole epistle. It seems 
to be the key to the interpretation of the doctrinal teaching in the re- 
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mainder. Its being so brief and yet so pregnant with signification, 
constitutes in great measure the difficulty of comprehending it. For its 
elucidation, I have introduced topics, some of which might seem at first 
sight to be inapplicable to the passages under review; but after due de- 
liberation I concluded that nothing short of the whole of the foregoing 
discussion would have adequately represented the character of St Paul’s 
doctrine, and the Gospel which it unfolds. 
Cambridge, March 6, 1863. J. CHauuis. 





BIBLE DIFFICULTIES, 


I am much surprised at Mr. Sharpe’s attempt to shew that certain 
passages of the Old Testament, if translated literally, would imply a 
distinction between sons of Adam and sons of other men. The incor- 
rectness of his criticisms was so obvious that I never thought of say- 
ing a word on the subject; but since three letters in reply have appeared 
in the Journal, and a fourth has been quoted from the Parthenon, I 
beg leave to make a few remarks on Psalm xlix. 3, and similar passages; 
for I do not agree with any of the writers in the explanations which 
‘they offer. They are unanimous in supporting the translation given in 
the Authorized Version. Appeal is also made to Gesenius and Rosen- 
miiller, but I have no hesitation in saying that the proposed explanation 
is not supported by the usus loquendi of the Hebrew language. If all 
the passages in which the expressions occur are taken into account, it 
will be seen that the alleged distinction is quite arbitrary. The English 
Version recognizes it in Psalm xlix. 2; lxii. 10; Isaiah xxxi. 8; il. 9; 
v. 15, but nowhere else, not even in Prov. viii. 4, which is referred to 
by Gesenius and his followers; nor in Job xxxii. 21, which Lee trans- 
lates, “‘ Let me now not accept the person of the respectable, nor flatter 
the mean man,” although he does not make the same distinction in 
other passages in Job, such as xxxv. 8, xxxvili. 25, where my and 
wy come together, or in the similar passages xvi. 21, xxv. 6, in the 
former of which 1», and in the latter of which wiz is used along with 
ow. The same inconsistency which Lee shews is also shewn by the 
English Authorized Version. It recognizes the distinction between ow 
and wx in Isaiah ii. 9, but not between ote and ow» in verses 1] and 
17 of the same chapter, and not even between the same expressions ox 
and wx in Proverbs xxx. 2. Again, in Isaiah xxxi. 8, we have www 
in one clause corresponding to ows) in another; the Authorized Version 
translates the verse, “‘ Then shall the Assyrian fall with the sword, not 
of a mighty man, and the sword, not of a mean man, shall devour him;” 
but we find the very same parallel in Job xxxviii. 26, where the Autho- 
rized Version makes no such distinction. There are also cases where 
we stands alone, and yet in the opinion of some commentators is used 
to denote a great man. Hengstenberg has made some very absurd 
remarks on the use of the word in Psalm iv. 2 in support of Luther’s 
translation, but the fact is that wy is there used in contrast with mim in 
the next verse. The Psalmist’s meaning is that his enemies are mere 
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men and nothing more, while his friend is Jenovan. The same con- 
trast is made by the use of winx in Psalm ix. 21. Phillips in his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms quotes with approval the remark of Kimelin that 
we means a man of distinction, as in Judges vii. 14, where Gideon is 
called 4x wx; but the truth is that the word in that passage is no 
more essentially a term of honour than the same word, in 2 Sam. xviii. 
10, applied to the nameless individuals who brought word to Joab that 
Absalom was hanging in an oak. And if it should be replied that, for 
anything we know to the contrary, that individual was a mighty man, 
then I would ask, did Potiphar’s wife use wx as a term of honour, when 
in her complaint to her husband she called Joseph »2y we, as we are 
told in Gen. xxxix. 14? It will not do to say that a word has a special 
meaning merely because it happens to be applied to a distinguished 
individual. The application to be of any consequence must be uniform. 
If the use of ex implies in itself that Gideon was a mighty man, then 
every other person to whom it is applied must be regarded in the same 
light, otherwise Kimchi has merely taken advantage of an accidental 
circumstance. 

In Isaiah xxi. 9 we find wx 27, but in xxii. 6 we meet with op 37,_ 
and the Authorized Version translates both expressions by the same 
words. It would be absurd to say that officers were exclusively referred 
to in the one place, and common soldiers only in the other. In the 
same way, in 2 Kings vii. 10, the lepers are represented as saying that 
they found ory bin we ove; the form of expression is not used in 
order to make a distinction between officers and privates, it only means 
that no man whatever was found there. If there were no similar pas- 
sages, but only this one and Psalm xlix. 3, then the alleged distinction 
might have some support; but when all the numerous passages are con- 
sidered together, it will be seen that there is nothing in the use of the 
terms to warrant the making of that distinction. This may be seen 
from some of the passages I have already referred to. But what would 
your correspondents think of the following emendations? 

2 Sam. vii. 14, “If he commit iniquity I will chasten him with the 
rod of mighty men, and with the stripes of the children of mean men.” 
What is the implied distinction then? Or (Numb. xxiii. 19) ‘ God is 
not a great man that he should lie, neither the son of a mean man that 
he should repent.” Are great men more apt to lie than to repent? and 
might not a mean man do the one as well as the other? Or (Micah 
v. 7) * Like dew from Jehovah, like showers upon the grass, which tarry 
not for a mighty man, nor wait for the sons of a mean man.’ How would 
this be in harmony with Micah’s style, especially with his mode of ex- 
pression in this chapter, where every second clause is weightier than the 
parallel one which precedes it? Or, if we introduced the same distinction 
in the expressions used in Isa. lii. 14, could we give a reason why ‘ coun- 
tenance”’ is connected with man of high degree, and “former” with men 
of low degree? Or, finally, could it be shewn why, in Job xxv. 6, 
vi is compared to may and on to myn? What is the connexion be- 
tween the different kinds of men and the different kinds of worms? Lee, in 
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his Commentary, says that om contains the notion of redress, and is 
here compared with my‘, the worm used in dyeing cloth scarlet, so that 
the healthy ruddy young man is compared with the scarlet dye-worm. 
I might just as well assert that nyan, which often denotes a worm pro- 
duced by putrifaction, is connected with op, because when (according to 
the divine decree) man returns map7>x he will putrify and breed worms, 
Making remarks of this kind would be mere trifling. But the follow. 
ing observation is not trifling. In Exodus xvi. 20 we are told that the 
manna which was kept till the next morning bred myn, and in verse 
24 we are told that what was kept from the sixth till the seventh day 
did not breed 7); thus, both words denote the same kind of worms, 
but the one is used in the plural, the other is a collective. And in the 
passage in Job both are used together, according to the same poetical 
form of expression to which we owe the use of winx and opera together 
in that same verse, as well as the use of wx and ow in Psalm xlix. 3, 
and elsewhere. 

One of the passages appealed to is Prov. viii. 4. This is a very 
unfortunate appeal, instead of supporting the distinction it helps to 
prove that no such distinction was ever thought of by the Hebrew 
writers. Wisdom is represented as saying ‘‘ unto you (ory) I call, and 
my voice is to the ow %,” here it might be said that the rare form 
pus is used instead of on for the very purpose of strongly bringing 
out the distinction, but the very next verse is decisive against this view, 
it reads 25 way DYOR MY ONN w27. Now I would ask, which class of 
men are the mans, and which are the myp2? Is it not the same form of 
expression which we find in both verses? Certainly it is, and in Ps. 
xlix. 3 we ought not to pair the words. Of course it is quite easy to 
distinguish between vay and ;r2x, but we have no right to say that 
ty xa refers to the one, and oy 33 to the other. The repetition of oa, 
does not make the two classes exclusively distinct from each other. In 
Judges v. 4, we find a very good parallel expression, it is there said 
Dy 3H} ODA 2 oneror. Did the writer make a distinction there be- 
tween what came from the heavens and what came from the clouds? 
Also in Job xv. 10, we find »3 wwrn: xto2, and I am sure that there 
is no reference to different classes here. By this I do not mean to say 
that we are to confound words which are not quite synonymous, but I 
mean that synonymous words or expressions are often used together for 
the purpose of poetical effect. A good book on Hebrew synonyms is 
much required. And it is one of the distinguishing merits of Hupfeld’s 
commentary on the Psalms that great attention is given to exhibit the 
precise shade of meaning which belongs to different words incorrectly 
regarded as quite synonymous, but Hupfeld takes care not to make any 
such distinction between wx and ox, as your correspondents and others 
have done. On the passage in question, he says, ‘‘ Kein Gegensatz, 
sondern blosser parallelismus;”’ and again, in another place, he says re- 
garding all such passages that in every case without exception it is 
*‘ lediglich poetischer parallelismus.” 1am convinced that Hupfeld is 
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right, and that those who hold the contrary opinion have been too hasty. 
A careful review of all such passages shews this. It is easy to cite one or 
two instances in regard to the special use of a word, and then lay down 
a general rule; but the proper mode of procedure is to review all the 
instances and form one’s opinion from a conjunct view of the whole,—I 
think I have adduced enough to shew that the proposed distinction is 
unfounded. And there are many more passages which might be 
appealed to, all of which would shew that wx, winx, and sometimes morvzx, 
are used in poetical parallelism with oy or oyq3, where it would be 
extremely absurd to refer the words to different classes of men. In addi- 
tion to what I have already mentioned, I might cite Isaiah lvi. 2; 
Jeremiah xlix. 18; li. 43; Psalm Ixxiii. 5. In all these cases the 
meaning is “ any man” and “all men,” “all the sons of men.”  Be- 
sides, in 1 Kings viii. 39, we is evidently included in oper; while in 
Psalm Ixxx. 18, wy and pzyq2 refer to the same individual whoever he 
may be. I may also add that in the well-known duplicate, Psalm cv. 
1—15, and 1 Chron. xvi. 8—2z, we have in the former (ver. 14) ong, 
while in the latter (ver. 21) we meet with wy. Now, surely, no one 
will assert that the change was designed in order that the idea “‘mighty 
man” might be substituted for ‘‘ mean man,” or vice versd, as the case 
may be. 

But there are other words besides those under consideration which 
are used in the same way together in poetical parallelism. Many 
examples might be given, but it will be enough to refer to one as a 
specimen, and we get a very good one in Isaiah v. 12, wy x) mim dyed 
w) x) YP mem, regarding which it must be remembered that elsewhere 
typ is used with y, so that the distinction which some would introduce 
here is quite unfounded. The double expression is for poetical effect. 

Something similar to this is the use of two words in the same clause, 
both having the same signification; sometimes these words are from 
different roots, as Gen. i. 2, waywn; iv. 12, 1»); Isaiah xxx. 7, 
7) ‘37; sometimes again from the same root, as Ezekiel vi., 14, maou 
movin; Job xxx. 7, mytim mic. If the Hebrew writers thus joined 
synonyms in the same clause together, we need not be astonished at 
their making repetitions in parallel clauses in order to give a high 
degree of emphasis to their expressions, or often merely for the sake of 
poetical embellishment. 

The view which I have been controverting is of Jewish extraction. 
No doubt we are greatly indebted to the learned rabbis who laboured 
earnestly and indefatigably to illustrate the language and literature of 
their fathers; but it must at the same time be said that Jewish com- 
mentators are generally very unsafe guides in a matter of this kind. 
They were fond of minute distinctions, but they often neglected to take 
into view all the phenomena of each particular case; they sought out 
hidden reasons, and so they often condescend to paltry trifling, while 
they seem to have altogether failed to appreciate the poetic force and 
effect of many expressions and usages. 

January 28th, 1863. J. Mc. G. 
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READING THE CURSINGS AND BLESSINGS TO THE 
ISRAELITES. 


Ar a period when the simple facts narrated in the Law and the Book of 
Joshua are so stoutly denied, perhaps the following incident will not be 
uninteresting to your readers. 

In the year 1855, during a term of several months in the Holy Land, 
I visited Nablus, and, as a matter of course, paid some attention to the 
two mountains Gerizim and Ebal, which stand opposite each other like 
two giants, the valley of Nablus running between them from east to 
west. My stay in the place was but short—some three days—but I saw 
enough to enable me to realize the circumstance of the narrative respect- 
ing the reading of the blessings and cursings. 

The words of the Law are these—‘‘ And it shall come to pass,” 
saith Moses, ‘‘ When the Lord thy God hath brought thee into the 
land whither thou goest to possess it, that thou shalt put the blessings 
upon Mount Gerizim and the curse upon Mount Ebal, are they not on 
the other side Jordan, by the way the sun goeth down, in the land of 
the Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign, over against Gilgal, 
beside the plain of March?” (Deut. xi. 29, 30). And again, “ And 
Moses charged the people the same day, saying, these shall stand upon 
Mount Gerizim to bless the people when ye are come over Jordan; 
Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and Joseph, and Benjamin; 
and these shall stand on Mount Ebal, and curse; Reuben, Gad, and 
Asher, and Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali,” (Ibid. xxvii. 11—13.) Such 
were the divine instructions given by Moses to his servant Joshua, and 
these, we learn, were faithfully fulfilled. 

Having passed over the Jordan, the people eventually marched on 
westward, until they came to the appointed place, and pitched their 
tents on the plain to the east of the mountains, already explained. On 
the day when the law was to be read, we are told, that “ All Israel, and 
their elders, and officers, and their judges, stood on this side the ark and 
on that side before the priests the Levites, which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, as well the stranger, as he that was born among 
them; half of them over against Mount Gerizim, and half of them 
over against Mount Ebal; as Moses, the servant of the Lord, had com- 
manded before, that they should bless the people of Israel. And after- 
ward he read all the words of the law, the blessings and cursings, 
according to all that is written in the book of the law. There was nota 
word of all that Moses commanded, which Joshua read not before all the 
congregation of Israel, with the women and the little ones, and the 
strangers that were conversant among them.” (Josh. viii. 33—35.) 

Let us now pause for a moment to review this wonderful event. All 
the people gather themselves out of their tents on the plain, and wind 
their way in all directions to the valley between the two mountains. 
The ark is placed in the middle of the valley with the officers on 
each side. 

The Levites from the one-half of the tribes stood upon the lower 
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spur of Gerizim to read the blessings, and Levites from the other half 
stood upon the lower spur of Ebal to read the curses. ‘The vast con- 
-gregation filled the valley, and the women and children covered the 
sides of the mountains as locusts in number. © The Levites on Mount 
Gerizim then read the blessings, and the Levites on Ebal read the 
cursings, to which the vast assembly responded, Amen! What a 
sublime sight! a congregation and a service, compared with which all 
other assemblies the world has ever witnessed dwindle into insignificance. 

Those who have seen the spot, and have examined it, can readily 
realize the scene. Just where the two mountains approach each other 
nearest, are the two lower spurs, where the Levites would stand to read, 
looking like two noble pulpits prepared by nature. The valley running 
between looks just like the floor of a vast place of worship. The slopes 
of both mountains recede gradually, and offer room for hundreds of 
thousands to be conveniently seated to hear the words of the Law. The 
first time I stood upon that lower spur of Gerizim, the whole scenery 
struck me forcibly as if divine providence had conformed its physical 
features so as to meet the requirements of the occasion, There is plenty 
of room, and to spare, for the whole congregation of Israel, the men in 
the valley, and the women and children on the slopes of the mountains. 
But the question is, could the vast assembly hear any one read the 
blessings and cursings? This has been advanced as a most serious ob- 
jection to the truthfulness of the narrative. 

And this objection would come with greater force still to those who 
have imagined the reading to have taken place on the very summits of 
the mountains—an idea which has no foundation in the Scripture narra- 
tive—although Christians, as early as Jerome, as well as Josephus and 
the Talmud, seem to have adopted that notion. In reply to this, 
authors have generally pointed out the great difference between the 
state of the atmosphere in that country compared with that of our own, 
and how much farther one can see and hear in Palestine than in Great 
Britain. Travellers have been surprised at this difference in all parts of 
Palestine and Syria. One day, when passing down the valley, we 
noticed two shepherds holding a conversation—one was on the top of 
Gerizim, out of our sight, and the other was close by us in the valley. 
Dr. Robinson mentions a spot in the Lebanon whete the voice can be 
heard for two miles. 

After I had left the spot, I much regretted not having made some 
experiment, so as to satisfy myself on this point; but: in 1860 I visited 
Nablus a second time, and during that stay (some eight or nine weeks), 
I had the satisfaction of experimenting upon the subject ; the first time, 
I believe, such an attempt was ever made since the days of Joshua. I 
had satisfied myself more than once, during my stay in Nablus, on this 
point, and relating this to my friends there, a party, including Amram, 
the priest, agreed to go with me to the spot and repeat the whole 
ceremony. 

Circumstances, however, prevented us from carrying out our inten- 
tions ; but before I left the country, two friends joined me, and on our 
way northward from Jerusalem we made the experiment. We had 
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pitched our tent in the valley near the foot of Gerizim, on the line 
between the two mountains where I have supposed the Ark stood, I 
clambered up Gerizim, and Mr. Williams up Ebal—preferring that he 
should have all the cursings and I the blessings—Mr. Edwards remain- 
ing with the men at the tent. Having reached the lower spur, I found 
myself, as before mentioned, just as if I stood upon a lofty pulpit, and 
my friend found himself on a similar one on Ebal. Having rested our- 
selves a little, I opened my Bible and read the blessings in Hebrew, 
and every word was heard most distinctly by Mr. Edwards at the tent, 
as well as by Mr. Williams on Ebal. My friend then read the cursings 
in Welsh, and we all heard every word and syllable; before we descended 
Mr. Edwards requested us to sing, and gave out, 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


I commenced it upon the tune “Savoy,” or the ‘Old Hundredth,” 
but as I happened to stand ona very elevated pulpit, I pitched the tune 
in a key too high for them to join me. I was determined, however, to 
sing it through, and if I ever sang well, and with spirit, I did so then 
on Gerizim, and was heard most distinctly by all; it was our impression 
at the time, and still is, that if the whole area before and around us had 
been filled with two millions of Israel, every soul among them would 
have heard perfectly clear every note and syllable. 

Joun Mitts. 





JUDAH’S GRANDSONS. 


Tue following explanation of the difficulty connected with Judah’s 
grandsons appears to have the advantage of being more in accordance 
with the Sacred Record than any other explanation I have yet seen. I 
submit it to the consideration of the readers of the Journal. 

The birth of Pharez and Zarah is mentioned previous to the 
account of Joseph’s sojourn in Egypt. The story of their birth and of 
Judah’s unfortunate connexion with the Canaanites appears to be in- 
serted here, because Judah was now living again with his brethren, and 
was the man to suggest the idea of selling Joseph to the Ishmaelites. 
The story is also placed in striking contrast to the character of Joseph 
as given in the chapter immediately following. In the Hebrew, the 
first and second verses of the thirty-eighth chapter can be read thus: — 

** And it came to pass at the same time that Judah went down from 
his brethren, ¢ha¢é he turned in to a certain Adullamite, whose name 
was Hirah; and Judah saw there a daughter of a certain Canaanite, 
whose name was Shuah,” or thus: ‘ And it came to pass at the same 
time at which Judah went down from his brethren, and turned in to 
a certain Adullamite whose name was Hirah, that Judah saw there a 
daughter of a certain Canaanite, whose name was Shuah.”’ 

The date of the beginning of the thirty-eighth chapter is the date 
at which Judah began to dwell apart from his brethren; but the prin- 
cipal part of the narrative, verses |2—30, refers evidently toa much later 
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period; and Judah’ssuggestion that Joseph should be sold seems to belong 
to a time when he had returned to live again among his brethren, and 
perhaps to a time very near to that at which Pharez and Zarah were 
born. Probably soon after his wife’s death he returned to live among 
his brethren. Or the scandalous affair of Tamar may have led him to 
leave his Canaanite friends altogether and go back to his father and 
brethren, as a refuge from his disgrace. But, be this as it may, the 
only decided limit as to time that can constitute a difficulty, is the dif- 
ference in age between Judah and Joseph. 

Judah was Leah’s fourth son. If we suppose he was born in the 
eleventh year of Jacob’s residence with Laban, and that Rachel was 
married nearly at the same time with Leah; then Joseph, (who was 
born, at the earliest, after Jacob had been fourteen years with Laban,) 
may have been three years older than Judah. But if Rachel was 
married only in the fourteenth year, Joseph may have been born in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, or even as late as the nineteenth or twentieth year. 
And, at whatever time Rachel was married, the birth of Joseph was a 
very late event in the history of the twenty years. It is not necessary 
to suppose that the bargain about the cattle (Gen. xxx. 27) was 
altogether prospective. It may have been retrospective as well; and 
we know that Jacob said Laban had changed his wages ¢en times. So, 
then, Joseph may have been born in the twentieth year, and may have 
been nine or ten years younger than Judah. Moreover, may not the 
Sulfilment of certain days on Joseph’s part, and the fulfilment of Leah’s 
and Rachel’s weeks, respectively, have a different meaning from seven 
years? May not Jacob’s promise and a certain short period of service, 
as a pledge for the rest, have sufficed? Commentators allow that 
Rachel was married soon after Leah; and if the seven years are antici- 
pated in the one case, why not in the other? If we explain the fulfil- 
ment of her week and the fulfilment of certain days (not years) on 
Jacob’s part, as satisfactory pledges to Laban, then Leah as well as Rachel 
may have been married soon after the stipulated seven years began to 
run; and Judah may have been born, in that case, about sixteen or 
seventeen years before Joseph, and may have been married soon after 
Jacob and his family arrived in Canaan. 

Again, chronologers omit to notice that the years of plenty may 
have come at a certain interval of years after Joseph’s interpretation of 
Pharaoh’s dream. Though the words ‘‘God will shortly bring it to 
pass” are used, it by no means follows that some years did not inter- 
vene. Jf five years intervened, or if Bishop Colenso should press 
us hard, and we should say that ten years may have intervened, who 
shall say it is absurd or contradictory to make the assumption, rather 
than assume that the narrative is false? 

Further, suppose Shelah’s detrothal was expected by Tamar (and 
marriages as well as betrothals appear to have been early contracted in 
patriarchal times, as they are accounted favourable to chastity at all 
times), and that he might have been betrothed at the age of fourteen or 
earlier, we have then only fifteen years of difference between his age and 
that of Pharez and Zarah. 


N 2 
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Taking, then, the largest margin we have allowed ourselves, Joseph 
was thirty when he appeared before Pharaoh, forty when the years of 
plenty began, and nearly fifty when Jacob went down into Egypt. 
Judah, if seventeen years older, was sixty-seven at that period. Shelah, 
if born when his father was twenty-one, would be only four years 
younger than Joseph, that is, forty-six years of age, and Pharez (four- 
teen years younger than Shelah) thirty-two years old—an age at which 
he might have two sons of twelve or fourteen years of age. But we can 
afford to deduct twelve or fourteen years; for it would be sufficient to 
a time for the birth of Hezron and Hamul on the journey down to 

Sypt. 

It may be said that the suppositions we have now made are too 
favourable to the Pentateuch. But are they such as can be entertained? 
Do they involve no impossibilities or contradictions? That is the ques- 
‘ tion. Because every possible supposition is to be preferred to the alter- 
native left us by Bishop Colenso. 

If any one of the assumptions we have now made can be proved to 
be absurd or impossible, we shall be glad to cast it aside. 

Our belief is that the genealogical list (including the names of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, as well as those of Hezron and Hamul) was a 
list of Jacod’s living sons and grandsons, at the time they all took up 
their abode willingly in Egypt. ; 

We recapitulate the points at which we claim a larger allowance of 
years than has hitherto been given : 

1. The earlier date of Leah’s marriage. 

2. The later date of Joseph’s birth. 

3. The earlier date of Judah’s marriage. 

4. The earlier date of betrothals and marriages generally, and of 
Shelah’s expected betrothal, in particular. 

5. A longer interval between the interpretation of Pharaoh’s dream 
and its fulfilment. 

I do not dogmatise on any of those points. Dogmatism is out of 
the question on matters on which only guesses are possible. But on the 
other hand, I am ready to set aside whatever I have said that can be 
shewn to be not in accordance with revealed truth, or not in accordance 
with facts that are otherwise discoverable, and are proved to be facts. 

J. L. Brake. 





ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE NAME JEHOVAH. 


Tue concluding words of Genesis iv., in whatever manner they are to 
be literally rendered, plainly import (as do the words of Eve in the first 
verse of the same chapter), that the name of “ Jehovah” was known 
when they were uttered : and there are several other passages implying 
its having been known before the time of Moses. This is thought by 
some to be inconsistent with the saying of God to Moses, according to 
our authorized version (Ex. vi. 3), ‘‘I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, by [the name of] God Almighty, but [by] my 
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name Jehovah was I not known to them”: and they suppose the name 
to have been altered, in the cases of its mention before the age of 
Moses, or the passages in which it is so mentioned to have been intro- 
duced after, or during, his time. To neither of these opinions can we 
assent ; nor are we satisfied with any of the well-known replies to 
them. But if, in these words addressed to Moses, we understand the 
last verb agreeably with the primary signification of its root, and Jite- 
rally, and thus render it ‘‘ seen,” instead of ‘ know,”’ so as to exclude 
the cases in which God appeared in the name of “Jehovah,” in a 
vision or dream (Gen. xv. 1—7, and xxviii. 12, 13), the supposed incon- 
sistency disappears. Why, then, should we adopt a secondary signifi- 
cation ? Two of the instances to which the words refer, and two only, 
are recorded : these being in Gen. xvii. 1 and xxxv. 11; and in neither 
of them is any mention or indication of a vision or dream ; nor is there 
any in the instance of this address to Moses, to whom we are taught that 
God appeared in a more intimate and glorious manner than He had 
to any before him. As this question is one of the utmost importance, 
affecting the authenticity of much of the book of Genesis, we desire to 
draw to our remarks upon it the special attention of Biblical students. 


By tHe AuTHoR OF THE “GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND MAN.” 





ON THE GODDESS NANA. 


I READ with some curiosity in your last number of the J. S. L., at p. 
497, M. Jules Oppert’s notice of the Goddess Nana, or Nanea, as being 
alluded to in an Assyrian inscription, relative to the tower of Borsippa. 

**In any case,” that author adds, “ Nana, the Nanea of the Greeks, 
is not identical with the heavenly Venus of Herodotus. . .. She has 
some affinity to Hecate, and she seems to represent the Moon in its 
three phases.” 

And he further remarks, in another inscription, she is termed ‘the 
Great Goddess,” 

Having had occasion, six years ago, to examine the question of the 
supposed identity of Nana with Venus, I came to the same conclusion 
as M. Oppert has subsequently done in his work on Mesopotamia; viz., 
that these goddesses are not identical. 

Since many of your readers have very likely never perused my small 
work, wherein my remarks on this subject are given, I will not apologize 
to you in here referring to them. 

In a short paper, entitled, ‘Notice of the Annals of Granius Lici- 
nianus,” as contained in a Palimpsestic manuscript brought from Egypt, 
which was published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, in the year 1859, I described Dr. C. A. F. Pertz’s then recent 
work on Granius Licinianus’s Annals of Roman History, as preserved 
in a fragmentary Palimpsest MS., brought from a convent in the 
desert of Nitria a few years before, and which is now lodged in the 
library of the British Museum. 

At pp. 221-2, Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
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vol. vi., part 2, it will be seen that my observations respecting the God- 
dess Nanea are as follow: — 

“In the last page of Book 36, the annalist (Granius Licinianus), 
writing of Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes), King of Syria (between B. Cc. 
174 and 163), gives this account of him. 

“* Simulabat Hierapoli Dianam ducere uxorem, et cet... epulati... 
sacro protulissent, causatus @ mansis? ... ¢ulit ei dotem ex...um 
quem unum omnium Dee donis reliquit,” (p. 46.) To this the editor 
in his note (3) adds: ‘Cf. 2 Maccab., cap. i., 14.” 

“And for the sake of a comparison of the Biblical and Licinianus’s 
records, I here cite verse 14, of the chapter referred to in Maccabees. 

** For Antiochus, as though he would marry her (Nanea), came into 
the place, and his friends that were with him, to receive money in name 
of a dowry.” They thus appear to be remarkably parallel, notwith- 
standing that the annalist’s statement is imperfect. 

‘The Hierapolis, which he there names, was the chief town in 
Cyrrhestica, in the north-east of Syria, not far from the Euphrates. It 
was the principal place for the worship of Atargatis or Astarte, who 
may very probably be identified with Nanzea, mentioned in that chapter 
of Maccabees; and whom, as Stackhouse observes, some suppose to 
have been Venus, but others Diana, and in support of this latter god- 
dess, I will refer to two passages from Lucian. This writer, in chap- 
ter i, De Ded Syrid, names the town as Hire only, i. e., ‘Ip), mean- 
ing sacred; there, according to Pliny (Nat. Hist., lib. v., cap. 19), 
‘ prodigiosa Atargatis . . . colitur.’”’ 

** Now, it is generally considered that Afargatis and Astarte are the 
same; and in the fourth chapter, De Ded Syrid, Lucian explains that 
he ‘thinks Astarte to be Luna;’ or, in his own words, ’Actaprny & éyw 
doxew Ledyvainv é€upevar,—consequently, this Selensea, or Luna, or 
Astarte, may be identified with Diana. 

“This then is evidently a passage of great interest; and, although 
fragmentary, it is still worthy of a fuller comparison with the narrative 
contained in the Second Book of Maccabees.” 

Norton-house, Stockton-on-Tees. Joun Hoge. 





THE ENGLISH BIBLE AND DR. BENISCH. 


I ao very glad that your correspondent, Dr. Benisch, has taken occasion 
from my note to open up the question of the real meaning of the word 
x in the twelfth verse of the second Psalm. 1 believe that I was wrong 
in attributing to him any intention of being guided in his views by the 
conceits of the Talmud, though I think it may be fairly proved on 
philological grounds, that the reading in the Authorized Version is 
ne consistent with the ‘ general tenor and purport” of the Psalm 
itself. 

Of course there can be no doubt that had the reading in the text 
been 1am we instead of +2 wes, the undoubted translation would be “kiss 
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the Son.” But unwilling to admit that the two words “ may” have 
the same meaning, your correspondent says that 1 is not Hebrew but 
Chaldee, and in the sense of ‘“‘son” is only found for certain in one 
single passage in the Bible (Prov. xxxi. 2), and that too in a passage 
where moreover a Chaldee form of a Hebrew word distinctly occurs. 
From this, I imagine, he would lead us to infer that the word being 
Chaldee, has not probably the signification of “son” in the second 
Psalm, because it is not, as in Proverbs, found in a verse in which 
there are already Chaldee forms. To this criticism I must demur, for 
high authority is against it. Rosenmiiller in his Scholia on the Old 
Testament, commenting on this word, says, “Sed stylum poeticum 
Hebreeorum ad Chaldaismum vergere, pluribus ostendit Gesenius in 
Preefat. ad Lexicon Hebraicum maj., p. xxv. seq. et ejusdem Geschichte 
der hebraisch. Sprache und Schrift, p. 22.” And again, in his 
Lexicon on the word a, ‘‘ Vocabulum in Lingua Chaldzea usitatissimum 
apud Hebreeos sermoni poetico proprium.” So far satisfactory. But 
your correspondent also says that “the word under discussion occurs 
as an adjective either in the masculine or feminine three times in the 
Psalms (xix. 1; xxiv. 4; Ixxiii. 1), and in the whole Bible seven times, 
and in not a single instance can it mean ‘son,’ but is always rightly 
rendered ‘clean’ or‘ pure.’” But if the word 13 in these places, taken 
adjectively, cannot possibly have any other signification but that of 
“clean” or ‘pure’ (which may readily be admitted), how therefore does 
it follow that the same word has the same signification as a ‘‘ substan- 
tive,” when there is nothing in the context which affords the slightest 
ground for the identification? But independently of the above critical 
reasons, we may confidently appeal in support of the reading in the 
Authorized Version to an authority which Dr. Benisch himself will be 
disposed to respect, a co-religionist of olden time. To the majority of 
the religious world, it seems most evident that the Son in the twelfth 
verse of the second Psalm is identical with the Son in the seventh verse, 
and such it appeared to the learned Rabbi Ebn Ezra. Quoted in 
Rosenmiiller’s Scholia his words are, ‘‘ Nomen 13 autem eadem signifi- 
catione accipiendum qua (Prov. xxxi.), "2272 7 “x7 heus mi fili, mi 
uterine! convenitque cum »nx ‘2 supra versu septimo.” Thus the 
Rabbi is entirely at issue with Dr. Benisch in his opinion, that the 
word -3 has not the same meaning both in the Psalms and Proverbs. 
Again, we have the learned Rabbi’s opinion, that as the words, “ Serve 
the Lord with fear,” in the eleventh verse correspond to those against 
the Lord in the second, so do “kiss the Son” in the twelfth to “his 
anointed,” also in the second. ‘‘Quemadmodum versu precedente 
™rnx way Tw my in versu secundo respondent, ita nunc s2po Te- 
spondet zw :renty eodem illo commate.” We could desire no clearer 
testimony that the Son and the Messiah are identical. 

With regard to the second phrase, your correspondent says that the 
“primary ” signification of 13x is ‘‘ lose oneself,” to ‘‘ wander,” and for 
this he refers to Gesenius. It is true that in the Lexicon of that 
eminent scholar, abridged by Dr. Robinson, it is so given, but not in 
the original by Roediger. There we find 12», “ periit,” “ interiit,” 
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given as the primary meaning, and “ amissus est,” “verloren seyn” as 
the secondary. I will not argue whether a preposition must be men- 
tally prefixed or not to the word in question, because it seems really of 
very little importance, considering the solemnity of the language used 
in ver. 12, since those who stray from the right way must be i in mani- 
fest danger of perishing. 

Your correspondent says, “It is not for the translator to decide 
upon what is meant bya ‘pure one.’” This is the business of the com- 
mentator. But he should recollect that in a certain sense, and perhaps 
in a very important one, a translator is a commentator, since he affixes 
a particular meaning to a word and commends it to the reader’s atten- 
tion. What sense Dr. Benisch will himself give to his translation, it is 
in vain for me to conjecture. Who is this ‘‘ pure one”’ whose anger the 
Psalmist declares is productive of such fatal consequences, and who dis- 
penses blessings to those who trust in him? To the propounder of the 
riddle I gladly leave the solution. 

Charlton King’s, Cheltenham, H. P. 

Feb. 14th, 1863. 





* PAMPHLETS.” 


In the J. S. L. for January last, p. 469, the reviewer of ‘‘ Adams on 
St. Peter” alludes to the early use of new words in that book (1633), 
and asks, ‘‘Are we wrong in citing under this last head the word 
‘pamphlets?’”? The word was probably not even then in common use, 
but it existed at a considerably earlier period. Allow me to refer you 
to the earliest examples of which I have any note. They are to be 
found in the second part of the French dcademy, translated from the 
original of Peter de la Primaudaye, and published in London in 1594. 
The anonymous translator (J. B.) in his epistle to the reader is com- 
plaining of the license and corruption of the times, and in particular 
he laments over some profane and unbelieving author, of whom he 
says, “And yet this fellow in his life-time, and in the midst of his 
greatest ruffe, had the press at commandment to publish his lascivious 
pamphlets, whereby he infected the hearts of many young gentlemen 
and: others with his poisonful platforms of love and divelish discourses 
of fancies fits; so that their minds were no less possessed with the 
toyes of his irreligious brain than their chambers and studies were 
pestered with his lewd and wanton books.” A little further on, com- 
plaints are made about theatres and stage-plays, which the writer says 
some learned men have termed, ‘The school of abuse, the school of 
bawdery, the nest of the devil and sink of all sin; the chair of pes- 
tilence, the pomp of the devil, the sovereign place of Satan;” yet, adds 
he, ‘‘ This commendation of them hath lately found the press that they 
are rare exercises of virtue. It were too long to set down the catalogue 
of those lewd and lascivious books, which have mustered themselves of 
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late years in Paul’s Churchyard, as chosen soldiers ready to fight under 
« the devil’s banner; of which it may be truly said that they prevail no 
less (if not more) to the upholding of Atheism in this light of the 
Gospel, than the legend of his Heron of Bordeaux; King Arthur, with 
the rest of that rabble, were of force to maintain popery in the days of 
ignorance. Wherefore my humble suit is to all such as may by virtue 
of their authority stay the violent course. of Atheism daily spread 
abroad by these pernicious pamphlets, that they would lay their helping 
hand for the speedy redress thereof. And as for those that reap the 
gain of iniquity by the sale of such infectious stuff, oh, what a sweet 
smelling sacrifice should they offer unto the Lord if they would gather 
all such: hurtful books together, and cause them to pass through the 
fire in the midst of that yard where now they are so commonly sold. 
Hereby it would come to pass that the land being purged of so great 
contagion as droppeth out of the pens of such godless brains, the Lord 
would withdraw his heavy hand, which now many ways presseth us sore, 
the preaching of the Gospel would prevail mightily, as it did in Ephesus 
after the like sacrifice, and young gentlemen and others would employ 
good hours upon better studies.” 
This was written at the very time when Shakespere had begun to 
publish those plays which are now held in so much estimation. 





DR. DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION. 


In the second volume of Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 338, I am astonished to find the following extraordinary 
criticism on a point of Hebrew grammar. He is discussing the book of 
Proverbs, and says, ‘In ch. xxxi. 1 the word x is not a proper name, 
because xen Tro deed, Lemuel, king of Massa,’ is not Hebrew. To 
make it good Hebrew, 302 should have the article prefixed.” 

In reply to this I assert that, if Massa be a proper name, the three 
words quoted are perfectly good Hebrew, and that Dr. Davidson’s pro- 
posed emendation, which i have marked in italics, violates one of the 
most elementary rules of Hebrew grammar, viz., that a noun in a state 
of construction cannot take the definite article, the study of Hebrew 
indeed is at a low ebb with us, and we may well be the laughing-stock 
of German scholars. For if these things be done in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry ? 

Believe me, Sir, yours truly, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. W. Avpis Wricut. 
9th Nov., 1862. 
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DR. HINCKS ON MANETHO. 


Witt you kindly permit me to correct a vexatious mistake in my article 
on “The Egyptian Dynasties of Manetho,” page 367. The expression 
there quoted as Ptolemy’s is not his. He used the equivalent expres- 
sion, kar’ ato 70 pesovvetiov, ‘at the very middle of the night” at 
Babylon, and he adds that this was five-sixths of an hour before the 
midnight of Alexandria, that being according to him the difference of 
time between the two cities. Some years ago, I procured extracts from 
the Almagest, containing Ptolemy’s statements respecting the principal 
eclipses to which he refers. I could not find the paper containing 
these extracts when I was preparing my article in last November. I was 
sure, however, that I recollected the substance of the statement which 
Ptolemy makes concerning this (Halma, vol. i., p. 245); and I fancied 
that I recollected his precise words. I have since found the paper, and 
I lose no time in making the necessary correction. 
Killyleagh, county Down, Epw. Hincks. 
21st February, 1863. 





DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


ALLow me to notice two slight errors in my paper on the “ Date of the 
Apocalypse,” in the January number of the J. S. L. 

In p. 455, for “if Irenzeus had prefixed a chronological heading to 
his MS. of the Apocalypse in a.p. 105,” read a.p. 175. 

In the note to p. 464, for “in studying the Apocalypse, it is 
perhaps necessary to avow both a Protestant and Romish bias,” for 
avow read avoid. I am not quite certain that my memory may not 
have deceived me, in my supposition that the Atheneum was the 
journal in which I had met with the unfavourable review referred to 
there. 

January 3, 1863. G. 
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Anecdota Syriaca. Collegit edidit explicuit J. P. N. Lanp, Theol. 
Doc. Tom. I. Insunt Tabule xxviii. Lithographic, Lugduni 
Batavorum. 1862. 


We hail with pleasure the arrival of this handsome volume. Its 
editor, a young orientalist of great promise, and already favourably 
known by his Dissertation upon the Ecclesiastical History of John, 
Bishop of Ephesus, in which he was the first to call attention to the 

t value of the contents of that contemporaneous record, was sent to 
London in the autumn of 1857, at the expense of the Dutch govern- 
ment, and continued there nearly a year, occupied in examining the 
treasures of Syriac literature stored up in the British Museum, and in 
transcribing such manuscripts as seemed to him most worthy of his 
pains. The three intervening years seem to have been chiefly spent in 
studying the works with which he was thus enabled to enrich the 
library of the University of Leyden, and the liberality of the Warner 
trustees there has now enabled him to give to the world the first in- 
stalment of the rich harvest which he gathered. 

As Dr. Land remarks, it is to the general advantage that the noble 
collections which have gradually accumulated at the British Museum 
should be examined by students of different nations; for as national 
character differs, that which is highly attractive to the learned of one 
country, is in danger of being thought of minor interest in another, 
While, therefore, English scholars have been chiefly interested in theo- 
logical writings, he claims for the Germans broader views, and a philo- 
sophical preference for whatever tends to throw light upon the history 
of civilization in general. But while we allow that there is a certain 
amount of theoretical truth in Dr. Land’s canon, we do not find it borne 
out by the facts. We owe to Dr. Cureton the Ecclesiastical History of 
John of Ephesus, and from a Syriac palimpsest he deciphered the oldest 
known text, by several centuries, of a considerable portion of the Jliad 
of Homer. On the other hand we know of no theological publication 
of modern times which can compete in interest or value with the treatise 
of Titus, Bishop of Bostra, or the Didascalia Apostolorum, edited by 
Dr. De Lagarde. But what is more curious, Dr. Land himself has not 
struck out into new ground, but followed in the tracks already marked 
out by others, Attention had already been called to the Leges 
Seculares—the most valuable treatise in his present volume—by Mr. 
B. H. Cowper, who in his Analecta Nicena, copied from this very 
manuscript, called attention to it as a “curious document.” In the 
same author’s Syrian Miscellanies, a translation may be found of the 
chronological extracts from Ad. MS. 14,643, of which Dr. Land has 
now given us the Syriac: while the volume which is to follow next in 
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order will contain such remains of John of Ephesus as have not yet 
been published, and will therefore only complete Dr. Cureton’s labours, 

Among the vast wealth however of the British Museum, Dr Land’s 
view of the tendencies of the German mind settled at least his own 
choice: and thus his Anecdota consist chiefly of works of historical 
interest, and such especially as throw light upon the fortunes of the 
Syrians themselves. Besides fragments, therefore, of other parts of 
John of Ephesus’ history, he has transcribed a volume by the same 
author containing the lives of oriental saints, the title of which Dr, 
Cureton had previously given in the preface to his edition of the History. 
Next follows a Historia Miscellanea, to the publication of which we 
look forward with interest: for it contains the Syriac version of the 
once famous work of Zacharias, Bishop of Mitylene, of which we have 
more than once heard mention as existing among the Nitrian manu- 
scripts: the short chronological record styled “the History of the 
Chaliphs,” but to us most interesting from the notices it contains of the 
early councils, follows; then the secular laws; the maxims of the sage 
Menander ; and, finally, a few leaves written in the Syro- Palestinian 
character, and containing portions of a Psalter. More than a hundred 
leaves, in all, written in the same character, were brought from Egypt 
by Dr. Tischendorf in his last two journeys to the East, and have been 
lent to Dr. Land by the liberality of the Russian Government. They 
contain two books of Gospels, and some Homilies, and their publication 
would be of value, not so much from their contents as from the light 
they might throw upon the dialect spoken in Palestine: the classical 
Syriac being that of the regions eastward, and Edessa its head- 
quarters. 

In the present volume we have the Syriac text, and a Latin transla- 
tion of the book of the Chaliphs, the secular laws, the maxims of 
Menander, and also a brief history of the St. Thomas Christians of 
Malabar, from a manuscript in the library of the University of Leyden. 
There is, further, a short excursus upon the ‘ Laws of various nations,” 
ascribed by Dr. Cureton in his Spicilegium to Bardesanes, but which 
Dr. Land considers, from internal evidence, was written by his disciple 
Philip. In a second excursus he agrees that the extract from Melito 
was not taken from the Apology of the venerable Bishop of Sardes, 
but from his treatise De Veritate. For ourselves we own to the 
greatest doubt as to its being the work of the Bishop at all. Cara 
praises Melito as “ doctrina clarus,” and Tertullian says that the Chris- 
tians regarded him as a prophet. But after hearing the extract in 
question, we own to a feeling of great relief on finding him called, in 
the heading, ‘* Melito the Philosopher ;”” whereas in the three extracts 
expressly ascribed in the titles to the Bishop of Sardes, we think we 
can discern that “elegans et declamatorium ingenium,” for which 
Tertullian again praises him, and of which we can find no trace in this 
frigid oration. We may add that the early Christians were famous 
for their knowledge of the Old Testament, and that Melito especially 
was remarkable for a work in six volumes, containing extracts from the 
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Bible, in the preface of which is that list of its contents which gives us 
the earliest knowledge of the sacred canon. Let any one remembering 
this read the account of Elisha in p. 44, and we think he will grant 
that the Melito who wrote the extract had but a very shallow and 
second-hand knowledge of the Scriptures: and so of the account of the 
deluge,—the flood of Noah is put in p. 51 on just the same level with 
a previous “flood and wind, when the chosen men were destroyed by a 
mighty north wind, and the just were left for a demonstration of the 
truth.” No Christian wrote this, but some eclectic philosopher, who 
had at most a very slight knowledge of the Bible, and who might very 
well hold a place in the same volume as the Gnostic Bardesanes.. For 
we must call attention to the fact that the extracts which really belong 
to the Bishop of Sardes are taken from a very different manuscript. 

Next in order we have a most valuable dissertation upon Syriac 
Paleography ; containing an account of their manner of writing, the 
materials they employed, their ink, pens, parchment, paper, ete.; and in 
which Dr. Land makes it appear probable that the Syrians occasionally 
made use of quills. We have ourselves seen a copy of the Gospels 
brought from Malabar, in which are rough drawings of the four evange- 
lists, each with his ink-horn hanging from the mouth of some animal, 
while in his hand he holds a veritable pen, with the feathered part so 
clearly drawn that mistake is impossible. The manuscript is not ancient, 
but these things are so often copied from generation to generation, that 
they may be taken from something of greater antiquity. 

We think it just possible then that the Syrians did sometimes 
perhaps write with quills ; but when Dr. Land goes a step farther, and 
denies them the use of the reed, we are obliged to halt. His words 
are :—“ Nee video qua ratione calami usum, dum huie homini abjudi- 
camus, ejus collegis tribuere cogamur.” We turn therefore to the 
Nomenclator of Elias Barsinzeus, fraudulently published under the 
name of Thomas a Novaria. In p. 165 we have a list of the imple- 


ments used by the scribe. Among them we have |-2.0209 

calamus scribe, the scribe’s reed, but not a word about quills. We 
next turn to our own private collections from the Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
and find nothing under the Syriac equivalent for pens, but two passages 
proving the use of the reed. The first is taken from a Homily upon 
the Lord’s Supper by S. Isaac the Great, a writer of the fifth century, 


and will be found in Bib. Or., i., 220, col. b, as follows: 112,20] 
Lu90} 2) Aodo ANas0 +),5} 103]2 ushsole Le052 Lo 
elon)» : lio» “(Faith) held out to me the reed of the spirit, 


and bade me sign: and I took it and wrote and confessed, This is 
the body of God.” The second belongs to the ninth century, being 
taken from the Monastic History of Thomas of Marga (Ib., iii., i., 
490, c. a.), where speaking of a monk who shortly before his death 
saw a wonderful vision, he proceeds :—|Aalo also lito Yas 


OU war}; Ln Jors As otXco» “He took arced, and wrote 
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upon the wall of his cell an account of the vision which had appeared 
unto him.” 

We have also been told that the Nestorian priest from Oroomiah, 
who spent a portion of last year in London, very much disliked the 
use of the quill, and wrote with the reed. Nor did he approve of our 
ink, but preferred lampblack mixed with a solution of gum. Our own 
eyes also convince us that Syriac manuscripts were written with the 
reed. No quill could continue page after page writing with the same 
exactness, and with every letter so truly formed, that no printing could 
be more easy to read wherever time has spared its ravages. But even 
more conclusive are the rapid scrawls often found in the fly-leaves of 
manuscripts, and recording the, no doubt, interesting fact to the writer 
that he once saw, and occasionally that he had even read, the “blessed 
book.” The lines of those could only have been made with the reed. 
And, in short, the interesting, and we may add surprising, fact which 
Dr. Land has discovered is that the Syrians ever used quills at all. 

It is a notion of grammarians that though the Syrians read from 
right to left, yet that they wrote from the top of the page to the 
bottom, turning the parchment sideways. In proof of this Hoffmann 
gives a very respectable list of authorities in p. 72, of his Grammar ; 
and Dr. Land has found a curious confirmation of the idea in a manu- 
script of the sixth century. One or two Greek words which occur in 
the Syriac, are there written vertically instead of horizontally, as 
if the scribe were too lazy to turn his parchment round. Upon this 
subject we should like to know whether the custom was general, or con- 
fined to one school of caligraphers. Certainly the priest referred to 
above, from Oroomiah, wrote like an ordinary mortal. But the writing 
of Syriac, especially in the older characters, was a very slow and 
laborious process, and probably no manuscripts exist in the world more 
beautifully and carefully executed than Syriac: and though we should 
require strong proof to convince us of the general prevalence of this 
vertical method of writing, yet we readily allow that some families of 
scribes may have adopted some such practice. In the colophons we 
frequently find testimony to the difficulty of the scribe’s office; often 
they speak as if borne down by a sense of utter weariness, and declare 
that the sight of the last line fills them with the same delight as the 
sight of land gives to the storm-tost sailor. And we remember one 
copyist who says, ‘It was a wise man who said that it is easier to 
write with stones upon men’s backs, than to transcribe the lines of a 
book.” 

Of the manuscript in which these vertical specimens of writing 
occur Dr. Land gives us a lithographed specimen, and we can safely 
affirm that nothing can be much more beautiful or interesting to a 
paleographer than the lithographs with which this book is adorned. 
Besides the frontispiece, in which are facsimiles of four Syriac manu- 
scripts belonging to Dr. Lee, of Hartwell House, there are twenty- 
seven plates executed with great skill, and containing extracts from 
more than one hundred and twenty codices in the British Museum. 
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d The facsimiles from Hartwell are interesting as giving us specimens of 
that interlaced work so familiar to Syriac students, but which Professor 
h, Westwood, in his Palwographia Sacra Pictoria, declares to be equally 
6 characteristic of Anglo-Saxon and Irish manuscripts. It consists of 
» ribbons intertwined in a great variety of intricate patterns, and is some- 
" times delicately, but more frequently coarsely, drawn; and is almost 
. the sole ornament ever found in Syriac books. 
- The manuscripts from which Dr. Land has copied his facsimiles 
d are mostly of an ascertained date, and are therefore a very valuable 
ms aid towards fixing the relative period at which others, of which the 
of colophons have perished, were written. And as time has generally 
- been most busy with his ravages at the beginning and end of books— 
d for, in the ages of neglect, while their outsides were exposed to dirt and 
1. violence, their insides were left alone—many of our most valuable 
h manuscripts have lost their titles and endings: but by the aid of these 
well-executed lithographs it will be less difficult to arrive at a trust- 
- worthy conclusion as to the age to which they may be referred. 
wt Omitting dialectic varieties, Dr. Land has shewn that there are four 
mn chief alphabets in use among Syriac scribes. Of these the first and 
. oldest is the Estrangelo, probably so called from being the character in 


- which the gospels were copied, adeiol le-do; but gradually 


: forms less difficult to write were adopted, and a middle-ancient style 
bp grew into general use, which in process of time was modified, until in 
my comparatively modern manuscripts the Maronite or simple characters 
to prevail. To the title of Nestorian, as applied to the middle-ancient 
1g or “ Meiocene” style, Dr. Land objects with some reason; but his 
id words as applied to the drawers up of the short catalogue in the British 
* Museum are founded upon a mistake. Speaking of a Jacobite lec- 
ld tionary, he says, “‘ Minime ut somniant catalogi autores (p. 42), cha- 
is ractere antiquo Nestoriano.” But the authors of the catalogue did not 
of mean, as Dr. Land seems to have concluded, that it was a Nestorian 
ne work, or written by a Nestorian scribe, but that it was in the character 
- next in antiquity to the Estrangelo, and technically called Nestorian. 
‘ Dr. Land calls attention to the fact that the remnant of Nestorians 
“td upon the lake Oroomiah still use a somewhat similar alphabet, and that 
wd the American missionaries have adopted it in their splendid edition of 
is the Scriptures printed there; and to this he thinks the title of Nestorian 
vt should be confined. But he also notices that the St. Thomas Christians 
in Malabar use the same character, and doubtless he is aware that they 
Wg are not Nestorians but Jacobites. 5 i, 
ly The Syrians are also in the habit of writing other languages in 


their own alphabet, just as the Jews use Hebrew letters for all tongues 
d indifferently, and have done so from the time of Maimonides to the 
present day. They call this Carshun, and though not confined to 


4 Arabic, yet from the prevalence of this language in Asia, we more fre- 
a quently find it so written than any other language. Nothing is more 
“ common in great libraries than copies of portions of the Scriptures, 
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especially Psalters written in double columns, of which one contains 
the Peschito, and the other an Arabic translation. But we have also 
seen in the Bodleian Turkish works written in Syriac characters, and 
that being now the state language in the Asiatic dominions of Turkey, 
the priest, mentioned above, from Oroomiah used to write Turkish also 
in Syriac letters. Of this style of writing Dr. Land says, ‘‘ Karsuni- 
cam scripturam quis quando invenerit, et nominis originem nescio.” We 
find, however, in the preface to the Syriac and Arabic New Testament, 
edited at Rome, A. 1703, by Faustus Naironius, that that learned . 
Maronite ascribes its invention to a native of Mesopotamia, who finding 
that the Syriac Christians there were losing their knowledge of their 
native tongue, owing to the necessity of using Arabic in their business 
transactions, while they retained the use of their own alphabet, began 
to affix to their copies of the Scriptures an Arabic version commended 
to them by the retention of their own venerated characters. From 
that day this mode of writing has borne his name: and as Gabriel 
Sionita and the Assemani (Bibl. Med. Laurent. et Pal. Codd. Cat., 
p. 51; Bibl. Vat. Codd. Cat., ii. 23) accept this statement, we conclude 
that probably it is the true one. 

But it is time to proceed to the works, of which both the original 
and a translation are contained in this volume. Of the- principle of 
attaching such a translation to the Syriac we highly approve, but 
regret that we are compelled to find serious fault with its execution. 
In the present state of Oriental studies, works edited simply in the 
original tongue can be scarcely regarded as more than materials made 
available for future use. Probably not a hundred persons have read 
the very valuable treatises edited with scrupulous exactness by Dr. 
De Lagarde. But in the present state of Syriac lexicography the 
labour of translation is very severe, and the qualifications which would 
suffice for rendering with tolerable accuracy a Greek or Latin author, 
where every word is explained in lexicons, and every difficult passage 
buoyed by notes and commentaries, are inadequate when the translator 
is the first explorer of new ground, and finds in every half-page words 
unknown to dictionaries. All this we would bear in mind; but never- 
theless we feel that Dr. Land has not always taken reasonable pains 
with his renderings, and especially that he has not a proper respect for 
the rules of grammar. Mistakes in the meaning of single words we 
think lightly about; but Syriac grammar is so exact, and defines so 
clearly the forms of its rich variety of nouns and adjectives, and the 
like, that it gives no excuse for its violation or neglect. And engaged 
as Dr. Land is upon a very important work, which must form a part of 
the library of every Syriac scholar, we trust in his next volume that 
he will give proofs of a more careful attention to that accuracy which 
we may have a right to expect. 

To shew that our strictures are not unfounded, we will bring forward 
a few specimens of the inexactness of which we complain. Already 
then, in the second page, we have the title and first ten lines of the 
Hexarmeron of James of Edessa, and in it occur these words, ym? 
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ws8oo2, satu [A.s52) [aXustoro :So}2) Ladto 
wirolo windlo. They are addressed by a certain Constantine, 


at whose request the work was written, to James, and mean, It is thy 
duty as preceptor to speak: and that of my infirmity of mind, ¢. e., of 
my humble self, to hear and receive and understand. But Dr. Land 
renders :—Et tue (intelligentia) preceptor qui locutus es, et per poten- 
tiam mentis mes que audivit et recepit et consideravit. This is not 
the first thing in this short extract which we should render differently 
from Dr. Land, but we quote it because, giving a wrong meaning 


to JLa\.sS, it violates grammar. His rendering, whatever it 
may mean, would only be possible if the Syriac read 2;So|, Assos, 
AN\a9, dra. 

But let us proceed to the appendix, in which the Syriac text of Dr. 


Land’s works will be found. Passing over minor matters we find in 
page 6 the statement, that Jovinianus gave up Nisibis, and Armenia 
with its dependencies OTL, which Dr. Land translates huic man- 
danti, and compares the Talmudic word yon, mandatum. We will not 
debate yon, though its meaning rather is, “leave or licence given to do 
anything ;”’ but Buxtorf does give a passage where he renders it “ regis 
mandatum,” though we think the meaning is, “‘ the king’s licence or per- 
mission;”’ but will confine ourselves to the Syriac. The words are “He 


gave up oso ou staato) 12032] sas oXo L143}. 
Now we have no hesitation in saying that OIL can have nothing 


to do with a, a fem. pronoun referring to Armenia. Had the con- 
struction been as Dr. Land supposes, the genius of the Syriac language 
would have required that the pronoun should be repeated; and the 


scribe would have given the good Syriac word ou,0aa\, instead of 
searching the Talmud for an exotic. The word can only be a dative 
after the verb to give, and must, therefore, be an equivalent for the 
other dative Laco;a\ put immediately after the verb. And this 
lands us on safe ground at once; —S0501 is the Persian evil demon 
Ahrimanes,—The sting of the sentence is in its tail. A Christian 
emperor gives up Christian towns to the Persians, to Ahriman. Con- 
stantly we find the writers of those days regard the struggle between 
the Romans and the Persians as a personal strife between the true and 
the false God. We grant that Ahriman is more frequently written 
oon}, but the Syrians add on or omit an olaph without scruple; 
and we remember having at least once met with the form —S050}, in 
Assem. Act. Mart., i., 228, 1, 2. 

In page 19 we have an account of the council of Gangra, which 
among other things condemned those who forbade the use of meats. 
Dr, Land (page 118) renders their canon as follows: ‘ Ab illo jam 
tempore quem Deus Aaronem sacerdotum (? sacerdotem) constituit, qui 
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manu dextra et maxilla et humilitate gregem pavit, et ad Eli sacerdotem 
usque, sacerdotes Israelis carnibus veseebantur.” Surely if Aaron 
fed his flock with his right hand, he might have spared them the jaw: 
and if he plentifully used both hand and jaw, we do not think that 
they would have said that he fed them with humility. Nor ean we call 
up to mind any part of Scripture where Aaron is said to have fed a 
flock at all: and if he had, we do not see what bearing his feeding 
with his right hand and jaw could have upon the question of eating 
meat. It may seem incredible that instead of these extraordinary 
words the Syriac simply quotes Deut. xviii. 3. It is true that Dr. 


Land makes two alterations, changing L804) into Lrr8o.5, and 


1440.18 into {Za.18. The former he gives as an emendation, the lat- 
ter was probably a lapsus calami, writing a familiar for an unfamiliar 
word. The passage therefore really means: “From the time that God 
assigned to Aaron the high priest the right shoulder, the cheek, and 
the maw, to the days of Eli the priest, the priests of Israel ate flesh.” 


We must acknowledge on Dr. Land’s behalf that |Asa28 occurs in no 


lexicon ; but in spite of the broader views of the Germans, we might 
reasonably expect a knowledge of the Pentateuch in a Syriac scholar. 

We have a private canon of our own, but founded upon a very 
wide induction, that emendations of the text are a confession that the 
editor does not understand what the author wrote. How much bad 
Greek and worse Latin we should have been spared, had editors instead 
of condemning the author distrusted themselves! Except obvious 
mistakes of spelling, we utterly disbelieve in all corrections. Without 
going quite so far as Dr. De Lagarde, who, if he finds a letter unfinished 
in the original, mutilates the type so as exactly to represent it, we 
would nevertheless say to every translator, If your version requires 
any emendation of the text, depend upon it your version is wrong. 
And to editors we would give similar advice, If you cannot understand 
what the manuscripts give you, the fault lies not in them, but in your 
own muddled brains, However, we grant that Dr. Land is not often 
troubled with this demon of emendation, but that his Syriac text may 
be well and accurately done. 

We may notice, however, one other instance. In page 65 of the 


Appendix, Dr. Land alters {X2Z] into BAAS: but BAAS is a 


very dubious word. It may exist, but we defer our belief in its exist- 
ence until proof thereof is adduced. For the present we are contented 


with the strong opinion that the Syrians used for it the Ettaph. AA2ZAS0, 
But no emendation is necessary. Menander in the place in question 
recommends any father who has a worthless son to make a gladiator of 
him. ‘ Put sword and knife in his hand, and pray that he may soon 
get killed.” Now when the empire became Christian all persons con- 
nected with the theatre, the stadium, and the hippodrome, became 
infames: they lost their civil rights, and could not even make a will. 
Numerous proofs of this occur in the Leges Seculares. Now we can- 
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not see any reason why Menander may not have said, If thy son turn 
out audacious, and an athlete; and daring and a thief. We have four 
words in the absolute state, of which the first and third are adjectives 
of the same meaning, bold, daring; while the second and fourth are 
substantives, and shew what their daring leads on to. To introduce a 
participle into the second place spoils the symmetry of the whole sen- 
tence, nor would it mean nequam, but exsecratus, maledictus—some- 
thing suffered from others, and not a bad quality or habit in yourself. 
Menander then recommends that if the son take to the stadium—to the 
prize-ring—his considerate father, afraid of the discredit which the son 
may bring upon him, should encourage him to become a gladiator at 
once, and so ensure an early deliverance from him. We fully, after 
this, assent to Dr. Land’s opinion that Menander was not a Christian. 
It is in the translation of this sage Menander that we most fre- 
quently find reason to dissent from Dr. Land’s version. The Syriac is 
by no means easy, but its difficulty chiefly consists in the translator 
having somewhat slavishly followed the order of the Greek original. 
Put his maxims back into Greek, and they become comparatively easy. 
We will give an instance. At the foot of p. 65 is a passage which Dr. 
Land translates: Quando cibi venter plenus est, abi. Attamen decora 
tibi non est, ut canes edunt, ventris plenitas. The Syriac of the last 


sentence is: 100,99 ons2 JaXa AN\.9} » leas j) so;5. 
Now laX 2 is the participle of a verb signifying to permit, give leave. 
In Ephr. i. 280, Benedictus renders |}32 interperantia. These, how- 


ever, are trifles: but to render JaXa\ AN.9) as dogs eat, is to set 
all rules of grammar and construction at nought. AN] is a fem. 


pass. part., TaXa\ is the dative of the agent after a passive verb ; 
and the words can only mean eaten by dogs. Had the passage been 
originally written in Syriac, we should have felt uncertain what to do 
with these words, but in a translation from the Greek we know that 
they are only an awkward way of rendering «vvody«ros a poetical 


epithet of 12; and thus the whole passage means: When thy 
stomach is full, depart ; but thy dog-begnawed insatiableness of appe- 
tite will not let thee. In other words, thy gluttony is as insatiable as 
ifa pack of dogs were gnawing at thy maw. 

The same indifference to the minuti# of grammar is seen in p. 
69. Dr. Land translates a passage there: Ab adulterio omnino 
abstine; quare turpia et flagitoria bona emere vis? The Syriac is: 


satol laro [-e) Lio» lol Toky, and staggered by hav- 


ing to render Lilo» by bona, Dr. Land appends a note, saying that it 


signifies pretia vel premia. But pretia and premia are by no means 

the same thing. Grant that in paying a trader his price, we also give 

him a premium upon his dishonesty, still the two aspects of the same 
02 
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transaction are expressed by different words, and Lido» does signify 
price, but does not signify reward.. “To buy a price” is not sense, 
nor can it refer, as Dr. Land thinks, to the cruel punishments which 
were the rewards in ancient time of adultery, because the word does not 
signify reward. But the Syriac is clear. The verb lo, requires ? 
after it, and it is only because ) requires the same construction as the 
Latin ut, that you can have $a%02 in the indefinite tense. The transla- 
tion is: Why wish to buy rotten and polluted waters? And a proof 
that waters is an ordinary euphemism for adultery, one quotation may 
suffice, Prov. ix. 17. 

We shall content ourselves with one passage more. In page 72, 


we read: |Lo;o \2o,80 bigs, which Dr. Land renders, oves 
audaces, reddit nutricatio. He further gives a learned note to prove 
that \Loko might mean in Arabic the giving suck: but he has not 
given any proofs from natural history of so remarkable a phenomenon 
as that giving suck makes ewes audacious. We recommend the subject, 
however, to the Carolinians, whom Mr. Russell in his Diary describes 


as ransacking nature for the names of ferocious animals with which to 
adorn their regiments ; why not call one of the fiercest ‘‘ The suckling 


ewes?’ Now, whatever Loo may be in Arabic, it is a common"word 


enough in Syriac. It occurs, for instance, in the Epistle of St. James. 
Asseman (B. O., i., 113), renders it contradictio, and we venture to 
suggest that the passage means, contradiction irritates sheep; or in the 
vernacular, contradiction would irritate a lamb. If Dr. Land will 


search in Proverbs for what Solomon says of |Au S 2A3}, a word from 
the same root 13, he will own that the ancients did dislike being 


contradicted ; for better, he says, it is to sit alone on the corner of the 
roof than to dwell with a contradictory woman; for she is as bad as 
the continual dripping of water through the roof on a wintry day. 

We have often noticed in Dr. Land this tendency to neglect 
the obvious for the obscure. Already we have had 40501, and in 
page 9, we read: flo? o} 44) 000 0 alo. Now 200 
is even a more common word than Logs, being the plural contract 
form of }90.99, a branch, and we will own that we should have been 
content with rendering the passage, ashes made from branches of the 
olive or palm. Not so Dr. Land: he sees in 1900 the Greek word 
cvxj, a fig-tree. True, the Syriac has a word of its own for fig-tree, 


namely, 122; and captions-minded people might object that it is very 
improbable that the ashes of so foul-smelling a plant as the fig should be 
used in a religious rite along with those of the olive and palm; but we 
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must own ourselves to a feeling of admiration at the ingeniousness of 
the rendering. 

We make these remarks unwillingly, and through no desire to 
depreciate Dr. Land’s labours; on the contrary, we consider his 
Anecdota a most valuable addition to our stock of Syriac literature, and 
should greatly regret to find in the succeeding volumes the same marks 
of carelessness as are visible in that which we have now before us. We 
are quite aware that Dr. Land has no easy task ; it is much the same as 
if any one had to translate for the first time the Timeeus or Menander, 
with the aid of Schleusuer’s Thesaurus only. Or rather worse: for 
Schleusuer does give all the words in the Septuagint with satisfactory 
explanations, while Castell not only omits numerous words altogether, 
but in all difficult passages contents himself with Gabriel Sionita’s ren- 
derings, which, after a careful study of the Peshito, we are bound to say 
are habitually wrong, and only accidentally and occasionally right. 
Nothing, therefore, that we have said militates against the expression 
of our honest conviction that Dr. Land has rendered a great service to 
Syriac scholars; we may also add that typographical errors in the 
Syriac are few, though fairly abundant in the Latin; but we do consider 
that to make him a skilful and competent editor he stands in need of 
a somewhat more extensive course of Syriac reading. Had he, for 
instance, read the Pentateuch with an interleaved lexicon at his side, 


to say nothing of {du018, he never could have written in p. 64 “ oa] 
statu simplici nusquam inveni ;” for he would have found 4,20) o1\}, 
Deut. xxxii. 12; ib. 21, ou] Us, while other writers would have 
given him, usque ad nauseam, such phrases as oN} 1) for 6 Ocos ; 


oo ou); Yao oul, ete. 


We would especially notice the “ Secular Laws” as worthy of an 
attentive perusal. It is probably not so old as Dr. Land imagines ; 
for the volume from which it is copied is made up of portions of four 
different manuscripts, and we observe that Mr. Cowper considers that 
of these only one belongs to the sixth century (Anal. Nicen., iv.) It 
is, however, highly interesting, and throws great light upon the legal 
relations and every day life of the Aramaic subjects of Rome. The 
mutual rights of husband and wife, parent and child, freeman and slave, 
are clearly set out, and after comparing it with the Nomo-canon of 
Bar-Hebreeus, we find this distinctive difference, that Bar-Hebrzeus’s 
work is a digest of such ecclesiastical canons chiefly as affected civil 
rights, while the present treatise is occupied with the rescripts of the 
Roman emperors. Leave is occasionally given to appear before the 
bishop or clergy, as a cheaper process for some legal act than applica- 
tion to the civil courts, but otherwise no reference is made to them. 
As these laws are adapted to the use of the Syrians, they contain much 
incidental information concerning their habits, and thereby throw light 
upon passages of Holy Scripture. St. Paul’s command to the bishop 
to be the husband of one wife is illustrated by several allusions to polv- 
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gamy as a still existing institution, especially in the form of an inferior 
wife with no dower or marriage contract, but with her position protected 
by law, her children legitimate and entitled to inherit. We find also 
excellent laws about debts, including a “ statute of limitation,” and 
what struck us as very curious, an account of the legal rights of the 
owners of “flats.” It is amusing to find how utterly unintelligible 
these flats are to Dr. Land, who, in a note, p. 193, wonderingly asks, 
How can the stories of the same building belong to different owners? 
Nor can he imagine such a state of things possible except where the 
houses were built on the side of a hill, so that the stories could face 
different ways, and each owner enter from the street. Such houses we 
remember having seen in Leith-walk, Edinburgh. The mystery of a 
** common stair,” with its Scotch correlatives of a ‘‘ main-door”’ and a 
“ self-contained ”’ house, are evidently things with which Dr. Land is 
unacquainted, and they are only recently being brought to the know- 
ledge of English people by Victoria Street, Westminster, and the colo- 
nies of poor industrials in Bethnal Green. Had he, however, visited 
Vienna, he would have found the system flourishing in its utmost 
vigour, and we remember being told of a house there which contained 
more than two thousand people under its roof, and probably was owned 
by three or fourscore people, while the massive pile of buildings on 
the top of the mound at Edinburgh, recently, we believe, destroyed by 
fire, did not furnish accommodation probably for many more than half 
that number, and had proportionately fewer owners. 

In house property, therefore, the maxim does not always hold good, 
that Cujus est solum, ejus est celum: for if aman build a house on 
flats he may sell each one separately, and the mutual rights of the 
owners are regulated by established legal usages, and the obligation 
made compulsory of each one maintaining his flat in substantial repair. 
It is very curious to find the same customs existing in the far East, but 
we can easily understand that in the walled frontier towns, such as 
Dara and Nisibis, space was precious, and that necessity soon invented 
means of adapting their lofty habitations to the means of the many who 
needed a modest dwelling. What strikes us as distinctive is, that the 
law not only gave the owner of the lowermost portion power to repair 
the superincumbent stories, if after legal notice the owners neglected so 
to do, and could recover principal and interest of the expenses so 
incurred; but that the upper stories were compelled to contribute a 
fixed proportion to the repairs of the ground-floor. Why was this? 
Were the foundations so weak that constant repairs were necessary, 
and the expense so heavy that without such contributions no one would 
be found to accept the ownership of a freehold so burdened? Or were 
they tenanted as the cellars of Liverpool once were by the Irish of those 
days, who whatever they might possess, were quite sure to be utterly 
destitute of capital ? 

But it is time to draw our remarks to an end, and we will, there- 
fore, content ourselves with one more extract from this interesting 
book. It refers to the question so eagerly debated by some in the 
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present fay, of the propriety of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
We give it for what it is worth, reminding the reader that the treatise 
contains only secular laws, and not those founded on the canons of 
councils, and confessing our ignorance as to the amount of illustrative 
matter that might be found in the works of the later Roman lawyers 
upon the Pandects of Justinian. The passage occurs in p. 57 of the 
Appendix, and is as follows : 


“The laws forbid a man to marry his brother's wife, and a widow may not 
marry her husband’s brother; nor again may a man whose wife is dead marry 
his deceased wife’s sister, thereby marrying two sisters. And these things 
the laws decreed because of the wicked acts perpetrated by many under the 
influence of lust; as, for instance, there was a man who was in love with 
his brother’s wife, and the two conspired against the husband, and murdered 
him. Anda woman, again, was in love with her husband’s brother, and the 
two conspired against him and murdered him. And, again, a man was in love 
with his wife’s sister, and the two conspired, and from envy murdered the wife ; 
and a woman, again, was in love with her sister’s husband, and they murdered 
her sister. Because of such wickedness, the law put an end to marriages of 
this kind, and commanded as ‘to all such as were guilty of them without special 
permission from the émperor, that their children and such of their relatives as 
assented to the marriage, should be unable to inherit their property. But in 
case there have been no previous fraud or wickedness, and the marriage be 
suitable, then shall the man present a petition to the emperor, and by his com- 
mand he may take as wife the relict of his deceased brother, or his deceased 
wife’s sister, as the case may be, and by virtue of the emperor’s rescript the 
children will inherit.” 


With this extract we conclude our remarks, and trust that before 
long we shall be able to welcome the second volume of Dr. Land’s 
Anecdota, in which he promises to give us such remains of John of 
Ephesus as still remain unpublished. R. P. Sirs. 


The Principles of Divine Service ; an inquiry concerniny the true man- 
ner of understanding and using the order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and for the administration of the Holy Communion in the 
English Church. By the Rev. Pause Freeman, M.A., Vicar of 
Thorventon, Prebendary of Exeter, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. Part II. Oxford and London: J. H. and 
James Parker. 


Ir has been a very common thing of late years for men of reading and 
apparent learning to bring together large arrays of quotations from 
authors known better by name than by perusal, and it has been consi- 
dered sufficient for the support of a theory to shew that it has been held 
by writers of credit. One part would thus betake itself to the Fathers, 
another to the Reformers, a third to the English divines of the seven- 
teenth century, a fourth to the Puritans, but in all cases we found the 
same disposition to rely upon mere authority and the same absence 
of original and continuous thought. Such, however, is not the method 
pursued by Mr. Freeman in the work above mentioned, and whatever 
be the views of his readers, whether they agree or disagree with his 
opinions, every one of them must give him credit, not only for laborious 
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study and extensive reading, but also for still more laborious and con- 
tinuous thought. 

The work is ushered in by an introduction of a quasi-historical 
nature, which traces the Holy Eucharist first through the non-contro- 
versial period of one thousand years, and then through the controversial 
period of eight hundred years up to the present day, the terms contro- 
versial and non-controversia] being applied with regard to the existence 
or non-existence of controversies respecting 7#. To Wickliffe is ascribed 
the honour of first reviving the ancient doctrine after its obscuration by 
the Church of Rome, and this ancient doctrine Mr. Freeman conceives 
to be unmistakeably embodied in the formularies of the Church of 
England. But these questions do not fall so properly within the pro- 
vince of The Journal of Sacred Literature, and we, therefore, dismiss 
them briefly, and hasten to remark upon matters of interest to those who 
are engaged in the scientific elucidation of the Scriptures rather than 
in controversial theology. 

And here we find a great deal, that is either new or unusual, and 
very interesting. The first chapter opens with rentarks upon the im- 
portance of a knowledge of the ancient laws of sacrifice in order pro- 
perly to understand the Eucharist. And here the question of sacrifice 
is treated, as it ought always to be, inductively and very fully. If we 
were disposed to be critical, we should perhaps say, that in our opinion, 
enough stress was not laid upon the fact that the offerer of the sacrifice 
was considered as dying, although it was the victim that really did die, 
while other points, which to us appear of less importance, are more 
strongly insisted upon. From the Latin words immolare, indicating 
the placing the salted meat upon the victim’s head, and mactare (from 
manctus-magis auctus) ‘ to enrich a crown with the addition of wine,” 
which are used to represent the whole sacrificial ceremony, joined with 
the use of similar rites under the Levitical law, it is inferred that the 
victim was offered by means of the bread and wine, and hence that our 
Lord offered himself by means of the bread and wine at the Last 
Supper for the sacrifice, which was to be consummated on the next day. 

The Patriarchal and Levitical sacrifices are gone through in order 
from a liturgical point of view, and shewn to point to the one sacrifice of 
Christ in various ways. The shew-bread is brought into connexion 
with the bread of the Eucharist in a manner which is new to us, and 
which is well deserving of consideration. From the effect of the Mosaic 
sacrifices a theory of the “absolving and retaining powers of the min- 
isters of the church’’ is deduced, which we shall give in Mr. Freeman’s 
own words : 

“The scriptural language runs throughout upon the ideas of ‘ fasten- 
ing and unfastening;’ which seems always, from the mentioning of 
keys, to refer to a ‘door.’ This is countersigned by the sin-offering 
ritual, which so emphatically brought the offerer to the door, and there 
committed him to other means, to burnt offerings and peace offerings, 
for his admission to the holiest place. And since this door lay awfully 
between the kingdom of God and of Satan, the throwing it open to any 
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given person was to ‘unlock’ also, as far as he was concerned, the 

tes of hell, and to let him go free from thence. Hence the action is 
called a ‘binding and loosening’ as of a prison or chains ; literally 
‘leaving tied’ or ‘untying.’. .. We are somewhat helped towards 
the recognition, if not the conception of this, by observing that the 
Mosaic rites did certainly remove some effects of sin, while it left 
others untouched. It was apparently from not understanding this 
point that the church of the middle ages was driven to define the 
proper function of absolution, as distinguished from that of the sacra- 
ments, to be the forgiveness of certain kinds of sins, instead of—what 
was certainly the ancient doctrine—the remission, sufficiently for ad- 
mittance to the means of grace, of all kinds of sin, if duly repented of.” 

In Chapter II. we find a discussion of the disquisition upon the 
primitive form of Liturgy, and this is to our mind the most interesting 
and novel portion of the work, nor is it the less so from its bearing 
upon the controversy upon the ‘Chronology of our Lord’s last Pass- 
over,” which has occupied so much space of late in our pages. Pre- 
mising that we may be pretty sure that there would be some kind of 
continuity between the forms of the elder and newer dispensations, 
Mr. Freeman states that there is good reason for believing that such 
arite was in practical use among the Jews of that day, and that it 
really furnished the basis and ruled the structure of the Eucharistic 
institution. Although the seventh day had been more or less an 
institution of the old world, vet a stricter observance of it was enjoined 
after the Exodus, so that it formed a weekly, as the Passover was the 
yearly memorial of it, bearing the same relation to the Passover as 
Christian Sundays do to Easter-day. 

The Jews appear also to have used certain “ graces” at their 
meals, and no doubt in feeding the multitudes our Lord elevated the 
customary “ grace” of the Jews into an instrument of extraordinary 
benediction. But on the eve of every Sabbath the ordinary “ grace” 
rose to the dignity of a domestic sacrifice. Mr. Freeman now quotes 
from “ The Book of Religious Ceremonies and prayers of the Jews, as 
practised in their synagogues and families on all occasions,” translated 
from the Hebrew by Gamaliel Ben Pedakzur. ‘On that occasion, at 
supper, the master of the family says grace with a cup of wine in his 
right hand,” (cf. Hab. ii. 16,) “and his left resting on two loaves of 
bread covered with a napkin.” The two loaves are thus placed on 
the Sabbath morning also. After the supper they sing certain songs 
of praise. These Mr. Freeman connects, not only with the manna, 
but the shew-bread, and considers the ceremony as a weekly act of 
Passover memorial reception. He quotes at length the ritual in use, 
which refers both to the Exodus and the covenant, and also on festivals 
to the “‘ Anointed Messiah, the son of David.” 

Here, however, comes something in which we cannot think Mr. 
Freeman is correct. He says that our Lord ‘anticipated by one day 
the customary action of the Sabbath and Passover eve.” This would 
place him in exactly the same position of difficulty as those who hold 
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that our Lord for no intelligible reason anticipated the proper time 
for eating the Passover. But there is no need of any such supposition. 
For the Passover itself then fell on what would have been the eve of 
an ordinary Sabbath, and, consequently, if the eve service was to have 
any place at all, it must have been thrown back to the preceding day, 
when the last supper actually did take place. 

But this household service was not all. There was and is a regular 
synagogue service for the Sabbath eve, in which the reader consecrates 
and tastes a cup of wine, just as the master of the family does in the 
Passover ritual. This service Mr. Freeman gives at length, and con- 
tends that here we have, (1) “the basis of our Lord’s entire action and 
discourse at the last supper, and (2), the scheme or framework upon 
which the Liturgy of the church, following in the track of Christ’s 
action, was constructed.” 

Mr. Freeman takes St. John for his primary guide, and understands 
the “ preparation ” of the Passover, spoken of by the first three Gospels, 
to imply that the Apostles made all requisite preparations for the so- 
lemnity of the next day. But the fact of our Lord and his Apostles 
meeting for a supper on that evening presents a difficulty, which Mr. 
Freeman attempts to conquer by supposing that the Pesachim or 
paschal offerings over and above the lamb, might be sacrificed and 
eaten before the lamb, a supposition in which we cannot agree with 
him, and against the antecedent improbability of which he does not 
offer a particle of evidence. But he does bring forward evidence to 
shew why our Lord and his Apostles, more than other persons, would 
be likely to have a supper on that evening, “ For it is a curious fact, 
that, whereas among the Jews of Judea it was customary to continue 
work until noon on the day of killing the Passover, the Galileans 
were prohibited (Beth Shammar in Pesachim iv. 5) by their doctors 
from working on the evening before, and made that too a part of the 
festival. It was, therefore, “feria” or holyday, already with them, 
and nothing was more natural than that they should usher it in with 
a feast. 

Although, therefore, we do not agree with Mr. Freeman in sup- 
posing that one of the Pesachim formed a component part of the last 
supper, yet there is nothing to prevent an ordinary peace-offering from 
having been offered, and being then eaten. Or the supper may have 
been entirely of a vegetable nature, a supposition which the silence 
of the Evangelists, as regards its materials, inclines us rather to favour. 
In either case the bread would be leavened, as in all eucharistic peace- 
offerings, and certain it is that the Eucharist was celebrated primitively 
as it still is in the East, in leavened bread. ‘ This leavened bread was 
traditionally called by the name of ‘ Bread of Thanksgiving or of 
Eucharist,’ ” (R. Levi ap. Patrick in Lev. vii. 12.) This supper, we 
should think, would probably have preceded the search for and removal 
of leaven. 

And what more natural than that Galileans and probably other 
strangers should meet together to identify themselves as it were as one 
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family the evening before the paschal celebration, and hold a solemn 

hal-eve service, whether with or without a peace-offering? This 
would probably be the last meal eaten with leaven, and would find a 
parallel in the modern carnival before the ascetic season of Lent. But 
this is rather an illustration than an argument, whereas the facts brought 
forward—we imagine, for the first time—by Mr. Freeman, taken 
together with the unanimous testimony of the early fathers, such as 
Hippolytus, Apollinarius, and Clement of Alexandria, followed by such 
men as Peter of Alexandria and Athanasius, are arguments of very 
considerable force towards shewing that the last supper was not a 
paschal, but a paschal-eve selemnity. 

Every part of the ancient Liturgies is traced to its prototype in the 
Jewish Sabbath-eve service, and reasons are given for many of the 
variations which are found in the different Liturgies. Reasons are 
given for thinking that the Eucharistic office which Augustine intro- 
duced from the south of France into Kent was not the Roman, but the 
French variety of the Cassianic or Leonine rite. But that of the Mid- 
land, Western and Northern regions, appears to have been distinct from 
this, and closely related to the Epherine Liturgy lately discovered, 
which Mr. Freeman traces to St. Paul. And St. Paul appears to have 
acted through the agency of Aristobulus, whose household is saluted 
in Roman xvi. 10, and who is stated in the Greek Menna (Saints’-day 
Calendar), March 15, to “ have accompanied St. Paul as his minister 
in his preaching throughout the world, and to have been by him sent 
to Britain as a bishop, where he founded churches and suffered martyr- 
dom.” A totally independent witness, the Welsh Friars, gives the 
same account, which is extracted by Archdeacon Williams in his 
Ecclesiastical History of the Cymry. According to them, Blan, the 
blessed (or Saint), first brought the faith in Christ into this island from 
Rome, where he had been imprisoned. Three Jews are named who 
accompanied him, but the fourth was “a man of Italy, by name 
Arwystle” or Aristobulus, who appears to have been at the head of the 
mission, and was called “ the spiritual instructor of Blan.” This gives 
the clue to the diocesan variations in the Liturgy. Strange to say, the 
use of Sarum ends with a thanksgiving which “ accords almost word 
for word with that of an obscure Mesopotamian Liturgy, ascribed to 
St. Manitus, of the fifth century.” This “ probably reached us through 
Theodore of Tarsus, an early successor of Augustine in the see of 
Canterbury.” 

The work ends with a dissertation “‘on the structure and signifi- 
eance of the order for the Holy Communion, with which our limited 
space does not allow us to follow Mr. Freeman. Neither can we enter 
into his note at the end, on the various views entertained by divines of 
the Church of England as to the nature of the divine presence in the 
Eucharist. These things do not fall so properly within the sphere of The 
Journal of Sacred Literature, as the questions which we have endea- 
voured to discuss with, or given account of from, Mr. Freeman. We 
have not permitted the fact that he is a decidedly high churchman to 
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weigh with us, either for the better or the worse, for an instant, but 
have endeavoured to keep in view simply and plainly the scientific 
value of his volume. And we most sincerely hope that those who differ 
from him in religious views will not be repelled from entering upon the 
perusal of his really remarkable work. We desire to belong to no 
party, but honestly and sincerely to draw attention to the matters of 
interest and utility brought forward by men of all parties, and in this 
point of view we beg most heartily to recommend Mr. Freeman’s book 
to the perusal of all our readers, none of whom can fail to gain a great 
deal from it, whether they agree much or little with the peculiar opi- 
nions of its author. 





Miscellaneous Essays, Critical and Theological. By the Rev. Witu1am 
Kirxus, LL.B. London: Longmans. 


THESE essays are, as the title states, ‘‘ miscellaneous,” and some of 
of them scarcely come within the province of this Journal, but the 
volume is so noticeable on several accounts that we will rapidly indi- 
cate its contents and aims. Some of the articles have been published 
in another form, and they are on a variety of topics, but they all seem 
designed by the author to group around the one entitled “ Evan- 
gelicalism,” which is the key-stone of the whole structure. The form 
of Christianity, commonly known as ‘“ Evangelicalism,” our author 
seems to consider the foe of happiness in ordinary life, of profound phi- 
losophy, of genuine science and history, of ecclesiastical order, and even 
of doctrinal orthodoxy. Of course, if he has misunderstood ‘“ Evan- 
gelicalism,’’ his strictures will be at least thrown away, but the air of 
candour which the book displays in many of its details, leads us to 
hope that Mr. Kirkus will not refuse to own his mistake. He seems 
to think that a form of Christianity, which makes a special appeal to 
“the million,” may best be judged by means of publications which are 
meant for the many. Hence, we suppose, it is that he dwells so em- 
phatically upon certain popular tracts and hymns. Puritanic gloom as 
he views it, is rebuked in the essays upon Mr. Charles Dickens; its 
traditionalism in that on Mr. Mansel’s “‘ New Defence of the Faith ;” 
its want of courage in that on the “ Morality of Religious Controversy ;” 
its irregularities and disorder in the one upon the “‘ Book of Common 
Prayer ;” its want of plan and practical effect in those upon “ Pulpit 
Fortune Tellers” and “ Preaching ;” and we suppose its want of criti- 
cism in the one upon ‘ Ecclesiastes.” This is at least a formidable 
bill of indictment, “ Guilty or not guilty.” 

The author tries to prove that many dissenters in practice are 
so, not because of their objections to the Liturgy and Episcopacy, nor 
because of a dislike of culture and learning. He owns that noncon- 
formist liberty is often another name for bondage or anarchy. His idea 
clearly is that the Church of England cannot fulfil her mission till she 
is more free of the civil power. 

We manifestly cannot criticise such a work in these pages. We 
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can say that it is exceedingly clever and well written, and that if its 
author is severe, he is very impartial in his strictures. Such a book, 
however it may be regarded, must be read and thought about. 





Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I. Abraham to 
Samuel. By Artuur Penruyn Sranzey, D.D., ete. With Maps 
and Plans. London: Murray. 1863. 


WE regret to postpone our review of this work, which is too important 
to be dismissed with a short notice. It is written with great freedom, 
in a charming style, and is generally a most attractive book. We are 
glad to find that notwithstanding his manifest tendencies in a certain 
direction, the tone of the reverend author is highly commendable, and 
he never betrays the least symptom of that cynicism which “ liberal 
critics” are as liable to as other people. By some the volume will be 
regarded as an admirable commentary on the Apostolic saying that “ All 
Scripture given by inspiration of God is profitable ;”’ but others will see 
in it many things open to serious objection. In a literary point of view 
the lectures will gratify many general readers; but we must refrain 
from saying that their critical conclusions are always in harmony with 
our own, for they are not. We hope to be able to give a candid and 
fair appreciation of the work from a competent pen, in our next number. 





Ulrich von Hutten; Imperial Poet and Orator, the Great Knightly 
Reformer of the Sixteenth Century. Translated from Chauffour- 
Kestner’s Etudes sur les Réformateurs du 16me siécle, by 


ArcHiBaLp Youne, Esq., Advocate. Edinburgh: T. Clark. 1863. 


Tuts is the life of a very brave man; one of those men whose examples 
our own age greatly needs. He represents the political side of the 
German Reformation, as Luther represents its theological side. He 
appeared in an age when forms and symbols had taken the place of 
realities, when in the Church and in common life men cared more to 
seem good than to be good. Very early in life he gave unmistakeable 
signs of that courage, without which even virtue herself is too weak to 
do the world any genuine service. When he was only sixteen years 
old, he fled from the Abbey of Fulda, braving all dangers, unmoved 
by the commands of his father and the sorrow of his mother, because 
the loyalty of his nature “forbade him to sacrifice the instinctive 
dictates of his conscience either to ambition or fear, or to the natural 
affections which were always so strong in his heart.” His parents 
were never thoroughly reconciled to him for his desertion of the monastic 
life; and the complaint of his father is only too significant of the 
standard by which that age was content to judge of all worth: “He 
must be Doctor, or at least Master or Bachelor of Laws, or else he is 
nothing. They don’t ask what a man is really worth, but what he is. 
Fortune, title, are everything, virtue nothing.” This is unfortunately 
always the sign of utter corruption. The brave knight, Ulrich von 
Hutten, cared very little for appearances to which there were no corre- 
sponding realities. He has been charged with rashness, with a too 
reckless haste in combating the evils, theoretical and practical, by 
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which his country and age were affected. Perhaps he deserves this 
reproach, if it be one. In truth very few victories have been won by 
extreme prudence ; and strong-hearted men have an aversion amounting 
almost to contempt for that discretion which is the better part of valour, 
It is scarcely possible to find in history two characters more strongly 
contrasted than Ulrich von Hutten and Erasmus. The former was 
bold in speech and bolder still in deeds. The latter was a scholar, 
whose stately measured words were of a kind, notwithstanding all their 
prudence, to set on fire the hearts of men. But he himself was a mean 
and sneaking coward, whose words and deeds were wholly irreconcile- 
able, and who having proved the diseased condition of his times, 
refused to cure it. The Church, journeying from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
had fallen among thieves, who had wounded her and left her half dead. 
Erasmus knew the thieves, and he knew the Church, and he knew the 
wounds she had received and what could heal them, and he came and 
looked upon her, and—passed by on the other side. Ulrich von 
Hutten, with no scholarship that could be compared with that of 
Erasmus, had a genuine honesty and a manly courage, which gave him 
a name in history that will surely be remembered when all the mere 
talkers and theorizers are forgotten. In his last days, lonely, poor, 
persecuted, the scholar would not know him. He begged Hutten not 
to visit him, if it was not absolutely necessary for him to do so. So do 
men refuse to receive angels, and take to their hearts those that are 
not angels. 

Every biography like this is of the utmost service to ourselves, 
We have no lack of wisdom, but we are in the deepest need of courage 
and utter manliness. The brave knight, no less than the devout divine, 
is needed in every crisis of the Church’s history, in every age of 
reformation and new life. 





Life Eternal. From the French of M. Ernest Navitxe, late Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Geneva. Translated by special 
permission. London: W. H. Dalton. 1863. 


M. Ernest Navitte can have little guessed what he was doing when 
he gave special permission to the translator of these lectures to present 
them in so barbarously mutilated a form to the English nation. ‘There 
is probably no translation in the English language worse than this. 
It is difficult to conceive how one could be made worse. French 
lectures are at the best but tedious reading; their style is to an 
Englishman in the highest degree irritating ; they are full of questions 
and exclamations, and their very neatness and prettiness is a kind of 
effeminacy or foppery of literature. Even from such admirable lectures 
as M. Cousin’s these beautiful blemishes are not wholly absent. But 
French lectures with absolutely nothing in them worth hearing, are like 
a well-dressed fop, who in fact has become his clothes, and who has 
nothing in himself that can possibly divert your attention from his 
unimpeachable boots and gloves. We scarcely mean that in these 
lectures of M. Naville there is absolutely nothing; and their real value 
is certainly lessened or concealed in the English translation. For what 
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are we to understand, for instance, by ‘‘ Those who in their deep and 
earnest study have seen the light of the Eternal Verb beam!forth to 
their view ?”’ But as lectures “delivered to an audience consisting of 
about a thousand men of all classes of society, in the winter of 1859 
and 1860 at Geneva, afterwards repeated at Lausanne, under similar 
circumstances, since then widely circulated in print, having realized a 
sale of some thousand copies in the short space of a few months, and 
having been read with perhaps as much interest as they were listened 
to,” they are very disappointing. The questions, “ what is revelation,” 
and “what is eternal life,” may be said to be the questions of the 
present day. The latter, M. Naville’s lectures are meant to answer. 
They can scarcely be said to answer it at all with any approach to 
completeness ; though in the sixth lecture there are some passages of 
considerable beauty. Still eternal life is represented too much as a 
thing of the future, and eternity is said to commence here below only 
in “a certain sense.” Everybody knows that this modification is 
almost always destructive of what it modifies; far more philosophical 
is the distinction of St Paul: “ The things which are seen are temporal, 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” Nevertheless these lectures 
are far in advance of that too popular teaching which represents eternal 
life as nothing more nor less than everlasting comfortableness, to be 
enjoyed in another world as a compensation for the discomforts and 
sacrifices of this. 





An Introduction to the Old Testament, critical, historical, and theolo- 
gical, containing a discussion of the most important questions belonging 
to the several books. By Samuret Davinson, D.D., LL.D. Vol. 
III. 8vo. London: Williams and Norgate. 


In this third volume, Dr. Davidson completes his survey of the books 
of the Old Testament. To this he adds a rather condensed, but detailed 
introduction to the best known Old Testament Apocrypha. The 
volume concludes with an index which comprises, perhaps, not fewer 
than four thousand references to subjects and authorities. It is very 
apparent that the learned author has explored an immense surface to 
bring together such an enormous array of details. His book is well 
nigh a cyclopzdia of authors and opinions—more especially Continental 
—and from it one may learn what almost every body has thought and 
said on almost every topic discussed. There are in addition a great 
number of crictical investigations of special passages and words. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark that the whole is incorporated and 
consolidated, as well as classified and estimated, by the industry, and 
according to the judgment of Dr. Davidson. From his conclusion we 
often unfeignedly dissent, on a variety of grounds, as we trust we have 
made plain in notices of the previous volumes, and shall make still 
plainer in a general survey of the whole triad before long. But it 
would be useless for us to disguise the fact of our deep sense of obliga- 
tion to Dr. Davidson for accumulating and formulating all the objections 
which he has been able to discover or to create in reference to the Old 
Testament books. Of the use made of his work by his fidus Achates 
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of Natal we do not now speak. Another use must now be made of his 
book, and honest criticism on the side of orthodoxy must make that 
use of it. We believe he will hasten the decision of some of the 
burning questions of the day, and we have no doubt as to the character 
of the verdict which will be arrived at. 





Bishop Colenso’s Objections to the Historical Character of the Penta- 
teuch and the Book of Joshua. Contained in Part I., critically 
examined by Dr. A. Beniscu, translator of the Jewish School and 
Family Bible. London: William Allan & Co. 1863. 

Tuis volume, by no means of pretending appearance, is the work of 

an Israelite, a man whose learning eminently qualifies him for his work, 

and whose modesty and good sense are equal to his learning. Without 
saying that all the arguments against Bishop Colenso’s book are equally 
forcible—we may say that the Jew’s is one of great power. It is 

wholly based on Biblical grounds, and ought to be read by all as a 

most valuable contribution to Scripture evidences. We shall return to 

this and others named below, of the same general character and scope, in 
our next number, when we hope to indicate the leading features of the 
more noticeable. The Colenso controversy thus far promises to call 
forth an immense number of publications. And so it ought, for on the 
face of it there is something wrong in the position of a man—a bishop 

—who on Sunday can stand at the altar and tell the people “ God 

spake all these words,” etc., and on Monday write and publish a book 

to prove that we have no evidence that God said anything of the sort. 





Offices from the Service Books of the Holy Eastern Church, with trans- 
lation, notes and glossary. By Ricuarp Freperick LirtLepate, 
M.A., LL.D., Priest of the Church of England. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1863. 

A very useful volume to those who share in the growing interest felt 
in liturgical matters. The offices given are in Greek and in English, 
and they are followed by a glossary of ecclesiastical Greek words, by 
which its value is much enhanced. Every one knows how limited and 
exclusive has been amongst us an acquaintance with the terms in 
question. We hope to describe the volume more fully and recommend 
it especially to our clerical readers. 





The Proper Names of the Old Testament, arranged alphabetically from 
the original text, with historical and geographical Illustrations, for 
the use of Hebrew students, schoolmasters, and teachers: with an 
appendix of the Hebrew and Aramaic names in the New Testament. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 

Tuts is the best work of the kind in our language. Similar attempts 

to accomplish the same object have commonly been egregious failures. 

We do not call this book perfect: we have noticed omissions in both 

lists, and have frequently found cause to dissent from the etymology 

given. But still it is a very useful book, and one which is most credit- 
able to the accomplished authoress. 
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The unusual length of Correspondence, and the great pressure of other matters, 
prevent more than a mere list of the titles of the following Works ; some of which 
may receive a longer notice in a future Number. 

Imogine, or the Flowers and Fruits of Rome. A metrical tale. By M. H. London: 
Wertheim, Macintosh and Hunt. 1863. 

Echoes of the Universe, from the World of Matter and the World of Spirit. By 
Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Seventh edition. London: Bentley. 1863. 

Christian Manhood. A sermon preached at the anniversary of the Church of 
England Young Men’s Christian Association, Limehouse Branch. By the Rev. 
W. Cathcart Murphy, M.A. London: Bell and Daldy. 1863. 

Science Elucidative of Scripture and not Antagonistic to it. A series of essays. By 
John Radford Young. London: Lockwood and Co. 1863. 

The Divine Human in the Scriptures. By Taylor Lewis. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 1863. 

The Apocalypse expounded by Scripture. By Matheetees. Vols. 1., II. London: 
Nisbet andCo. 1861-1862. 

Hints on Scripture Reading and Study. London: Nisbet and Co. 1863. 

Liber Cantabrigiensis. Part II. An account of the changes made by recent legis- 
lation in the Colleges, and the University of Cambridge; with an appendix. 
By Robert Potts, M.A. London: J. W. Parker, Son and Bourn. 1863. 

Chiliasm critically examined according to the statements of the New and Old Testa- 
ments. Withreference to the most recent theory of the Millennium. By 
Gust. Seyffarth, M.A., etc. New York: Westermann. 1861. 

The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined by the Right Rev. J. 
William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part II. London: Longmans. 1863. 

The Historic Character of the Pentateuch Vindicated. A reply to Part I. of Bishop 
Colenso’s ‘‘ Critical Examination.’”” By a Layman of the Church of England. 
London: Skeffington. 1863. 

The Exodus of Israel: its difficulties examined, and its truth confirmed. Witha 
reply to recent objections. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 1863. 

Das tansendjiihruge Reich und die Offenbarung Johannis. Ein Beitrag zum richtigen 
Verstandnisz beider fiir Jedermann. Von D. T. Krauszold. Erlangen: 1863. 

Derzweite Brief Petri und der Brief Juda erklirt von Theodor Schott. Erlangen: 1863. 

Handschriftliche Funde von Franz Delitzsch. Mit Beitraigen von S. P. Tregelles. 
Zweites Heft. Leipzig and London: 1862. 

Vorlesungen iiber Neutestamenliche Zeitgeschichte von Dr. Matthias Schnecken- 
burger. Mit Einer Karte. Frankfort-on-Main: 1862. 

Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften der Vater und Begriinder der Lutherishen Kirche. 
VIII. (supplement.) Theil. Elberfeld: 1862. 

An Exposition of the Prophecy of Hosea. By the Rev. Jeremiah Burroughs, Rec- 
tor of Tivetshall, Norfolk. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 

The Works of Thomas Adams, with memoir by Joseph Angus, D.D. Vol. III. 
containing sermons from texts in the New Testament and the dictations on the 
Creed, Edinburgh: James Nichol. 

The Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D., sometime president of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Preface by John C. Miller, D.D., Lincoln College, Hononary Canon of 
Worcester, Rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham; and Memoir by Robert Halley, 
D.D., Principal of the Independent College, London. Edinburgh: James 
Nichol. 1863. 

The Gospel Narrative Vindicated, or the Roman Census (Luke ii. 15) Explained ; 
and with reference to the birthday of our Lord. By Johannes Von Gumpach. 
London : Samuel Bagster and Sons. 

Critical and Explanatory Commentary on the Old and New Testament. Parts II., 
III., IV. London: William Wesley. 

The Unpreached Gospel. An embedded Truth. By the author of the ‘‘ Study of 
the Bible.” London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

A Summary of the Revelation Expounded. By Francis Bodfield Hooper, Rector 
of Upton Warren in Worcestershire. London: J. and J. H. Rivington. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


The Codex Sinaiticus and its Antigquity—In our January number, pp. 
488—491, we continued our extracts from the public prints in reference 
to this curious subject. Our readers will see that, among other things, 
we gave a letter from Simonides, and a note from the Literary Church- 
man concerning a letter from Alexandria professedly written by one 
Kallinikos Hieromonachos. It appears that a letter, all the same ex- 
cept in a few verbal particulars, was addressed to the Guardian. Both 
these letters were published, and a translation of one of them is to 
be found below. Inasmuch, however, as the discussion which ensued 
brought into great prominence Mr. W. A. Wright, of Cambridge, it may 
be well to insert his first letter to the Guardian, which came out on 
November 5th :— 


“ The Codex Sinaiticus—Sir,—In your impression of Sept. 3rd, there ap- 
peared a letter signed ‘ C. Simonides,’ in which the writer asserts that the MS. 
to which Tischendorf has given the name of the Codex Sinaiticus, and which he 
has ‘ foisted on the learned world as a MS. of the fourth century,’ is in fact of a 
very modern date, and written by Simonides himself little more than twenty 
years ago. This statement, which has not been refuted in your columns, is 
accompanied by circumstantial details which I will now proceed to examine. 

‘“ About the end of the year 1839, at which time Simonides was fifteen years 
old (he was born in the year 1824, on the 11th of November, about the hour of 
sunrise), his uncle Benedict, head of the monastery of St. Panteleemon on 
Mount Athos, conceived a wish to make a valuable present to the Emperor of 
Russia. After some consultation it was decided that the present should be ‘a 
copy of the Old and New Testaments, written according to the ancient form, in 
capital letters, and on parchment,’ together with the remains of the Seven 
Apostolic Fathers. The task was declined, on account of its difficulty, by 
Dionysius, the professional caligrapher to the monastery, but was undertaken 
by Simonides at his uncle’s urgent request. After examining the principal 
copies of the Holy Scriptures preserved at Mount Athos, he then, a boy of fifteen, 
‘began to practise the principles of caligraphy.’ Benedict, meanwhile, collateda 
copy of the Moscow edition of both Testaments with the ancient ones (MSS., I 
presume), and having cleared it of errors, gave it into his nephew’s hands to 
transcribe. The transcription went on apace, and Simonides had already copied 
out the Old and New Testaments, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the first part of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, when his supply of parchment ran short, the death 
of his uncle induced him to relinquish his task, and the volume was left 
incomplete. 

“T shall content myself for the present with examining the statement of 
Simonides up to this point. I find, on referring to A Biographical Memoir of 
Constantine Simonides, etc., by Charles Stewart, published in 1859, circulated by 
Simonides himself, and therefore, I presume, authentic,—that his uncle Benedict 
died on the 29th of August, 1840 (p. 8). Simonides reached Mount Athos from 
the Pierzeus in November, 1839. So that between the end of 1839 and the death 
of Benedict in August, 1840, we have the following extraordinary series of 
events. The scheme of a present to the Emperor of Russia is devised, and its 
nature resolvedon. Simonides, a boy barely fifteen years old, undertakes a task 
which was declined by the professional caligrapher to the monastery on account 
of its extreme difficulty. To prepare himself for it he begins to practise the 
principles of caligraphy. All this while Benedict is engaged in collating a copy 
of the Old and New Testaments with the MSS. in the monastery, and those who 
are at all experienced in collation know well that this was a work which must 
have occupied a considerable time. But in spite of this—in spite of the youth 
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and inexperience of the copyist, who, by his own confession, had to acquire the 
very rudiments of his art in order to qualify himself for a task from which an 
experienced caligrapher shrank—the work proceeded so rapidly that by the time 
of Benedict’s death in August it was well-nigh completed, and had already 
received his corrections. I submit to you, Sir, that such a story carries on the 
face of it a high degree of improbability. 

“ Let us now turn to the Biographical Memoir, and see what was happening 
to Simonides during these months. As I said before, he arrived at Mount Athos 
in November, 1839, ‘where he found his relative Benedict living in the 
monastery of Rhosos. In this monastery he remained some time studying theo- 
logy under Benedict, who was a most accomplished scholar and a great linguist, 
(p. 4). Benedict had in his possession a number of ancient manuscripts, and by 
information received from an aged monk, Gregory, on his death-bed, he became 
the discoverer of a valuable library which had en buried in a secret hiding- 
place under the ruins of an extinct monastery. The story of the discovery is 
almost pathetic; how Simonides wept and Benedict groaned at the sight of the 
treasures which they saw piled in confusion on the floor. The MSS. were removed 
to a neighbouring room, and from that time Benedict ‘ set aside everything 
else,’ and applied himself day and night to the care of his treasure. But his eyes 
failed him and he instructed his nephew, Simonides, in the art of paleography, 
that he might be able to read and copy the MSS. On the 29th of August, 1840, 
Benedict died. 

“ At the very time, therefore, when according to his letter Simonides was 
occupied in learning the principles of palwography and transcribing the Old and 
New Testaments, he is pecribed in the Biographical Memoir as adding to his 
already enormous labours the task of reading and copying ancient MSS. for his 
uncle, and prosecuting the study of theology. Not a hint is given in the Memoir 
of the transcript for the Emperor of Russia, although in the letter this is the 
object for which he acquired the art of paleography, which in the Memoir is 
turned to account in deciphering and transcribing the MSS. which had been 
buried in the hidden library. Benedict, too, an old man of seventy, must have 
had a good amount of work still in him, if, besides collating the Moscow edition 
of the Old and New Testaments, he could devote himself, ‘ day and night, alone 
and without any aid,’ to the task of preparing for publication the MSS. of which 
he was the fortunate possessor. 

“In these accounts separately, and certainly in the two combined, there are 
many things hard to be understood, and the difficulties are such as will be 
appreciated by the ordinary reader. Before proceeding any farther with the 
examination of Simonides’ statement, I should wish to have these points made 
clear, if indeed they admit of explanation. When that is done, I have still some 
other difficulties in reserve for which I shall ask a solution. “ W. A. Wricur. 

“Trin, Coll. Cambridge, Oct. 27, 1862.” 





“ M. SIMONIDES. 


“ We translate the following, sent tous from Alexandria, that Mr. Simonides 
may have the benefit of his unknown friend’s testimony. Possibly the evidence 
thus volunteered, coupled with statements already printed by friends of Simo- 
nides, may be found simply to render the story, as now told, still more incredible. 
It is, of course, obvious also (1) that the evidence of the writer of the letter is 
simply worthless until we know who that writer himselfis, and (2) that the letter 
is avery suspicious echo of Simonides’ own statements. We do not recognize the 
name of the monastery at Athos (MavreAenuwv) :— 


(Here follows the Greek text.— Translation). 
“ Mr, Editor—I have read what the wise Greek Simonides has published re- 
specting the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex by means of your excellent weekly publica- 
tion; and I do myself declare to all men by this letter, that the Codex of the Old 


’ and New Testaments, together with the Epistle of Barnabas and of the Shepherd 


Hermas, which was abstracted by Dr. Tischendorf from the Greek monastery of 
P2 
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Mount Sinai, is a work of the hands of the unwearied Simonides himself. Inas- 
much as I myself saw him in 1843 in the month of February writing it in Athos, 
And I further know for certain, that it was delivered by him to the venerable 
Patriarch Constantius, who sent it to the monastery of Sinai, in order that it 
might be compared with other MSS. there of the Holy Scriptures, and might be 
subsequently transcribed by the same Simonides, and might be dedicated to the 
Emperor of Russia, the venerable Nicholas, not on behalf of the monastery of the 
All-Merciful (MayreAenpwv) in Athos, as originally intended, but on behalf of the 
Holy Patriarch Constantius. Whereupon the holy monk Callistratus, having com- 
pared it with other codices of the same monastery at the bidding of the Patriarch 
Constantius, and having corrected it in part, left it in the library, awaiting 
the return of Simonides. The latter, however, not coming in time, neglected the 
matter altogether, until Dr. Tischendorf, coming to the Greek monastery of Sinai 
in 1844, in the month of May (if my memory does not deceive me), and remain- 
ing there several days, and getting into his hands, by permission of the librarian, 
the codex we are speaking of, and perusing and reperusing it frequently, 
abstracted secretly a small portion of it, but left the largest portion in the place 
where it was, and departed undisturbed. And last of ali, coming again to the 
same monastery, he obtained also the remaining portion of it through the Russian 
Consul, in exchange for hyperbolical promises, never, in my judgment, likely to 
be fulfilled. 

“ All these things I know, having been on the spot. And I declare them 
now openly for the sake of truth. And I further declare that the codex which 
Dr. Tischendorf obtained is the identical codex which Simonides wrote about 
twenty-two years ago, and none other; inasmuch as I saw it in the hands of 
Tischendorf, and recognized the work ; and I first informed Simondes, who was 
previously in ignorance thereof, of the abstraction of his codex from the library 
of the monastery of Mount Sinai. And originally, also, I read this half-line 
written in it—Siuwvldev 7b 8drov Epyov —but two days after, the leaf containing this 
artistically written line had disappeared, by whose doing I do not know. And I 
know yet further, that the codex also was cleaned with lemon-juice, professedly 
for the purpose of cleaning its parchments, but in reality in order to weaken the 
freshness of the letters, as was actually the case. 

“ And these things, Mr. Editor, I have judged it my duty, unasked, to com- 
municate to you, before my death; for I am an old man, and await death daily. 
And you, on your part, will greatly serve the cause of truth and charity, if 
you will make public the exact purport of this letter, ete.—Your sincere 


servant, etc. “ + Karuintkos Hieromonacuos. 
“ Alexandria, Oct. 15, 1862.” 





“ We have received the following letter from Simonides himself :— 


‘“** My dear Sir,—I have received and read with satisfaction the 883rd number 
of the Guardian, and I will furnish the needful reply at the proper time. Mean- 
while let me tender you my thanks, with the price of the number. Farewell.— 

‘ Yours very truly, ete. ‘ SIMONIDES. 

‘ London, Nov. 17, 1862. 2, Caroline Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 

‘ To the Editor of the Guardian.’ 7 


““M. SIMONIDES. 

“« Sir,—I ascertain, from letters received in the month of November last, that 
the Hieromonachos Kallinikos of Alexandria has written to you refuting the 
antiquity of the Codex Sinaiticus, and declaring that it was written in modern 
days and by myself. I beg you, therefore, briefly to acknowledge the receipt of 
it, and at the same time to say whether you have any intention of publishing it. 

“I must inform you that the above-mentioned Kallinikos is a perfectly 
upright and honourable man, well known for truth and probity, so that his 
simplest word may be relied on. 

He was living at Athos when I wrote the Codex Sinaiticus (which was 
about 1840); he overlooked me during the progress of the work, and thus 
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became an eye-witness of it. His testimony may therefore be considered as 
invaluable. ‘* C, SiwoniEs. 
“2 Caroline Street, Bedford Square, Dec. 3, 1862.” 


“ { We publish this letter as helping to prove complicity between the writer 
of it and the witness to whom it bears testimony. Simonides hardly seems 
aware that arguing in a circle is a fallacy in the rules of evidence as well as 
in those of logic. Callinicus bears witness to Simonides, and vice versa 
Simonides bears witness to Callinicus. Can neither of them call some independent 
witness to bear real evidence to character ?] ” ’ 





“ Sir,—To my letter of 27th of October M. Simonides will reply at the proper 
time. 1 should have thought no time so proper as the present. As he declines 
to explain the difficulties I then brought forward, I presume he has no answer 
to make. He reserves his defence, and 1 therefore proceed with my case. In one 
respect, however, he has given me material assistance—I perhaps ought to say 
his friend Kallinikos, but the two are one. It had been better for M. Simonides 
had his friend, ‘ an old man awaiting death,’ passed away without making this 
sign. I will take his evidence for what it is worth. 

“ The letter of Kallinokos has the unfortunate merit of proving too much. 
The writer asserts that he saw Simonides writing the Codex Sinaiticus in 
February, 1840. I can fully believe that if Simonides wrote the Codex, the 
writer of the letter signed ‘ Kallinikos Hieromonachos’ saw him engaged at the 
work. But Kallinikos not only saw Simonides writing the Codex; he knows 
for certain that it was delivered to the Patriarch Constantius. Well and good. 
So far his account tallies with the letter which Simonides wrote, and which was 
published in the Guardian of the 3rd of September. If you refer to this, you 
will see that the Patriarch Constantius complied with the wish of Simonides 
that the MSS. should be deposited in the library of Mount Sinai. Not a word of 
its being placed there for the purpose of being collated with other MSS. inthe 
library. Not a word about its subsequent transcription for the Emperor of 
Russia. I will not discuss the question as to the capacity of the monks of 
Mount Sinai for the collation which was assigned them. All I will say is that 
here Simonides’ friend has known more than Simonides himself did at the time 
he wrote the letter to which I have alluded. How this has come about is to me 
perfectly patent. 

“But to proceed with the letter of Kallinikos. It appears that he not only 
saw Simonides writing the MS., he not only was perfectly informed of its 
delivery to the venerable Patriarch Constantius, but most remarkable coinci- 
dence !—he was on the spot when Professor Tischendorf visited Mount Sinai in 
1844, and he says abstracted a small portion of the MS. This ‘ small portion,’ 
was some forty-three leaves; but no matter. Kallinikos was again on the spot 
when 'Tischendorf carried off the remainder of the MS. He appears to have 
possessed the admirable quality of being exactly where he was wanted. 

“ At this point I would pause; but I will quote one other sentence from. the 
letter of Kallinikos. He says, ‘1 first informed Simonides, who was previously 
in ignorance thereof, of the abstraction of his codex from the library of the Monas- 
tery of Mount Sinai.’ If you will refer to the letter of Simonides himself, you 
will see that he says, ‘About two years ago I saw the first facsimiles of 
Tischendorf, which were put into my hand at Liverpool, by Mr. Newton,’ 
when, he adds, ‘ I at once recognized my own work, as I immediately told him.’ 
We have, therefore, the choice between two alternatives. Kallinikos either 
refers to the abstraction in 1844 or in 1859. If he refers to the former, he 
must have left his friend in ignorance for sixteen years ; if to the latter, for more 
than a year. Both these suppositions are inconsistent with the close intimacy 
which subsists between Simonides and Kallinikos. These are plain facts from 
which your readers can form their own conclusions. 

. “To proceed. The letter of Kallinikos charges Tischendorf with theft. If 
Kallinikos were not apocryphal, the charge would be libellous. But as in the 
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former instance he knew too much, in this he knows too little. In Simonides’ 
letter, published in the Guardian of the 3rd of September, the writer says of the 
MS. which he professes to have written himself, ‘ I saw it there, [7. e., at Mount 
Sinai| myself, and begged the librarian to inform me how the monastery had 
acquired it; but he did not appear to know anything of the matter, and I, form 

art, said nothing. However, I examined the MS., and found it much altered, 

aving an older appearance than it ought to have. The dedication to the 
Emperor Nicholas, placed at the beginning of the book, had been removed.’ 
With these exceptions, there is not a hint that the MS. was not as perfect as 
when it left his hands; not a hint that ‘the original covers, made of wood and 
covered with leather,’ had been removed, and that, in fact, the MS. was entirely 
disentegrated and large portions of it lost. In 1844, eight years before the time 
at which Simonides says he saw it again, Professor Tischendorf had carried off 
some loose leaves, which were lying in the monastery utterly uncared for. But 
before Tischendorf’s visit, two hundred and seventy-two leaves had been lost at 
the beginning of the MS. How does Simonides account for these? Surely the 
gap which would have been caused by this loss would not have escaped notice. 
He cannot pretend to say that they were torn out with the dedication to the 
Emperor of Russia. I have my own reasons for believing that Simonides first 
became acquainted with the fact that Tischendorf, so early as 1844, had brought 
from Mount Sinai some portion of the MS., on the 7th of October of the present 
year, in the Cambridge University library; and that he there saw for the first time 
the facsimile reprint of the Codex Friderico-Augustanas. Perhaps he will bao 
to this at ‘ the proper time.’ If he does not, my opinion will be confirmed, though it 
can scarcely be strengthened. If he does, I have no doubt that, like his friend 
Kallinikos, he will create at least as many difficulties as he solves. And even 
when he has replied to this and my last letter, 1 shall still have some points 
upon which I shall desire further information. 

‘“‘In conclusion, as Simonides states in his letter that he can point to two 
distinct pages in the MS. which contain the most unquestionable proof of its 
being his writing, I challenge him to place in your hands a statement of those 
marks of recognition in a sealed envelope, which shall be opened in the presence 
of impartial and competent witnesses, and compared with the facsimile reprint 
of the Codex Sinaiticus which Tischendorf has just completed. Unless this is 
done at once it will be valueless. If it is not done, but one conclusion can be 
drawn from it. If it is done, and the comparison proves satisfactory, it will 
only shew that Simonides has seen the MS. at Mount Sinai, as he professes to 
have done. 

“I would now call attention to another point in the narrative of the fortunes 
of the MS. as related by Simonides. After the work of transcription had 
abruptly come to an end by the death of his uncle in August, 1840, Simonides 
took the MS. with him to Constantinople. It was there seen by the Patriarch 
Constantius, who urged him to present it to the library of Mount Sinai. The 
present, for which he received 25,000 piastres, was made, and the receipt of the 
volume acknowledged in a letter from Constantius, dated ‘13th August, 1841.’ 
Some time after, how long we do not find, it was sent to its destination. I would 
call attention especially to the fact that in the original story nothing is said 
about the MS. being sent to Mount Sinai for collation with other MSS. in order 
that it might again be transcribed by Simonides. ‘This is a fact which we first 
learn from the letter of Kallinikos. Furthermore, the monks seem to have 
set small store by the MS., for in May, 1844, it was found by Tischendorf in 
tatters, and some loose leaves, utterly uncared for, were brought away by him 
and published in 1846 as the Codex Friderico-Augustanus. Of this ‘ abstraction,’ 
by Tischendorf, we are first informed by Kallinikos. Simonides knew nothing 
of it when he wrote his first letter to you. I have reason to believe that he first 
became aware of the existence of the Codex Friderico-Augustanus on the 7th of 
October of the present year. The date of Kallinikos’ letter is October 15th, old 
style, I presume; that is October 27th, new style. A mail for Alexandria vid 
Marseilles left London on October 10th. Letters sent by this mail would reach 
Alexandria about the 20th or 21st. A return letter from Alexandria might be 
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sent either on October 28th or November 4th. There was, therefore, ample 
time for this newly acquired fact to be transmitted to Alexandria and to return. 
I will leave you, Sir, to draw your own conclusions from these points which I 
have put before you. Taking into consideration the remarkable coincidence 
between the letter of Kallinikos and the story it is intended to corroborate, the 
extreme improbability of his having been on the spot at such critical moments 
in the history of the MS., and the bringing to light for the first time a fact in 
that history with which Simonides had only recently become acquainted, I sub- 
mit that there are grave reasons why we dha regard its testimony with sus- 
picion. Coincidences like these have fallen to the lot of Simonides more than to 
that of any living man. Does he want confirmation of a statement, he has 
the authority of MSS., and inscriptions to which he can appeal at will. I 
recommend any of your readers who desire an illustration of this, to refer to his 
discussion of the disputed reading in Matt. xix. 24 (Facsimiles, etc., p. 45, etc). 
He brings forward inscriptions from monuments in Lycia, Cilicia, and at Gaza ; 
and gives not only the readings from some eight or nine MSS. which are 

reserved at Mount Sinai, at Mount Athos, or the Monastery of St. Saba in 

alestine, but what is most remarkable, and to my mind most instructive, he 
gives the verse, and, in some instances, the context in facsimile. Surely no 
man was ever so fortunate as Simonides. He finds whatever he looks for, and 
now he has found his friend Kallinikos. 

“ Permit me to congratulate you, Sir, on the wide circulation which the 
Guardian has attained. I should think few papers can boast of Greek readers 
at Alexandria. “W. A. Wricar. 

“ Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Dec. 5th, 1862.”— Guardian, Dec. 10th. 





It seems scarcely necessary to insert the letter of Kallinikos, as it 
appeared in the Literary Churchman of Dec. 16th, but we will add one 
from Simonides, which appeared at the same time :— 


“ Since this letter, we have had another, stating that Simonides is preparing 
a book in vindication of what he affirms. But before we proceed to comment on 
these, we will extract the entire statement made by Simonides himself, which is 
as follows :— 

“* About the end of the year 1839, the venerable Benedict, my uncle, spi- 
ritual head of the monastery of the holy martyr Panteleemon, in Mount Athos, 
wished to present to the Emperor Nicholas L., of Russia, some gift from the 
sacred mountain, in grateful acknowledgment of the presents which had from 
time to time been offered to the monastery of the martyr. Not possessing any- 
thing which he deemed acceptable, he consulted with the herald Procopius and 
the Russian monk Paul, and they decided upon a copy of the Old and New 
Testaments, written according to the ancient form, in capital letters, and on 
parchment. ‘This, together with the remains of the seven apostolic fathers— 
Barnabas, Hermas, Clement Bishop of Rome, Ignatius, Polyearp, Papias, and 
Dionysius the Areopagite—they proposed should be bound in gold, and presented 
to the Emperor by a common friend. Dionysius, the professional caligrapher of 
the monastery, was then begged to undertake the work, but he declined, saying 
that the task being exceedingly difficult, he would rather not do so. In conse- 
quence of this, I myself determined to begin the work, especially as my revered 
uncle seemed earnestly to wish it. Having then examined the principal copies 
of the Holy Scriptures preserved at Mount Athos, I began to practice the prin- 
ciples of calligraphy; and the learned Benedict, taking a copy of the Moscow 
edition of both Testaments (published and presented to the Greeks by the illus- 
trious brothers Zosimas), collated it with the ancient ones, and by this means 
cleared it of many errors, after which he gave it into my hands to transcribe. 
Having then received both the Testaments, freed from errors (the old spelling, 
however, remaining unaltered), being short of parchment, I selected from the 
library of the monastery, with Benedict’s permission, a very bulky volume, 
antiquely bound, and almost entirely blank, the parchment of which was 
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remarkably clean, and beautifully finished. This had been prepared apparently 
many centuries ago—probably by the writer or by the principal of the monas- 
tery, as it bore the inscription, EKAOTION TIANHIYPIKON (a collection of Pane- 
gyrics), and also a short discourse, much injured by time. 

‘“« *T therefore took possession of this book, and prepared it by taking out the 
leaf containing the discourse, and by removing several others injured by time 
and moths, after which I began my task. First, I copied out the Old and New 
Testaments, then the Epistle of Barnabas, the first part of the pastoral writin 
of Hermas in capital letters (or uncial characters) in the style known in cali- 
graphy as Guidétvos (amphidexios). The transcription of the remaining Apostolic 
writings, however, I declined, because the supply of parchment ran short, and 
the severe loss which I sustained in the death of Benedict induced me to hand 
the work over at once to the bookbinder of the monastery, for the purpose of 
replacing the original covers, made of wood and covered with leather, which I 
had removed for convenience—and when he had done so, I took it into my pos- 
session. 

“Some time after this, having removed to Constantinople, I shewed the 
work to the patriarchs Anthimus and Constantius, and communicated to them 
the reason of the transcription. Constantius took it, and, having thoroughly 
examined it, urged me to present it to the library of Sinai, which I accordingly 
promised to do. Constantius had previously been Bishop of Sinai, and since his 
resignation of that office had again become Perpetual Bishop of that place. 

“¢ Shortly after this, I was placed under the protection of the illustrious 
Countess Etling and her brother, A. S. Stourtzas, by the co-operation of the two 
patriarchs; but, before departing for Odessa, I went over to the island of 
Antigonus to visit Constantius, and to perform my promise of giving up the 
manuscript to the library of Mount Sinai. The patriarch was, however, absent 
from home, and I, consequently, left the packet for him with a letter. On his 
return, he wrote me the following answer :— 


‘“¢* My dearly beloved Son in the Holy Spirit, Simonides; Grace be with you 
and peace from God. 

“ ¢ T received with unfeigned satisfaction your truly valuable transcript of the 
Holy Scriptures—namely, the Old and New Testaments, together with the 
Epistle of St. Barnabas and the first part of the pastoral writings of Hermas, 
bound in one volume, which shall be placed in the library of Mount Sinai, 
according to your wish. But I exhort you earnestly (if ever by God’s will you 
should return to the sacred Mount Athos) to finish the work as you originally 
designed it, and He will reward you. Be with me on the 8rd of next month, 
that I may give you letters to the illustrious A. 8. Stourtzas, to inform him of 
your talents and abilities, and to give you a few hints which may prove useful 
to the success of your plans. I sincerely trust that you were born for the 
honour of your country. Amen. 

‘ Constantius, late of Constantinople, 


‘ An earnest worshipper in Christ. 
‘ Island of Antigonus, 13th Aug., 1841.’ 


‘“* After I had received the above letter, I again went to visit the patriarch, 
who gave me the kindest and most paternal advice, with letters to Stourtzas ; 
after which | returned to Constantinople, and from thence went to Odessa in 
November, 1841. 

““+¢ In 1846, I again returned to Constantinople, when I at once went over to 
the island of Antigonus to visit Constantius, and to place in his possession a 
large packet of MSS. He received me with the greatest kindness, and we 
conversed on many different subjects, amongst others, upon my transcript, 
when he informed me that he had sent it some time previously to Mount Sinai. 

“¢ In 1852, I saw it there myself, and begged the librarian to inform me how 
the monastery had acquired it; but he did not appear to know anything of the 
matter, and |, for my part, said nothing. However, I examined the MS., and 
found it much altered, having an older appearance than it ought to have. The 
dedication to the Emperor Nicholas, placed at the beginning of the book, had 
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been removed. I then began my philological researches, for there were several 
valuable MSS. in the library, which I wished to examine. Amongst them, I 
found the pastoral writings of Hermas, the Holy Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, and the disputed Epistle of Aristeas to Philoctetes (all written on 
Egyptian papyrus of: the first century), with others not unworthy of note. All 
this I communicated to Constantius, and afterwards to my spiritual father, 
Callistratus at Alexandria. 

“¢ You have thus a short and clear account of the Codex Simonideios, which 
Professor Tischendorf, when at Sinai, contrived, I know not how, to carry 
away; and, going to St. Petersburg, published his discovery there under the 
name of the Codex Sinaiticus. When, about two years ago, | saw the first fac- 
similes of Tischendorf, which were put into my hand at Liverpool, by Mr. New- 
ton, a friend of Dr. Tregelles, 1 at once recognized my own work, as I imme- 
diately told him. 

“©The above is a true statement of the origin and history of the famous 
Codex Siniaticus, which Professor Tischendorf has foisted on the learned world 
as a MS. of the fourth century. I have now only one or two remarks to make. 
The name of the professional caligraphist to the monastery at St. Panteleemon 
was Dionysius; the name of the monk who was sent by the Patriarch Constan- 
tius to convey the volume from the island of Antigonus to Sinai was Germanus. 
The volume, whilst in my possession, was seen by many persons, and it was 
perused with attention by the Hadji John Prodromos, son of Pappa Prodromos, 
who was a minister of the Greek Church in Trebizond. John Prodromos kept 
a coffee-house in Galatas, Constantinople, and probably does so still. The note 
from the Patriarch Constantius, acknowledging the receipt of the MSS., toge- 
ther with 25,000 piastres, sent to me by Constantius as a benediction, was 
brought to me by the deacon Hilarion. All the persons thus named are, I 
believe, still alive, and could bear witness to the truth of my statement. 

‘“« ¢ Of the internal evidence of the MSS. I shall not now speak. Any person 
learned in paleography ought to be able to tell at once that it is a MS. of the . 
present age. But I may just note that my uncle Benedict corrected the MS. in 
many places, and as it was intended to be re-copied, he marked many letters 
which he purposed to have illuminated. The corrections in the handwriting of 
my uncle, I can, of course, point out; as also those of Dionysius the caligraphist. 
In various places I marked in the margin the initials of the different MSS. from 
which I had taken certain passages and readings. These initials appear to 
have greatly bewildered Professor Tischendorf, who has invented several highly 
ingenious methods of accounting for them. Lastly, I declare my ability to 
point to two distinct pages in the MS., though I have not seen it for years, in 
which is contained the most unquestionable proof of its being my writing. 

‘“«¢ In making this statement, 1 know perfectly well the consequences I shall 
bring upon myself ; but I have so long been accustomed to calumny, that I 
have grown indifferent to it; and I now solemnly declare that my only motive 
for publishing this letter is to advance the cause of truth, and protect sacred 
letters from imposition. 

‘““*In conclusion, you must permit me to express my sincere regret that, 
whilst the many valuable remains of antiquity in my possession are frequently 
attributed to my own hands, the one poor work of my youth is set down by a 
gentleman who enjoys a great reputation for learning, as the earliest copy of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

*C. Simonmes.’ ” 





To the foregoing, the following answers were printed in the Literary 
Churchman, of January 1st, and we reprint them from copies kindly 
supplied by Mr. Wright himself :— 


THE “ SINAITIC” MS. 


- “ The ability and sincerity of the learned writer of the following letter demand 
that he should have a fair hearing. We cheerfully print it, wishing only that 
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truth may be ascertained. We only correct one passage, viz., as to the name of 
the Archimandrite ; in the letter addressed to us, it is ‘‘ Porrhyrius.” 4 


‘70 THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ LITERARY CHURCHMAN.’ 


“ Sir,—In your evident anxiety to mete out justice to both Simonides and 
Tischendorf, 1 venture to think that in your pon of Dec. 16, you have been a 
little hard upon the latter. You say: ‘ There is an air of improbability in the 
story, both as told by Tischendorf, and by Simonides.’ In your version of the 
story as told by Tischendorf, there are some points which make it appear more 
improbable than when told in his own words. You lay great stress upon the 
fact that the Codex Siniaticus contains the whole Bible complete: ‘ The broadly- 
suspicious circumstance is, that the entire and unmutilated Bible is here first 
discovered—no manuscript hitherto had been heard of without an omission, 
without a flaw. Its very perfection is a difficulty.’ The writer of these sen- 
tences could surely not have been aware of the condition of the MS. as described 
by its discoverer. [Our writer refers to the former papers in this Journal for 
the unintelligible statement; and we must do the same.—Ep. L. C.] The 
Codex Sinaiticus, so far from being a perfect MS. of the whole Bible, contains 
only 345} leaves, out of upwards of 700, of which it originally consisted. The 
Codex Frederico-Augustanus consists of 43 leaves of the same MS. All the rest 
is lost. The broad suspicion arising from the perfection of the MS. is therefore 
at once removed. The defects of the Codex Sinaiticus may be more accurately 
stated thus. The whole of the Pentateuch, the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, and 1 Chr. i.—ix., xix. 18—end, are wanting, 
as are 2 Chron., part of Ezra, part of the Lamentations, and the whole of Eze- 
kiel, Daniel, Hosea, Amos and Micah. I am quoting from memory, but I 
believe this statement to be nearly correct. While, however, the perfect con- 
dition of the MS. is no longer a cause of suspicion against 'Tischendorf, its actual 
condition tells very strongly against Simonides, I will not go through all the 
points advanced in my letters to the Guardian, published on Nov. 5 and Dee. 10, 
to which Simonides has not replied; but I will call your attention to one fact 
only. Simonides says that the MS. which he wrote was left with the Patriarch 
Constantius in August, 1841; that, in 1846, when at the island of Antigonus, he 
found it had been sent to the Library of Mount Sinai some time previously ; and 
that he himself saw it at the last-mentioned place in 1852. And what account 
does he give of its appearance then? He says: ‘I found it much altered— 
having an older appearance than it ought to have. The dedication to the 
Emperor Nicholas, placed at the beginning of the book, had been removed.’ If 
the MS. which Simonides saw and recognized for his own had been the same 
as the Codex Sinaiticus, he could not have described its condition in these words. 
This was, be it remembered, eight years after 'Tischendorf had carried off 43 
leaves, of which, at the time of writing to the Guardian of Sept. 3, Simonides 
knew nothing. We first hear of this on his side of the question from the letter 
of Kallinikos, who insinuates that Tischendorf mutilated the MS. during the 
absence of the librarian, and stole the leaves which he tore out. You will 
observe that the charge against Tischendorf has changed its complexion. It 
was at first a charge of ignorance. Tischendorf, mistaking a MS. of the nine- 
teenth century for one of the fourth, was about to involve the learned world of 
Europe in the results of his error. But, since the letter of Kallinikos, the charge 
has assumed a different character. Tischendorf is no longer the victim of his 
own want of judgment, but a daring impostor, who, knowing this MS. to be the 
work of Simonides, palms it off as a work of the highest antiquity, having first 
obtained possession of it by means which are not obscurely hinted at as infa- 
mously dishonest. 

‘“* You appear to consider, Sir, that the question is a balance of improbabilities, 
and that the improbability of either story is one of degree only ; that both stories 
are improbable, and one is but slightly more so than the other. I will ask you, 





« I have seen the original, and it is ‘‘ Porhyrius,” as plainly as possible.-- 
W. A. W 
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then, to take Tischendorf’s own account of his discovery of the MS., and com- 

are it with the tale of Simonides. In May, 1844, Tischendorf found in the 

onastery of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, some loose leaves of a very ancient 
MS., which the monks allowed him to take away, and which he published in 
1846, as the Codex Friderico-Augustanus. On the same occasion he saw a 
larger bundle of loose leaves, which he recognized as a part of the same MS., 
but which he could not prevail upon the monks to part with. He told them of 
its value, and advised them to preserve it carefully. On a subsequent visit, in 
1853, he made enquiry for the portion which he had left, but could find no trace 
of it, and came to the conclusion that it had been carried to Europe. 1t was 
seen, in 1846, at Mount Sinai, by the Archimandrite Porphyrius—not ‘ Porrhy- 
rius,’ as you have printed his name. In 1859, Tischendorf again went to Mount 
Sinai, and in a conversation with the steward of the monastery, the latter 
informed him of an ancient MS. which was in the possession of the monks, and, 
to Tischendorf’s surprise and delight, produced the very fragment which he had 
seen 15 years before, and which he had given up for lost. It was wrapped in a 
cloth and entirely disintegrated, the leaves being loose and in many cases torn. 
He begged permission of the monks to copy it, and the permission was given on 
condition of obtaining the archbishop’s consent. On Tischendorf’s arrival at 
Cairo the necessary consent was obtained, the MS. was forwarded to him there, 
and a copy of it made. It ultimately came into the possession of the Emperor 
of Russia. I confess, Sir, that this account does not seem to me on the face of 
it to be highly improbable. There is a tinge of romance about the re-discovery 
of the missing fragment, but this is not without parallel in the annals of archo- 
logy. In two points you have not been fair to 'Tischendorf. He ‘ acknowledges,’ 
you say, ‘that it had been the intention of the monks to present the MS. to the 
Emperor of Russia.’ If you refer to his Notitia Codicis Sinaitici, you will find 
that he first suggested to them the idea of presenting it. Again, you say, 
‘Tischendorf gained permission to copy the MS. for publication; having, as we 
suppose, published the former part, without permission.’ As the monks had 
allowed him to carry away the former part, there was no necessity for him to 
obtain permission to copy it, and therefore I think the insinuation contained in 
the last clause of your sentence might have been spared. 

‘* Now let me call your attention to the statement of Simonides. It amounts 
to this. In Nov. 1839, I, Constantine Simonides, being then 15 years of age, 
went to the monastery of St. Panteleemon, on Mount Athos, of which my uncle 
Benedict was the spiritual head. Between that time and the death of my uncle, 
in August, 1840, I occupied myself in the following manner. I studied the 
MSS. of the monastery, for the purpose of acquiring the first principles of the 
art of calligraphy, and I made such progress in this, that I volunteered to under- 
take a task from which the professional caligrapher to the monastery shrank, 
on account of its difficulty. This was a copy of the Old and New Testament, 
with the Epistle of Barnabas and the first part of the Shepherd of Hermas, in 
uncial characters on vellum. At the same time I studied theology under my 
uncle (see Life of Simonides, by C. Stewart), and assisted him in deciphering 
and copying some ancient MSS. which had recently come into his possession. 
For this purpose (not, as Simonides had said before, for the purpose of writing 
the Codex Sinaiticus), he taught me paleography. My uncle had injured his 
eyes by poring over these MSS. (not by collating the Moscow edition of the 
Old and New Testaments), and employed me to continue his work. All this 
happened in the few months which elapsed between Nov. 1839 and August 
1840, at which time I was only 15 years old. 

“ Thus far, I submit to you, Sir, the story of Simonides abounds with impro- 
babilities. Let us follow his account of the MS. It was left with the Patriarch 
Constantius, for transmission to Mount Sinai, some time in August, 1841, to be 
kept there till Simonides could recopy it. In two years and a half the monks 
had torn it to pieces, and it was found, in May, 1844, in the condition described 
above by Tischendorf. But it is not from Simonides himself that we hear of 


_ Tischendorf’s visit. This we learn from the ubiquitous Kallinikos, who was 


‘on the spot.’ Simonides could have known nothing of it, or he would not 
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have spoken of the MS., as he says he saw it in 1852, when nearly half of it had 
disappeared. In fact, I have good reason to believe that Simonides was totally 
ignorant of the existence of the Codex Friderico-Augustanus till the month of 
October in the present year (1862). 

“« Next comes upon the scene that wonder of wonders, the Hieromonachos 
Kallinikos, who has cosmopolitan sympathies of no ordinary kind, and is a con- 
stant reader of the Guardian and Literary Churchman. Here, Sir, is another of 
the many improbabilities which meet us at every step in the statement of the 
case as it comes from Simonides and his admirers. Simonides makes an asser- 
tion with regard to his share in the transcription of the ‘Codex Sinaiticus, 
which has this feature, in common with a true narrative, that it contains man 
circumstantial details. . But in the face of the glaring improbabilities wit 
which, at the same time, it abounds, these details are of no worth whatever; 
and no appeals to Greek coffee-housekeepers in Constantinople can give weight 
or credibility to an account which itself contains so many elements of a doubtful 
nature. At this crisis, Kallinikos comes to the rescue. And who is Kallinikos? 
We infer from his own account that he takes in ene is not quite fairly stated 
by Mr. Wright. The Hieromonk hardly implies that.—Eb. L. C.] the Guardian 
and Literary Churchman, and that he is a Greek monk. Furthermore, his 
veracity is attested by Simonides himself. More improbabilities again. A 
Greek monk at Alexandria, of whom no one can give any account, a constant 
reader of the Guardian and Literary Churchman, comes forward, and, to rescue 
his friend’s character, delivers himself of a secret which he has carried in his 
breast for eighteen years and more—the secret of Tischendorf’s delinquencies. 
Kallinikos is the very model of a witness. He gives evidence on all the points 
that Simonides himself had brought forward. He saw Simonides writing the 
MS., knew of its delivery to the patriarch Constantius, and knew, moreover, the 
name of the monk who carried it to Mount Sinai, as well as the name of the 
monk who collated it, with other MSS. there. He saw Tischendorf with it in 
his hands in May, 1844, and knew that he tore some of the leaves out, and stole 
them without scruple; and, finally, that he deluded the monks by false promises 
to part with the MS., without any intention of carrying these promises into 
effect. He insinuates, moreover, that the leaf containing the signature of 
Simonides disappeared after the MS. had been in Tischendorf’s hands. 

“ T wish, Sir, you had deferred the publication of this letter of Kallinikos till 
you had ascertained more about him. What will be the result of your enquiries? 
I think I can hazard a shrewd guess. The strong improbability that a Greek 
monk at Alexandria should interest himself in a discussion which is going on in 
the English newspapers; that he should come forward in the very nick of time, 
and give precisely the evidence that Simonides wanted ; that he should have 
been an eye-witness to all the most important scenes in the history of the MS.; 
that he should know more of its fortunes than Simonides did on Sept. 3, and 
exactly so much, and no more, than he knew on the 7th of October, constitutes, 
to my mind, a series of difficulties which are scarcely explicable on the supposi- 
tion that Kallinikos has a real existence, but which are easily solved by another 
and very palpable hypothesis. 

val | will leave you to decide whether of these two statements, that made by 
Tischendorf, or that made by Simonides, carries with it the greater amount of 
improbability. The issue of this dispute will leave one or other of these men 
with the imputation of being a common rogue. We must have in this case 
stronger evidence than the bare word of a Greek monk, though supported by 
semi-blasphemous appeals to the Almighty, and threats of the day of judgment. 

“ T remain, Sir, yours faithfully, W. A. Wricur. 
‘“« Trinity College, Cambridge, 26 Dec., 1862.” 





‘““T) THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ LITERARY CHURCHMAN.’ 
“ Sir,—You have done a good work in printing the original text of the 
letter of Callinicus in your last number, as translations are seldom to be re- 
lied on. 
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“ I make no apology for pointing out several, more or less important, mis- 
takes in that which you have placed before your readers, premising that 1 have 
not seen the letter in the Guardian to which you allude, as in some respects 
different from your own copy. 

“In the first sentence yiwéoxere is imperative; ‘know ye,’ not ‘you are 
aware,’ and there should be a comma, not a full stop, before @xovow a&AnPas, 
those words depending on dcamep, etc. For émmévnra read érmévnre. 

“¢ Injury to the Church must accrue from all this, even (?) from the evidently 
numerous corrections of the MS.’—évexa tav kata déknow ToAAGY abTod Si0pOdcewr. 
Itake dipldces to be emendations of the vulgar text supplied by the MS., 
which, if it be a modern one, are only corrections katd dé«now, specie magis 
quam re, and therefore a great injury to the Church. 

“* Owing to the death of the head of the monastery.” You have printed rod 
@clovrov (sic.) No doubt ‘ the head of the monastery,’ Benedict, is meant ; but 
rod Gelov Tov is ‘ of his uncle.’ 

“* Whose subordinate still lives in Athos, to attest the writer.” I am not 
sufficiently versed in Greek monastic arrangements to say what is meant by 
$ éroraxtds; but I am inclined to think that the other words émayyeAAduevos 
tov KaAALypapoy are equivalent to éx. Thy KadArypagixhy, ‘ professing the art of 
calligraphy.’ 

“+ Tore off (améonace, abstracted ; see the last paragraph but one), a small 
part of it privately, and went his way as if nothing had happened,’—ai &wnardev 
avevéxAntos. The last words mean, | think, got away undisturbed, as a success- 
ful burglar (pace Tischendorfii) might be said to do. 

“* He perpetrated this great wrong without scruple,’—tyvev rijs adelas Twéds ; 
ie., without the leave of any one. I have not a modern Greek dictionary at hand, 
but I have seen examples in good Greek authors nearly approaching to this use 
of &ea. Thus the Scholiast on Philostr. Heroic, p. 6, explains cvyxwpeiv by 
BSeay Siddva.? 

“¢T have thought it my duty, wnasked.” It may appear hereafter that this 
testimonial of Callinicus was not unasked ; it is well to 5 that he does not 
say that it was. The free rendering of the words is, ‘I have thought it my 
bounden duty.’ 

“In the Guardian, of Dec. 10, Mr. W. A. Wright remarks, sneeringly, on 
the wonderful coincidence of Callinicus being on the spot, when Tischendorf 
visited Mount Sinai in 1844, and again at his second visit in 1853.¢ But I can- 
not see anything like this in the letter, as printed by you. The writer only 
says, in conclusion, that he knows all these things é« rod wAnolov; that is, I 
suppose, either intimately, or from my residing in the vicinity. 

‘One word more. Simonides speaks of ‘a copy of the Moscow edition of 
both Testaments, published and presented to the Greeks by the illustrious 
brothers Zosimas.’ Upon which you asked— Is it impossible to ascertain so 
simple a point as whether the Moscow booksellers, Zosimas, sent a copy of the 
Moscow Bible to the Greeks for their use ?’ This is a misunderstanding of 
Simonides’ words. The brothers Zosimas were not booksellers, but wealthy 
Russian merchants, who, having obtained leave from the Holy Synod, at their 
own cost published an edition of the Greek Bible at Moscow, thus presenting it 
to the Greek Church. 

“ T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“* FREDERICK FiExp. 

“ Reepham Rectory, Dec. 23, 1862.” 





> « A curious illustration of this use of the word &e:a, as well as of Callinicus’s 
Oewrrots Kad aDeutrois uéoors is given by Mr. Scrivener, Codex Augiensis, p. lxxix. 
‘ Mihi vero [Tischendorfius loquitur| estate anni 1843, cum concessum esset 
aliquos codicis (Vat. 2066) versus facsimili exprimere contigit ut in conficiendo 
facsimili variantes lectiones omnes editioni mez Lipsiensi adscriberem.’ ” 
-¢ He says he saw the MS, in T.’s hands, therefore he must have been on the 
spot.—W. A. W. 
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On Jan. 14th the Guardian published a whole series of communica- 
tions to the following effect :— 
“M. SIMONIDES. 


“ Sir,—The originals of the four letters from Kallinikos, which Simonides for- 
wards to you for publication, are in my possession, as he has handed them to me, 
to preserve for the inspection of any gentleman who may incline to examine 
them. I have myself given them very minute examination, and, as far as my 
experience in such matters goes, I have no hesitation in pronouncing them to 
be the genuine productions of some one person, and to have been written at the 
respective dates assigned to them. Three of them bear postmarks correspond- 
ing with the MS. dates; the fourth has been transmitted in an envelope. The 
handwriting is very much cramped and contracted, so as to be in places almost 
illegible, but I think you may rely on the translation as literal and accurate. 

“In conclusion, I wish distinctly to remark that I simply hold these letters 
for the inspection of the curious in such matters, and of those interested in the 
question of the authenticity of the Codex Sinaiticus, and that whilst I have 
given my closest and most minute attention to the examination of their external 
appearance, I do not wish to be understood as taking any part in the controversy, 
but would request those who have ridiculed the statements of Simonides to come 
and inspect for themselves these documents, which form, I imagine, if they are 
what they profess to be, an important link in the evidence. 

“ Joun Ersor Hopexi.” 
“ Hayman’s Green, West Derby, Liverpool, Jan. 3, 1863.” 





“ Sir,—Facts are stubborn things, and one simple fact, which I happen to be 
in a position to establish, knocks down the beautiful theory of fraud and false- 
hood at the hands of Simonides which your correspondent Mr. W. A. Wright 
has so generously sought to establish in his letter to you of December 10th, 
which I have seen to-day for the first time. Mr. Wright ‘has reason to believe 
that Simonides first became aware of the existence of the Codex Frederico- 
Augustanus on the 7th of October of the present year (1862),’ and thereupon 
goes into arguments to prove that Simonides (whom he assumes, with a candour 
worthy of the rest of his letter, to be one with Kallinikos) had time to transmit 
this ‘ newly acquired fact’ to Alexandria and for it to be returned, etc. Alas! for 
Mr. W. A. Wright and his ‘reasons to believe.’ Simonides first saw the fac- 
similes of the Codex Frederico-Augustanus at my house in the spring of 1861— 
some twenty months before the date so kindly set down for his first view by 
your correspondent. Itis only the accident of my being acquainted with the 
fact that Simonides had seen and studied the Codex at that period which rescues 
him from the maliciously ingenious reasoning of Mr. Wright. So much for that 
gentleman, his reasons, and his conclusions. Ex pede Herculum. 

‘T am no ‘thick and thin’ partisan of Simonides. I should expose any fraud 
of his which I might detect with as unsparing a hand as Mr. Wright himself; 
but I will not see the public misled by such unscrupulous special pleading as 
that of your correspondent without calling attention to the fallacy, and to the 
animus which prompts it. “ Joun Exvior Hopexin.” 

“ West Derby, Jan. 3, 1863.” 





“ Sir,—Every one must admire the fair and impartial remarks appended to 
the letter which you did me the honour to publish on the 10th of December 1862. 
It is not my fault that I have not sooner replied to your insinuations of complicity 
with Kallinikos. 

“In the month of November I forwarded to my friend Mr. Scott, in Man- 
chester, for translation, my reply to the letter of Mr. Wright of 5th of November, 
and with it a copy of one of the letters of Kallinikos, which I send you to-day 
for publication. 

“] have only this day received a portion of the translation of my reply, and 
that of the letter has not come to hand at all, so that I am indebted to another 
hand for its appearance even as early as the present time. 
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“Tf you will refer to the original you will find that Kallinikos (who certainly 
knows not a word of English) never asserts that he ‘read in the Guardian my 
letter, but that ‘he has read what your journal was the means of making known 
to the world.’ The way in which this came about is very simple. 1 wrote to 
Kallinikos giving him a copy of my original Greek letter from which the English 
translation which appeared in your journal was made, and appended the strip 
containing the article in English. You will see by the subjoined letter what 
was his reply, and why I wrote to you to ask if his letter had been received, as 
also I did to the Times and Literary Churchman, but am still without reply from 
those papers. My early connexion with Kallinikos will be, in degree, ascertained 
by reference to his own letters. It is not for me to bring witnesses to the re- 
spectability of a man well known in his own country, and whom I have not 
brought forward as a witness, but who has written to you on his own responsi- 
bility. It is not on secondary evidence, but on that of the Codex itself, that I 
rely: but as his name has been associated with mine, it is right that the public 
should know what I am able to shew them of his acquaintance with the history 
of the Codex. 

“It is quite evident that Mr. W. A. Wright does not know anything of the 
subjects about which he writes, as his arguments are as weak as they are mali- 
cious. I reserve my reply to him till next week, having already trespassed 
largely on your space. If I had a good knowledge of the English language, 
neither he nor any one else would have reason to complain of the tardiness of 
my replies, but the necessity for translation causes great delay, and engenders 
many errors. “*C, SImonmpEs.”” 

“ Liverpool, Jan. 3, 1863.” , 


“Extract from a letter dated Smyrna, 5 (17) Aug., 1858 :— 

“6, , . These also send thee greeting: the Deacon Hilarion, and thy friends 
Nicander and Niphon, who lent thee the Books of Esdras at the time when thou 
wast preparing in Athos, at the exhortation of my uncle, the present (of the 
Holy Scriptures) to the 4 Emperor Nicholas. They also wished’ to know 
whether the work was finished, and given to the Emperor, and whether thou 
wert suitably requited for it; because they had no certain knowledge about 
these matters. 1 told them all about it, and how the manuscript in question is 
now in Mount Sinai, and how thy indifference (forgive me, my son, for this true 
statement of mine) frustrated the original intention. I certified them that this 
MS. of the Scriptures is still preserved in Sinai (as thou also knowest), because 
I saw it there with my own eyes when I was in the Monastery of St. Catherine 
in 1845 in the month of July, and handled it with my own hands, and found it 
very defective, and somewhat changed ; and when I asked the reason, I understood 
from Gabriel, the keeper of the treasures, that his predecessor had given the 
manuscript to a German, who visited the monastery in 1844 in the month of 
May, and who having had the MS. in his hands several days, secretly removed 
a part of it; and went away during the time that the librarian lay ill, afflicted 
with a typhoid fever. Nothing more could I learn about it, but I hope (if God 
will) to go next year again into Egypt, and thence to Sinai, when I shall search 
into all things, and send the result for thy information and that of thy friends. 

“«* Farewell, my son, and pardon the garrulity of an old man.—Thy Spiritual 
Father, “¢ 4) Kariinikos Hizromonacuos.’” 


“‘ Having seen in the Standard of Monday, May 23, 1859, an account of the 
discovery at Mount Sinai, I wrote to Kallinikos on the subject, and received 
from him a letter on which unfortunately I cannot now lay my hand, but which 
I will publish if I should hereafter find it. This letter, however, not being suffi- 
ciently explicit, especially as regards the identification of the ‘newly found’ 





6 Note of Translator.—I have translated the words—émbupoiow, va ywode- 
kwow, wished to know: ovdty BéBaov yweoxovow, had no certain knowledge; 
although the verbs are in the present tense, because the sense seems to demand 
such a rendering.” 
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Codex with my own, I wrote to him again for a more circumstantial statement, 
which he gave in the following letter. C. §. 


“* + Dear Son in the Lord, Simonides, Grace be to thee and peace from the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, One God. é 

«That master and pupil of all guile and all wickedness, the German Tischen- 
dorf, has unexpectedly rushed into thy net: for having inspected in the common 
library (where it was found a short time ago, and where it was placed by thy 
spiritual father Callistratus when he went to Alexandria) the Codex which thou 
wrotest at Athos, some twenty-two years ago, as a present to the deceased 
Emperor of Russia, Nicholas I., at the request of thy wise and distinguished 
uncle Benedict, and subsequently, going to Constantinople after his death, gavest 
unfinished to the blessed patriarch Constantius, who sent it to Mount Sinai b 
the Monk Germanus of Sinai, whom thou knowest, and which was afterwards 
given to the Hieromonachus Callistratus to be compared with the three old 
Codices of the sacred Scriptures (which thou knowest, and which are kept in 
the treasury), and was then disregarded because thou didst not make thy ap- 
pearance at the proper time in Mount Sinai to transcribe it, according to the 
earnest wish of the patriarch ; he has proclaimed it as genuine, and as the oldest 
of all the known Codices in Europe of the Old and New Testaments. 

“* Alas for the palwographical knowledge of such as he! And if, O my son, 
the sages of Western Europe take knowledge of and criticize matters in the 
same fashion as Tischendorf, the shallow leader of Leipsic, I must say that no 
true critcism or sound judgment in antiquarian matters remains there. This 
manuscript then being thus estimated (as very old) by the German Tischendorf, 
was snatched away from the monastery, was afterwards transferred to Cairo, 
and after a few days was lent to Tischendorf, by the mediation of the Russian 
consul in Egypt. And it is said that the restoration of the Codex after its publi- 
cation was guaranteed by the Russian ambassador in Constantinople. But I do 
not believe in any promise of the ambassador or the consul for the restoration of 
the Codex, and even if they did promise it, I do not believe that they would ever 
restore it to the monastery of Sinai. I judge from previous events. ‘Fora 
Russian official (as the proverb says), a liar, and a thief, are synonymous.” But 
let others treat of all this, as also of the arrangements, just or unjust made by 
the Russian consul and the guileful Tischendorf for the accomplishment of their 
purposes. I am not surprised at any of the circumstances, but only at the fact 
that this Codex, recent as it was, and thy handiwork, was ascribed to the fourth 
century. Here is a miracle forsooth, and yet people sneer at us for believing 
miracles! This Codex, my son, I saw several times, and particularly three of 
the acrostics which thou shewedst me at Athos when I overlooked thee in that 
pleasant writing-room of thine. The first reads thus—K. SipolBov xelp émepa- 
iwoé us; the second—K. A. @ Siuwvidov’ Maxeddvos tpyov Oedpeoroy eiul; and the 
third—ZimwvfSov 7d Sdrov Eprov. I also saw the fourth and fifth, but do not re- 
member them now; and also caligraphic symbols, and especially the numerous 
corrections, and corrections again of these, and annotations both of thyself and 
of thy uncle, bf which I recognized thy work; but I said nothing to any one, 
nor shall I speak of the matter till thou shalt request me; and for this reason 
have hastened to give thee the information in the present letter. 

‘The Codex in question, as we are now quite certain, was transported to St. 
Petersburgh to be published, and its antiquity was established by the learned 
there. Now we shall see whether they will endorse the vain talking of Tischen- 
dorf, whom I have myself seen and conversed with four times, and whom I 
found superficial in all things, and quite ignorant of the language of our immortal 
ancestors. He only chatters mechanically the Scriptures, and understands their 
meaning by Latin versions, and not at sight ; so that every ancient Greek work 
which has not been translated is considered by him as hard to understand, and 
is set down by him as being in the common Greek tongue, which the foolish 





* “Thus in the letter of Callinicos, but in the MS. K. A. 4. Syuwvldov rod 
Maxeddvos, «.7.A., as the facsimiles in my possession shew.” 
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critics have christened Romaic. And the questions which have been most 
clearly settled (about Greek eam -y hy) he is quite unacquainted with. In a 
simple word, he deceived the world by his reputation, as thou hast before re- 
marked. Now, it is thy business to prove and proclaim the man’s real character, 
and to shew how different it is from what it appears to be. 

“ Farewell, O son in the Lord, and fight the good fight, and write to me 
sometimes, that we may hear of =| good deeds in behalf of our nation, and our 
mother the Church, from their author, the faithful son of his country, and not 
from others. 

“¢ Alexandria, 9 (O.8.) November of the year 1861. 

«Thy sincere and hearty well-wisher in the Lord, 
+ Katuinixos Hizromonacuos. 

“«P.§.—Remark this also, that the same man came on another occasion to 
the monastery of Mount Sinai in the year 1844, in the month of May, and there 
saw thy Codex, and secretly abstracted many leaves (as I wrote to thee long 
ago) and went away undisturbed, because, unfortunately, the librarian, who 
only could have reproved and exposed his wickedness, lay seriously ill, and de- 
parted shortly after to his rest in heaven.—Thine, KALLINIKOs. 

‘‘* Markos and Dorotheos and Joasaph salute thee; they are going to-morrow 
to Jerusalem, and thence to Damascus. I have received all thy books, and have 
given them to thy friends, therefore be at ease on that question. When art 
thou coming to Egypt? Thou knowest that thy presence is urgently required. 
Come quickly, I entreat thee again, for we are on the eve of great affairs, as thou 
well knowest. In great haste.’” 


“In reply to my letter enclosing the Greek version of my letter to the 
Guardian :— 

“Extract from a letter dated 5 ‘ee: November, Alexandria :— 

“¢ + My son Simonides, well-beloved in the Lord—I have perused the 
translation, or rather the Greek original, of thy letter to the Editor of the 
Guardian concerning the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, and I applaud thy love of truth. 
But I am sorry that thou hast omitted many circumstances not essential to the 
subject, and I fear, on account of the brevity of thy narration, true though it be, 
there will be many conjectures amongst those who are doubtful of the truth of 
the matter. I myself also have written, as an eye-witness, to some of the jour- 
nals of London concerning this question, among others to the Guardian, to whom 
I wrote as follows. 

“Here follows the text of the Guardian.] 

“* Thus 1 wrote to the Editor of the Guardian, and in almost similar terms 
to the others, copies of which letters I have by me, and will send to thee if they 
should refuse to publish them (which, however, I can hardly believe); so that 
thou mayst publish them thyself. Farewell, my son, and inform me of current 
events.—Thy spiritual Father, 

“+--+ Kanuintkos HizRoMONACHOS. 

“¢ Alexandria, 5 (17) November, 1862. 

“*My Son in the Lord, Simonides—Yesterday, the 5th November ww of 
the present year I wrote to thee concisely, in which letter I copied my letter to 
the Guardian, and I hope that thou wilt receive it safely, for I directed it as 
thou didst instruct me. To-day it seems to me best to send thee my letter to 
the London Times, and to the Literary Churchman, that thou mayest have it in 
thy hands, for who knows what a ‘a may bring forth? So here follow the 
copies, and first that of the letter to the Times. [Here follow copies of two 
letters from Kallinicos to the Times and Literary Churchman.] Thus, O faithful 
child of thy country, runs my letter to the Literary Churchman, wherefore, I beg 
thee, be earnest for their solilection, that thou mayest obtain a copy, and com- 
pare it with the copy in thy hands. Andif it be incorrectly translated, and then 
peeehed, let me know, or else do thou publish the real text of my letter in 

reek, and send me a copy of the journal; but let it be quickly, for in the new 
year (God willing) I shall go to Jerusalem, and thence to Damascus, because 
the Roman Catholics and the followers of Mohammed have some evil schemes 
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against us. But I will write to thee again from Jerusalem, and send thee the 

copy of the inscriptions from Bostre, and Syria, and Palestine. Farewell again 

and many times, my son in the Lord, and fight the good fight, and write to thy 

spiritual father. “6 4) Katiinikos Hizromonacnos, 
“¢ Alexandria, 6 November, 1862.’” 


“A long postscript follows, containing accounts of inscriptions discovered 
in the precincts of St. Sabba in Alexandria, which has no bearing on the subjects 
mentioned in the body of the letter.” 


On Jan. 21, came out another lengthened series :— 


“ The Sinaitic Codex is not ancient, but modern.—To the Editor of the Guar- 
dian.—Sir, having lately read what the ardent defender of the error of Professor 
'Tischendorf wrote on the 5th of November last in the Guardian, I felt surprised 
at the writer’s lack of judgment and discernment. For he swallows a camel and 
strains ata gnat. He swallows at a gulp the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, which is 
entirely modern, possessing no claim to antiquity, along with the false assertions 
and calumnies of the famous Tischendorf. The chronological errors of the 
biographers of Simonides, the synoptic narratives and obscure explanations of 
his accusers, even typographical errors, the gentleman swallows to enable him 
to ward off the main point of the truth at issue by means of such puerile objec- 
tions. He succeeds in this, it seems, to the satisfaction of the abettors of the 
deceptive invention of the celebrated Tischendorf. I should despise a writer 
evidencing such a character, but, inasmuch as he has signed his letter, I deem 
it my duty to answer him, the better to expose his want of information. First, 
I say that my revered parents are happily still alive, and say that I was born in 
the year 1820, November the 5th, on Sunday, the sixth hour before noon. This 
circumstance is confirmed by the certificate of the priest who baptised me, who 
still lives, a worthy abbot in the monastery of the Taxiarchs in the island of 
Syme, which is erected in the ancient town called Aigle, and commonly named 
Michael. This certificate is countersigned by the Senators of the island of Syme, 
and sealed with the seal of the island, and signed also by the Austrian agent 
resident there. This certificate, with other documents confirming all I say, I 
am ready to shew to any one who desires to see them. In the face of such 
evidence not another word need be said. 

“ T was named at baptism Constantine Leonidas Photios, and while still a 
child, was committed by my parents to learned men for instruction. Residing 
from boyhood in the house with my learned masters, by whom I was systema- 
tically instructed, and especially applying myself with great diligence, I soon 
justified the hopes of my respected parents and celebrated instructors. ‘For I 
will speak the truth, and shall not be ashamed,’ according to the Apostle. At 
twelve years of age I was called young Stelokopes, because, like Polimon, I 
passed my time with the stones, occupying my leisure hours in reading and 
copying the ancient inscriptions of the Aegina collection. Many of these (about 
200) I copied exactly, and presented my work to one of my teachers, Gregorius 
Constantas, on his birthday. He accepted them most kindly, kissed me many 
times, called me young Stelokopes, and made me a present of books, especially 
of those which he had published in Vienna, one of which, The Letters of Synesius, 
was issued in 1792. I have preserved it carefully till now, and it contains the 
following presentation note:—‘ To Constantine Simonides, the young Stelokopes, 
good and honourable youth, obedient, most studious and skilful copyist of the 
Antiquities of Aegina, this book is presented as a gift by his master Gregorius 
Constantas, Aegina, the year of salvation 1832, January 31st.’ 

‘*T was also called the golden caligraphic pen, because I transcribed the rules 
of the college at Aegina in golden letters, and ornamented them with some 
devices. I also wrote caligraphic exercises for the instruction of my college 
companions ; not only this, but on the death of Charilaos, our teacher of cali- 
graphy, I succeeded him with the approbation of the directors of the college, 
although still very young. I also transcribed the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes in 
ancient characters, and declaimed them successfully at the public examinations, 
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for which I was designated Demosthenic Rhyme, by Philetairos, Professor of 
Literature. I was also called Euclid’s Compasses by Rhega, Professor of 
Mathematics, an embodied Genius by my uncle, an extraordinary Phenomenon 
by the Patriarch Constantius, Cheirographodephet by the Editors of the Tele- 

raphs of the Bosphorus, Chalkenteros by the Messenger of the Byzantines, 
{n efatigable mind and pen by my companions, Lynceus by Dindorf, Hand of 
Daedalus by the Editors of the Athena, published at Athens, and by many others 
of whom it is needless to speak at present. Alexander V. Humboldt named me 
‘a oe enigma and indissoluble Gordian knot,’ as C. Stewart, the journals— 
the Dial, January 17, 1862, and Bath Chronicle, March 13, 1862, report. 

“On this account, then, some persons endeavoured to solve the enigma and 
untie the Gordian knot, but unfortunately rendered it still more difficult by 
accepting, as a solution of the question, rumours and unfounded assertions. 

“Some of these also undertook to write my history during my lifetime—first, 
Professor Tischendorf; secondly, a certain Lycourgos, for a long time a spy of 
Tischendorf, living upon me; thirdly, a certain German, who had become a 
mercenary slave of Tischendorf; and, fourthly, Mr. Charles Stewart, who under- 
took his work for truth’s sake, but said nought to me of it until it had been sent 
to press, and the greater part already printed; thus even he committed not a 
few errors, for which I hold myself in no degree responsible, any more than for 
those of the other writers, some of whom (deriving their inspiration from sources 
unknown to me) state that I was born on Mount Athos, whereas at Athos no 
women are to be found, neither is a woman allowed, under any pretenee, to visit 
Mount Athos, because this place was consecrated of old by the monks for retire- 
ment. Others say that I am Archbishop of the Island of Rhodes ; some set me 
down as eighty-seven years of age, married, and the father of twenty-four 
children, four feet high, having hands of extraordinary length. Some again say 
that [am from Trebizond, Byzantium, Cappadocia, Odessa, Patara, Acanthus, 
Rhodes, and have a countenance very beautiful, and like the fabulous Narcissus. 
Some write that I am a native of Abyssinia, because I have a very dark com- 
plexion. Each wrote and said what he pleased. 

“Tt is not needful to answer such ridiculous stories, seeing that both friends 
and foes testify unanimously to their being absurd and unfounded. 

‘“ My having presented to some of my friends copies of Mr. Charles Stewart's 
biography of myself is no evidence of its correctness, as Mr. W. A. Wright 
asserts, for I bought with my own money fifty copies of the trifles written 
against me by Lycourgos, inspired by Tischendorf, and other pamphlets written 
against me by his art, and distributed them to my friends and enemies. I have 
acted similarly now, having taken ten copies of the Guardian of the 5th of 
November, containing the letter concerning the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, and 
having presented them to my friends: wherefore if you suppose this to be a con- 
firmation of your letter, I say to you, withdraw from the society of men, for you 
do not possess a sound judgment. And now know, zealous defender of the 
pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, that I will not give an answer to what any one may write 
for or against me, but 1 will defend whatever I have written or shall write in 
Greek, Carian, Lycian, Persian, etc., because these are the only languaves 
unfortunately which I understand, not knowing any of the modern tongues 
accurately. Thus because my treatises, letters, and writings have been com- 
posed in Greek, and afterwards translated, I have been falsely interpreted, often 
indeed in the most trivial mattters, as was the case lately in my letter concerning 
the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, which appeared on the 3rd of September ; for many 
things in my letter had been omitted and many altered, hence occasion was 
given for censure. Such disputes, however, have no importance with regard to 
the principal question at issue. But because some observations of the frivolous 
defenders of the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex would fain lead us to believe that I con- 
templated receding from my statement respecting the genuineness of the manu- 
Script, I am obliged to say briefly the flowing, particularly in reply to Mr 
W..A. Wright. 

_ “First, that my uncle Benedict, being by profession a theologian, and versed 
in twelve languages, intending to publish Both the Old and New Testaments, 
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and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers with exegetic scholia of the ancient 
commentators, and seal to reply to what had been written against the 
Septuagint, began this work while Professor in the College of Cydon in the year 
1784. Having removed to Mount Athos in 1819 for the sake of retirement, and 
embraced the monastic life in the monastery of Esphigmenos, he was named 
Benedict (for surely they who adopt the monastic life ought to change themselves 
and their names as well as their lives), having formerly had two names, Basi- 
laeus and Bessarion. While at Athos he gave himself up particularly to the 
study of the sacred Scriptures. He collected the most ancient MSS. of both 
Testaments and of their commentators, and at considerable expense prepared 
his work for the press. The Greek revolution interfered; he withdrew after a 
little time to the island of Hydra, thence to Cythera, then to Petzaris, and finally 
to Calaurrea, now Paros, where there is a famous monastery of the Virgin, in 
which he remained a long time teaching theology to twelve Greek youths, by 
command of Capo d’Istrias, governor of Greece. After the assassination of the 
, ag he again removed to Mount Athos, where he continued until his 

eath. I was then sojourning at Aegina, and thence set out to Nauplia, thence 
to Syme, Syra, back to Aegina, and other places. I also visited Mount Athos in 
1837, in which year the discovery of the library took place. I remained fourteen 
months at Mount Athos increasing my theological knowledge under my uncle, 
at the same time studying, scientifically, paleography and archeology. 

“When I say scientifically, I do not mean what Mr. Wright understands, 
but what he does not comprehend, and concerning which he is silent. 

“‘ T was taught the means of knowing the ancient MSS. of every period and 
of every nation, their changes from time, also the knowledge of the skins, and 
the chemical preparation of the different writing-inks and the effects of the 
atmospheric changes of the different climates of the world. Further, I acquired 
the knowledge of the preparation of the skins of every city of the ancient nations, 
and such other information as is requisite with regard to the indisputable evi- 
dence both of the spuriousness and genuineness of MSS. of every kind; which 
information it is to be regretted is not possessed by any of the archeologists and 
paleographers of our day, as I was sufficiently assured by many circumstances, 
first - last, and more especially lately when the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex ap- 

eared. 
oe The discovery of the above-mentioned library induced my uncle to establish 
a printing-press at Athos for the dissemination of the various unpublished MSS. 
and those which he was preparing for publication. 

‘For this purpose I was urged by him to go to Athens, and provide there 
everything requisite for printing. I went and eesd myself under the direction 
of A. Caromela for a sufficient time, he being then the first printer in Athens, 
and on this account also some spoke disrespectfully of me. I wrote to my uncle 
from Athens duly, that it was impossible for any one to obtain a proper printing- 
press in Greece, because the Greeks themselves procured from France every requi- 
site for printing. Being assured of this by others also, he recalled me to Athos. 
I sailed from the Pirseus in the month of November, 1839, and landed again at 
Athos for the fifth time. After a few days I undertook the task of transcribing 
the Codex, the text of which, as I remarked before, had many years previously 
been prepared for another purpose. But Benedict, as well as the principals of 


the monastery, wishing to recognize with gratitude the munificence of the. 


Emperor Nicholas on the one hand, and desiring on the other to acquire a print- 
ing-press without expense, and being unable otherwise to effect these purposes, 
decided that a transcript of the sacred Scriptures should be made in the ancient 
style, and presented as a gift to the Emperor Nicholos, and he found that all the 
heads of the monastery perfectly agreed with him. Accordingly, having again 
revised pe books ready for publication, and first Genesis,¢ he gave it to me to 
transcribe. 





a “Dr, Tregelles in the Guardian of August 13 says that in three days only 
he went through the MS. of the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, examined it, compared it 
with other MSS., and copied several parts. This was blindly believed by every 
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“T undertook this work, then, not as a tyro, but as one versed in the ancient 
writing; for before this work, as I have mentioned above, I had written the 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenes in ancient characters, and had copied at twelve years 
of age the ancient inscriptions in the Aegina collection, besides four of the ser- 
vices at Mount Athos, in 1837, in golden letters, ancient and modern, as well as 
the service of St. Pantaleon in golden characters. These services, especially, the 
professional caligraphist of the monastery, Dionysius, could not imitate com- 
pletely, for he was a — but not an archaiographer, and therefore could not 
execute other writing but what he had been taught from boyhood—round and 
clear ———— He was, moreover, unacquainted with the ancient Greek 
language, and altogether ignorant of ornamentation, on which account I often 
wrote the ornamental work, titles and capital letters of works which he trans- 
scribed, for which he usually styled me Chrysographer, so that this good Diony- 
sius had a the work of transcribing the ecclesiastical books—for at Athos 
they generally appreciate written books more than the printed copies which 
come from foreign parts—but he knew not caligraphy properly, although taught 
from childhood. And although I had a peculiar inclination for it, as well as for 
all the fine arts, I never became a professional caligraphist, because I had always 
more important and independent occupations in hand. But I was compelled to 
understand this work—first, to gratify my uncle ; secondly, as no one was there 
at hand at Athos to execute it; and thirdly, which was the most important to 
me, in the hope of obtaining the present of a printing-press. To these motives 
may be added my youthful ambition to become first of all at Mount Athos in the 
profession of caligraphy, which actually came to pass. 

“On account of all these circumstances I undertook the work, and began 
immediately after the resignation of Dionysius to study the principles of cali- 
graphy, as much as was needed. I do not mean that I began then to learn 
caligraphy (as Mr. T. Silke, my translator, has incorrectly interpreted my words), 
but that I learned the art of preparing suitable materials for writing—the proper 
ink, the making of bone pens, the polishing of the skins, the cleaning by chemi- 
cals of a few leaves soiled by time, the careful and proper division of the columns, 
the adoption of the style of writing, and such other things as are proper to arche- 
ography. All these things belong to the graphic art. 

“ Besides, the penmanship of the Sinaitic Codex is my more usual style; for 
in writing to patriarchs, archbishops, ministers, and men of high rank I adopted 
the same mode of writing with great facility, as you yourself write in the style 
which you learned from childhood. I wrote letters not long since in the same 
style with a common pen and upon ordinary paper to the Editor of the Guardian ; 
to Professor Shillito of Cambridge; Mr. Henry Bradshaw, keeper of MSS. in the 
university library of Cambridge; and to others, concerning whom I shall speak 
elsewhere. ‘To Mr. H. Bradshaw I wrote as follows :— 

“* Dear Sir—They who believe the Sinaitic Codex to be ancient are deceived, 
for I am the worker of the miracle, and many of the witnesses are still alive. 
Farewell.— Christ’s College, Oct. 7, 1862.’ 

‘“*T wrote also to others two years ago, in the same writing, opposing the 
pseudo-Sinaitic Codex. Therefore, what you consider impossible I deem of no 
account. For you know that the works of Raphael and Phidias are considered 
by other men ‘to be superhuman, but are spoken of by their authors as mere 
toys of the hand. 

“If you doubt my ability in such matters, which both enemies and friends 
are forced to acknowledge, your friend, Dr. Tischendorf, even, says as follows : 
—‘Simonides received an excellent education, and, when a young man, spent 
a considerable time in the Greek monasteries at Mount Athos, occupying himself 
almost exclusively in the study of ancient MSS., by means of which, especially, 





one, although I am sure from what he says that he possesses a very superficial 
knowledge of such matters. Surely if Dr. Tregelles could perform such a Her- 
culean work in three days, could not my uncle, a man of acknowledged learning 
and experience in such matters, re-peruse his work while I was transcribing the 
book of Genesis ?” 
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he greatly enriched his knowledge of the Greek and Egyptian antiquities. At 
the same time he employed himself very much in drawing and lithography, in 
which he became very skilful; and this skill was turned to account afterwards, 
when he copied the ancient MSS. Moreover, by vigorous study and many 
voyages in Asia and Africa, Simonides arrived at the climax of superiority in 

hilology, particularly in the knowledge of the wonderful art of ancient MSS,’ 

hese statements M. Tischendorf proclaimed at Leipsic on the 3rd of February, 
1856, through the German newspapers, from which it was published then at 
Berlin in a pamphlet entitled Judgment of Simonides, of which I still possess a 


x You adduce to us the shortness of the time as a forcible argument, saying 
that it is wholly impossible for any one to copy in a few months the whole pseudo- 
Sinaitic Codex. I admit that, according to your judgment it may be so, but 
according to mine—I, who am called Daedalus by some of the journals, it is 
quite possible, and by no means laborious; for I could write five pages of this 
pseudo-Sinaitic Codex daily, and in the space of ten months I will give you 
1,500 pages. I know that I wrote 1,205 pages in eight months, and ceased from 
the work only because the skins failed. If you doubt this, ‘Lo, here is Rhodes, 
here is the leap,’ according to the proverb. Deposit 10,000/. sterling in my name 
in the Bank of England, and I will write again this same work in your presence, 
and in the presence of your friends, in the same space of time. Then take the 
manuscript and let me take the money; but if I fail, which is impossible, 1 will 
give you such an ancient MSS. as you choose from those which 1 possess. 

“ Benedict died at the time Mr. Stewart says, and I set out to Syme after 
three months for the sake of dispelling my grief on the death of my uncle, 
bringing with me, in a ship belonging to my family, the manuscript library to 
my father’s house. Thence I went to Constantinople, and again returned to 
Mount Athos, after a few days; but the works never left out of my hands until 
the skins failed. Afterwards I added many corrections which my uncle had 
made, and returned the second time to Constantinople from Athos. 

‘* For this reason the writing and ink vary a little; many of the notes being 
written with different ink and pens, and with less care. Still you wonder and 
say, ‘‘ How was it possible for a mere child, under fifteen years of age, to pro- 
duce such a large MS. ?” (I was really nearly twenty years old.) I equally 
wonder at Hermogenes from Tarsus, who at fifteen composed his famous treatise 
on Rhetoric, which was justly admired by the rhetoricians older than he, and is 
still admired by all, as a production of incomparable power. This Hermogenes 
at fifteen became the teacher of the great rhetoricians of his time. And yet I 
transcribed a prepared work, being nineteen years of age, while Hermogenes 
composed a very learned work, being younger than I. Further, I wonder at 
Sophocles, who, while a boy, vanquished his tragic master, Auschylus, although 
at first instructed by him. I wonder equally at the painter, Raphael, who, while 
young, was able to ascend on the scale of art to a wonderful height of glory, to 
enter into the temple of immortality, and salute Apelles Zeuxis and Pauselenus, 
and be enrolled in the assembly of the immortal painters of antiquity, leaving 
behind him works which may be justly considered divine. I wonder, also, that 
my own brother, Photius, younger than I, was able to distinguish himself in the 
graphic art, and to excel his senior schoolfellows so as to receive from the 
appointed judges the golden prize. 

“* But you need not such examples, for they abound in ancient”and modern 
history. Knowing this, I say to you again that the MS. of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures taken from Mount Sinai by Tischendorf is my production, and by no 
means ancient. 

‘“‘ The Codex proclaims this itself, as shall be afterwards shewn when my 
proofs will speak for themselves. Words are therefore needless. 

“ Truly I wonder how people can credit such unreasonable falsehoods, things 
wholly impossible, and believe the reports of Tischendorf—viz., that I prepared 
palimpsests, and wrote 10,000 pages of an Egyptian Lexicon, 7,000 pages of the 
Alexandrine Philological Catalogue, 10,000 pages of Uranius! 8,800,000 pages 
of various other ancient writers on different subjects! That I corrected the 
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corrupted texts of various classical writers, filled up many blanks of injured 
ancient MSS., and wrote and prepared papyri! And all this in a very hmited 
space of time, for which work a life of two thousand years would not suffice me, 
had I two thousand hands, and one thousand [heads ?]. Yet they consider it a 
wonder to have made a simple copy of a manuscript of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, done by me in my juvenile years. O wonder of wonders ! 

“ You prepared yourself, my dear Sir, for the defence of the Sinaitic Codex, 
by swallowing indiscriminately all the falsehoods concerning its discovery, told 
by your famous Tischendorf. But what scientific proofs have you to confirm its 
genuineness ? Certainly none: neither do I expect such from you nor from 
your friend Tischendorf, for neither you nor he possess the true knowledge of 
palwographical science. You have only learned to say at random, this is 
genuine, and this is spurious, but you do not know the reason. But although I 
possess many proofs of the spuriousness of the manuscript, I shall keep silent 
on these for the present. First, because I intend to write a special work on the 
subject, and secondly, because the Codex will prove this itself when published, 
and the portion already published partly shews this, and if you understood the 
twofold signification of the note which exists at the end of the fourth column of 
the 4 page of the pseudo-Friderico-Augustine Codex, you would repent of 
what both you and your patrons have stirred up against me inconsiderately. 

“Now I give you the translation of the letter of a holy and virtuous man, 
that you may be certain also from it of the spuriousness of the Codex of which 
you have unfortunately become the blind champion. (Vide Jan. 14, 1863; and 
the L. C., Jan. 16, 1863, and Dec. 16, 1862.) . . . . . 

‘“‘ What, then, have you to oppose to the evidence of living men occupying 
the exalted rank of priesthood, O zealous defender of the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex ? 
Other testimony [ shall adduce after a little, and shall prove palpably the folly 
of yourself and patrons. Do you disbelieve the attestations of the Patriarchs, 
Archimandrites, and monks of the Eastern Church? If you are still incredu- 


lous, I say to you, remain faithful in your faithlessness. And I, for my ro. by 


no means care from henceforth about this. I have proclaimed the truth, although 
well I know that such truth has both very great and disagreeable results. It 
behoves me, however, to speak, because my conscience itself, and education, 
which even Mr. Tischendorf admires, as shewn above, and the Church to which 
I belong—viz., the Greek, occupying the first rank among the Churches from 
which the grace of truth issued and spread abroad—do not permit me to conceal 
the truth in any manner ; for I will answer as I should to the All-seeing God 
in the Day of Judgment. Therefore, I said I have spoken, I have no sin.— 
“ Wholly yours, “ C, Smrontes. 
“ London, 2 Caroline-street, Bedford-square, Jan., 1863.” 





“ Srr,—At the risk of again ‘amusing’ you, I venture to suggest that you 
have hardly appreciated at its true value the bearing of the letters whick you 
have published in your last impression. 

“ Permit me very briefly to recall to your recollection the facts. A letter 
vouching for the truth of the narrative of Simonides reached you from Alexan- 
dria. Correspondents hostile to Simonides at once suggested that the professed 
author of that letter, Kallinikos, was no other than Simonides himself in dis- 
guise, and ingenious calculations were entered into to prove that there had been 
time for him, since he had been put upon his trial in England, to send out 
instructions to Egypt, and to have the forged voucher for his veracity returned 
to you. On the face of it, one would say that such a device, if resorted to, was 
the sudden and improvised expedient of an almost desperate man. 

“ But at this point of the controversy turn up no less than four letters 
from the same Kallinikos (bearing the same signature, at any rate, as the recent 
letter to the editor of the Literary Churchman, as I can testify myself), written 
at various dates from the year 1858 to 1861, and giving evidence by their post- 
marks of having been really posted at those dates. I submit that the fact of 
the existence of these letters, all certainly written by the same person, whoever he 
may be, and especially of the letter dated August 5 (17), 1858, long before the 
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publication of Tischendorf’s statement as to his discovery of the ‘ Codex Sinai- 
ticus,’ throws fresh light upon the whole question, and should secure for the 
Hieromonachos a more respectful hearing than some of your correspondents are: 
disposed to allow him. 

‘“* Whether my last letters to you were ‘Irish’ in their character, I will 
not now discuss. I can only say that et but the English love of fair pla 
first led me to enquire into the character and history of a man whom for years 
knew of only as ‘ the notorious Simonides,’ but whom subsequent investigation 
shewed me to be oppressed by the unfair treatment of antagonists. 

“ To the same instinctive love of justice on your part I appeal, to give the 
facts recently brought forward, whatever weight they really deserve; and 
repeating that I shall be most happy to exhibit the original letters to any reader 
of your paper, clerical or lay, who may favour me with a call here, 

‘“*T am, yours truly, “ Joun Exior Hopexiy. 

‘“* West Derby, near Liverpool.” 





‘“ Sir,—Mr. Hodgkin seems to imagine that his letter dooms me to annihila- 
tion. He has upset my facts, shewn the weakness of my reasoning, and exposed 
my animus. Iam so much of an Englishman, however, as not to know when I 
am beaten, and, so far from being discomfited by Mr. Hodgkin’s withering 
scorn, I am ready to continue the fight, and to hail him as an ally. He has 
supplied me with a fact which materially strengthens my case. I had come to 
the conclusion, for reasons which I will now give, that before the 7th of October, 
1862, Simonides was unacquainted with the Codex Friderico-Augustanus, which 
is known to be a part of the same MS. as the Codex Sinaiticus. 

“1, On the 7th of October, 1862, Simonides came into the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library. The facsimile of the Codex Friderico-Augustanus was put before 
him. Every one who is acquainted with that MS. knows that at the end of 2 
Esdras, and again at the end of Esther, is a note to the effect that it had been 
compared with the extremely ancient copy corrected by the hand of the holy 
martyr Pamphilus. Simonides was asked, ‘ Have you at Mount Athos the very 
copy which Pamphilus himself corrected ? He was unable to answer at the 
time, but came next day with a lame story that they had, not the original of 
Pamphilus, but a copy. 

“2. He was pn | ‘ How is it, if your MS. was deposited at Mount Sinai in 
1841, that within two years and a half—that is, by May, 1844—it was found in 
the mutilated condition described by Tischendorf?’ This he could not explain. 

“3, Simonides, in his letter to the Guardian of the 3rd of September, 1862, 
claims to have seen his own MS. again in 1852. He simply says it was ‘much 
altered, having an older appearance than it ought to have.’ In 1840 he had had 
it newly bound. In 1844 it was entirely disintegrated, every vestige of binding 
had disappeared, and large proportions of the MS. were lost. Had he seen the 
MS. in 1852, he could not have described its condition as he has done. 

“For these reasons I came to the conclusion, which was shared by others, 
that at the time Simonides was in Cambridge, and certainly at the time he wrote 
his first letter to the Guardian, he was not aware that so long ago as 1844 
Tischendorf had brought a portion of the same MS. to Europe and published it 
in 1846 as the Codex Friderico-Augustanus. I submit to you, Sir, that my in- 
ference was not ‘ maliciously ingenious,’ but natural and legitimate. It now 
appears that so long ago as the spring of 1861, Simonides had ‘seen and studied’ 
the Codex Friderico-Augustanus at Mr. Hodgkin’s own house. This does not 
make the case of Simonides any better. If, so long ago as the spring of 1861, 
he had seen and studied the Codex Friderico-Augustanus, how is it that it was 
not till the autumn of the following year that he put forth his claim to be the 
scribe ? I infer that he could not have known the Codex Friderico-Augustanus 
and the Codex Sinaiticus to have been one and the same MS. If he had written 
the Codex Friderico-Augustanus, he must have recognized it. If he did not re- 
cognize it, the inference is that he did not write it. If he both wrote it and re- 
cognized it, it is inconceivable that he should have maintained a profound silence 
regarding it for a year and a half. My inferences are the natural result of 
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Simonides’ own conduct in the matter. Tischendorf asks, ‘“ Why did not Simon- 
ides, who was in Leipsic in 1856, then and there recognize as his own work the 
Codex Friderico-Augustanus, which is in the university library?’ He anwers 
his own question, ‘ Because he would have been put into the nearest madhouse.’ 

“If any one will take the trouble to read my letters to the Guardian care- 
fully, he will see that the fact of Simonides having been aware of the existence 
of the Codex Friderico-Augustanus before October, 1862, is by no means destruc- 
tive to my argument. The rest of my case is unaffected by it. We hear no- 
thing of 'Tischendorf’s visit to Mount Sinai in Simonides’ letter written in Sept. 
We do hear it for the first time on his side in the letter of Kallinikos written at 
the end of October. I wanted to shew the possibility of complicity between 
Simonides and Kallinikos, and Simonides has proved this for me beyond a doubt. 
Mr. Hodgkin’s letter does not convince me that the rest of my theory is untrue, 
or that my argument is special pleading. 

“ As he speaks of my animus, I will explain what this is. An absent scholar 
is charged with a base and impudent literary fraud. -{t is even insinuated that 
he is a thief. I have thought it my duty, while many, like Mr. Hodgkin, are so 
tenderly careful of the reputation of his accuser, to do my best to rebut the 
calumny. I would call attention to the fact that, since the first letter of Kalli- 
nikos, the charge against Tischendorf has assumed a different complexion. It 
was at first a charge of ignorance: Tischendorf, himself deceived, was about to 
publish as a work of the fourth century one which had been written by a living 
man. Now, however, it is insinuated that Tischendorf knew the MS. to be the 
writing of Simonides, and removed the traces of his handiwork: he is accused, 
therefore, of the grossest and most impudent fraud. Believing him to be inno- 
cent, I shall endeavour to expose his accuser. This, Sir, is my animus. If Mr. 
Hodgkin wishes to examine the animus of Simonides, he will find it explained 
by certain transactions at Leipzig and elsewhere in 1856. 

“Permit me now to make a few remarks on the letters of Kallinikos which 
are printed in your journal this week. I confess I am still sceptical as to the 
existence of Kallinikos in the flesh: he appears to be a sort of Mrs. Harris to 
Simonides. The only one of his letters which possesses the least value as evi- 
dence is that bearing date 1858. About this I should wish to be further informed, 
and shall probably have some remarks to make next week. The others prove, 
what I was not certain of before, a correspondence between Simonides and Kal- 
linikos, and entirely destroy the worth of the latter as an independent witness, 
in which character he at first came forward. By Simonides’ own admission, 
they were written at his request. The first which Kallinikos wrote was not 
circumstantial enough: Simonides asked him to write another, and this is cir- 
cumstantial with a vengeance. It is the merest echo of Simonides’ own state- 
ment, but is characterized by a splenetic and venomous malignity against Tis- 
chendorf which I have never seen equalled. I submit, Sir, that this is not evi- 
dence against Tischendorf or for Simonides, but clearly proves complicity between 
Simonides and Kallinikos, admitting the existence of the latter. This letter is 
dated 9th Nov., 1861, O.S., and I would especially call your attention to the 
fact that itis in the postscript and not in the letter that Tischendorf’s visit to 
Mount Sinai in 1844 is mentioned. I shall probably have occasion to refer to this 
hereafter. The silly assertion that Tischendorf knows Greek only through the 
medium of Latin translations may be left to refute itself; but it is precisely what 
Simonides said of Tischendorf at Cambridge in October last. 

“T find my theory that Kallinikos is a constant reader of the Guardian and 
Literary Churchman is without foundation. Simonides tells us that Kallinikos 
knows not a word of English. Why, then, I ask, did he send him the strip of 
the Guardian containing his letter in English? And why does Kallinikos, in 
his letter of 5th (17th) November, 1862, make the awkward slip, ‘I have perused 
the translation, or rather the Greek original, of thy letter?’ Again, why does 
Kaliinikos, who, according to Simonides’ own account, only appears to know of 
the letter to the Guardian, instantly dash off letters in defence of Simonides, 
- not only to the Guardian, but to the Times and Literary Churchman? The 
difficulties in Simonides’ case increase at every step. Kallinikos has already 
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secured his retreat. He is off to Jerusalem, and is going on to Damascus, 1 
would recommend Simonides to join him before it is too late. 

“ Simonides complains that his ignorance of English has prevented him from 
answering my letters before. My first letter to the Guardian was published on 
5th November, 1862. This Mr. Hodgkin does not appear to have seen. The 
letter of Simonides is dated 3rd January, 1863. Surely, in two months he could 
have had my letter translated to him, and a translation made of his own reply, 
My letter was in his possession before the end of November, as appears by his 
own acknowledgment in your columns, dated 17th (29th) November, 1862. He 
cannot complain that he has not had time enough. 

“Tam watching with great interest the gradual development of Simonides’ 
story. It is interesting to mark the accretions by which the simplicity of his 
original narrative is being disfigured. 

“ Trinity College, Cambridge, Jan. 17, 1863. W. A. Wriear. 


“P.S.—I add a translation of part of Tischendorf’s letter to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung of 22nd Dec., 1862, in reference to the claim put forward by Simonides:— 

“¢ The splendid four-volume edition of the MS. just published... . will con- 
vince every sceptic who is capable of forming a conclusion on the question that 
Simonides could have selected no more unfortunate object for his daring inven- 
tions. He professes to have taken a Moscow edition of the Bible as the ground- 
work of comparison with the MSS. of Mount Athos. But, in the New Testament 
alone, the Sinaitic text differs in many thousand places from all the Moscow 
editions, and from all MSS. written in the last thousand years ; while it stands 
in some instances alone, and in others has for its companions only the Vatican 
and Cambridge MSS., and contains many readings which must have appeared 
gross heresies in a copy prepared for the orthodox Czar. But in the Old Testa 
ment, for example, the text of Tobit and Judith is of an entirely different recen- 
sion, which is still preserved, particularly in old Latin and old Syriac documents, 
How were these formed from the Moscow edition, or how were they introduced 
into it?’” 





Apostolic and Ante-Nicene Dioceses.—In consequence of the scantiness 
of contemporary records during the first three centuries, it becomes an 
important consideration, while searching out the number and extent of 
Dioceses in the Ante-Nicene period of the church, to ascertain how far 
we may take later notitie as guides to infer the previous condition of 
affairs. The reader will at once perceive that if we were to adopt them 
immediately, without discrimination as to which of those enumerated were 
later, and which were earlier sees, we should necessarily fall into error, 
and vitiate our whole argument. And yet, if judiciously employed, these 
nolitie will prove of great use. 

In considering this point, it is to be noted, that the tendency of later 
episcopal sees is to a larger jurisdiction than the earlier. By tendency, is 
not meant that history proves it to be a fact (for the truth of this is the 
very point under discussion, and is not to be assumed at the outset), but 
that the very circumstances, under which later sees are established, are 
necessarily of such a nature, that, unless special care is taken care to pre- 
vent it, they will ordinarily result in extensive episcopal jurisdiction. 

The most populous and intelligent communities would naturally 
attract the first efforts of evangelists; for among them the doctrines of 
the Gospel could be proclaimed to the largest numbers. Usually, such 
populous districts would, in consequence, be the first to embrace the 
Gospel. Among them cities would be numerous, and, whether or not a 
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bishop were placed in each, the large total population would soon require 
a proportionate number of bishops to exercise any effectual oversight. 
Places difficult of access, and but thinly peopled, would, in the order of 
nature, be converted in a much later period. In these there would ordi- 
narily be but few bishops, at first perhaps itinerant, but finally settled, 
respectively in the ordinary abiding places of the different tribes; while, 
between the sees thus established, would be extensive wildernesses, 
utterly uninhabited by any fixed population. The bishop’s authority, 
being co-extensive with the limits of the tribe to which he was attached, 
would naturally extend with its increase in numbers, and gradually cover 
a share of the intervening territory, and, when jurisdiction is thus once 
established, it is difficult, except under peculiar circumstances, to 
divide it. 

These remarks apply, particularly, to the spreading of the Gospel in 
central and northern Europe. For the records of the earliest labours of 
bishops in those countries, in very many instances, give us, not cities as 
the titles of their jurisdictions, but the names of tribes. When Christian 
teachers went forth into the wilds of that extensive region, there were but 
few cities or even villages. For many years the missionary bishop, with 
his staff of clergy, were all sufficient for the scattered and roving population. 
No fixed character could possibly be given, either to the episcopal or 
parochial limits. Even the villages were not permanent, except in those 
infrequent instances in which the residence of a few Roman merchants, 
for the purposes of trade, gave a more settled character to the place. 
Under such circumstances it was natural for these latter towns to be con- 
stituted Episcopal Sees, since, by taking advantage of the avenues of 
trade, which all centred at those points, they might have more ready 
access into the interior, while at the same time they were able to sustain 
a more intimate communion with the rest of the church. From these 
causes, an extensive jurisdiction arose, more, perhaps, in the beginning, 
over the clergy engaged in missionary labours, than over the people. 

While the church was thus in its infancy in a large part of Europe, an 
institution arose, in connexion with the civil relations of the people, which 
tended to confirm the bishops in the possession of large sees, and increased 
the difficulty of division so much, as to render it almost impossible, except 
at the mandate of a despotic and irresistible ruler. The influence of the 
feudal system was felt in a twofold direction. Its military character, and 
legalizing of the law of might, prevented any rapid growth in the number 
of cities. The great builders of cities throughout the world have been 
trade and commerce, and these cannot flourish where violence is tolerated. 
In every community, personal security was the first consideration. 
Hence too great ease of access was a disadvantage, and the very places 
most convenient for commerce were least capable of defence. The 
natural increase in the trading community consequently crowded into 
those cities already established, in preference to being at the expense and 
delay of erecting enormous fortifications in new localities, and without 
such defences experience taught them their property was wholly insecure. 
The feudal system operated in another way to maintain the undivided 
extent of dioceses, however large they may have been. The bishops, 
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almost as a matter of necessity, became temporal lords, in order that, by 
the control of a military body, they might ensure the protection of their 
own rights and the property of the church. Having assumed such a 
position, any division of their spiritual jurisdiction, being apparently con- 
nected with the division of civil allegiance, and diminishing their security, 
was attended with almost insuperable difficulties. 

The general conclusion, from this rapid survey of the western world, 
is, that after the sixth century the tendency was rather to consolidate 
dioceses than to divide them. While, in the East, the internal contest 
against heresy and schism, and the external pressure of the Saracens, 
which, before the middle of the seventh century, began to be severely felt, 
prevent us from anticipating any change in that quarter, except the de- 
struction and weakening of sees already established. These sees, being 
severally weakened, became affiliated, and thus new and larger ones were 
the product. Thus, in the Romish Church, we find Romish titles without 
jurisdiction ; while, in the reformed Church of Ireland, we see ten 
episcopal sees blotted from existence at a single blow, some of them 
dating from a period before the Conquest. In the interval between the 
fourth and seventh centuries, intimately connected as the church was with 
the civil power, arrayed in outward pomp and entrusted with much of 
civil authority, it is a fair presumption, that no power once enjoyed was 
voluntarily relinquished, and that, in consequence, except under peculiar 
circumstances, the extent of episcopal jurisdiction, once established, 
remained unchanged. 

What are those peculiar circumstances which operated to increase the 
number of sees, or made changes in their limits and respective rank ? 

Villages were in some instances promoted to be cities or sces, for the 
following reasons :—1st. From an increase in population and importance. 
But this reason is of such a nature as to leave its mark upon civil history, 
so that, where any such new dioceses have been formed, they are readily 
detected. 2nd. In districts almost desert, where, for hundreds of miles, 
only a few scattered hamlets exists, some have of necessity been made 
episcopal sees, as for instance on the outskirts of Libya. In seeking the 
ordinary limits of ancient Dioceses, all difficulty on this score may be 
avoided, by taking into consideration those regions only containing at 
least the average density of population. 3rd. In some instances, in later 
times, the number of bishops has been increased, to carry some party 
measure in a provincial council; or, 4th, to inerease the importance of 
some metropolitan or patriarch, by his having a greater number of 
suffragans. These last two are of such a nature as to require a large 
addition made at once, and, from the jealousy and contention giving rise 
to and accompanying the measure, could not fail to be handed down to 
us by those who opposed it. The few instances of which we have record, 
may safely be assumed to be all that have ever existed. 

Another change, though not increasing the number of bishops, it may 
be well to note in this connexion. Certain cities were, from time to time, 
promoted to higher episcopal rank; the occupants of those sees being 
elevated from simple bishops to metropolitans, exarchs, or patriarchs. 
This was done in accordance with a change in the civil rank of the cities, 
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as in the notable instance of Constantinople, which, having become the 
residence of the Roman Emperor, was exalted to an equal ecclesiastical 
rank with the old capital. Sometimes higher rank was conferred, out of 
respect to the prominent position of a city in ecclesiastical history, as in 
the case of Jerusalem, which was made a patriarchate. 

From this brief discussion of the extension of the church, and of the 
settlement and changes of episcopal sees throughout the world, we may 
draw the general conclusion, that we may safely make use of later notitie, 

rovided it be done with due discrimination as to the various exceptions 
and difficulties above enumerated. Of course, after our best endeavours, 
some portion of doubt will still exist, as to the comparative date of certain 
sees; and the earlier the xotitie upon which we rely, the greater the pro- 
bability of accuracy. The limits within which there is probability of 
error, will, however, so affect the number of sees in any given region as 
not materially to modify their average extent, even after the greatest pos- 
sible allowance for error has been made. 

With this preliminary discussion, we will proceed to inquire into the 
records of history, to ascertain, as nearly as may be, the actual extent of 
dioceses during the earlier and purer days of the church, and, we may 
add, when her zeal and single eye to her Saviour’s glory and the salvation 
of men approached most nearly to that of the apostles. We must of 
necessity select particular provinces for comparison. Those will be taken 
of which we have the fullest account. In each district the sees which are 
positively kriown to have existed at the assumed date, and those cities 
which, from sufficient evidence, are supposed to have possessed a bishop, 
will be separately enumerated, and all conclusions based upon the former. 
The latter are adduced simply to add force to the argument. We know 
sufficient positively to assert that ancient dioceses were very small, com- 
pared with those of modern origin. We have reasonable grounds to be 
persuaded that they were much smaller than we can actually prove them. 

What is the actual extent of ancient dioceses, as shewn by well 
authenticated and trustworthy records ? 

During the first century, contemporary records are extremely scanty, 
but even for that period we are not left without a clearly defined and 
reasonable conclusion. Our authorities are necessarily only the sacred 
writings of the New Testament, and the apostolic fathers. We may, 
however, draw well-founded inferences from subsequent authors, and 
enlarge the list of sees, making them approach the number that probably 
existed. The province of which we have the fullest record is that called 
Asia, or, more precisely speaking, Asia proconsularies. Its extent, accord- 
ing to the limits assigned by Archbishop Ussher, was about two hundred 
and fifty miles on the Aigean Sea, and not above one hundred and fift 
miles in average width, containing an area of about thirty thousand 
square miles. According to the account given by St. Luke of the journey- 
ing of St. Paul, contained in the twentieth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the province of Asia would seem, at that time, to have been 
restricted within much narrower limits. St. Paul took ship at Assos, and 


‘the next place at which he stopped, upon the main land, was Miletus, at 


the same time he declared his reason for passing by Ephesus, because he 
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would not spend his time in Asia. The whole coast of that province, we 
must hence infer, was included between those two cities, which are less 
than fifty miles apart. So that, according to St. Paul, Asia could not 
have contained more than twenty thousand square miles. 

To ascertain the number of churches in this province over which 
bishops presided, we have, in the first place, the evidence of St. John, in 
his seven epistles, written to the churches in Asia. They are each of 
them addressed to the angel of the respective churches. Among those 
holding to the language of the preface to the Ordinal, that “from the 
apostles’ time, there have been these three orders of ministers in Christ’s 
church, bishops, priests, and deacons,” there can be no doubt, that by 
“angel” is signified bishop. Indeed, but two other interpretations have 
been suggested. One makes the word “angel” mean the presiding 
elder, or moderator, which, it is to be observed, is substantially the same, 
as far as our present purpose is concerned ; for “ angel” still signifies the 
chief officer, the interpretation differing only as to the proper title to be 
given to the chief officer at that early date,—a controversy already de- 
termined for churchmen in the preface to the Ordinal. The other inter- 
pretation of the word “angel”’ is, that it signifies the guardian angel of 
each church, a pure and simple spirit. The absurdity of this opinion, 
when taken in connexion with the tenor of the letters themselves, is too 
plain to need a refutation. It is taken for granted, that the reader will have 
no difficulty in concluding, that “angel” signifies bishop. In these Epis- 
tles of St. John, we have seven episcopal sees recorded, all within the 
district of Asia Proconsularis, even as limited by the narrower boundaries 
of St. Paul, viz., Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadel- 
phia, and Laodicea. The order of these it is well to note. In Constantine’s 
time, they were embraced within three distinct provinces, Asia, Lydia, and 
Phrygia Pacatiana Prima, the first three sees in the first province, the 
second three in the second, and Laodicea, the metropolis of the third. 
The distinct grouping together of the sees afterwards embraced in the 
same province, and the special mention of the metropolis of each, would 
seem to imply, that those principles, which afterwards resulted in the 
provincial system of church government, were already at work. Even 
during the time of St. Paul’s journeyings, we have a strong indication of 
the same. When he wished to bid farewell to the church in Asia, and 
give them his parting words of admonition and love, he sends for the 
elders of the church at Ephesus, as though the whole province were 
properly represented by its chief city. 

The second witness as to the dioceses in Asia Proconsularis, is St. 
Ignatius, who suffered martyrdom so soon after a.p. 100, that his testi- 
mony may, without error, be taken as evidencing the condition of the 
church at the close of the first century. He gives direct and positive tes- 
timony, that five cities, in the region under consideration, had each their 
bishop, in the cases of three mentioning the names of the individuals who 
exercised the office. St. Ignatius, while on his way to martyrdom, 
addresses epistles to various churches, and one to an individual bishop, 
St. Polycarp, who was subsequently added to the same noble army of 
martyrs. Five of those epistles were written to churches in Asia Procon- 
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sularis, viz., to Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Philadelphia, and Smyrna. 
Three of these are included among the number addressed by St. John, 
but we have two additional ones, Magnesia and Tralles, making nine 
dioceses in all, known to have existed at the time of the martyrdom of 
St. Ignatius. No inference can be drawn from the order of the epistles 
in this latter case; for they are separate documents, and not all em- 
braced in one continuous writing like those in St. John. We cannot say 
certainly, whether the order in which we now find them, is not due solely 
to him who first collected them. But, most probably, it is that of their 
respective dates. ‘The first three were written from Smyrna, while on the 
way to Rome, to which city also St. Ignatius writes an epistle from the 
same place. Omitting Smyrna, to which of course he could not then 
write, the order is that of their provincial importance. Afterwards, when 
he reaches Troas, he writes to Philadelphia, in the province of which 
Sardis was the metropolis, and, lastly, to Smyrna, and specially to its 
bishop, Polycarp. There were special reasons for St. Ignatius’ addressing 
these churches ; either he had passed through those cities on his way to 
Rome and received personal tokens of their love, or they had been specially 
interested in comforting and praying for the persecuted Church in Syria, 
over whose chief city, Antioch, St Ignatius had been bishop. His silence, 
in reference to the other churches mentioned by St. John, cannot, there- 
fore, be urged against their existence as episcopal sees in his day, especially 
as St. John addresses them in precisely the same manner in which he 
writes to the three which St. Ignatius asserts to have had their own 
bishops. 

We have thus found direct evidence of the existence of nine dioceses, 
all plainly within the narrow limits derived from St. Luke’s account of 
the journeyings of St. Paul. Archbishop Ussher, indeed, assigns no 
greater limits to the province of Asia, as that name was understood in the 
time of Constantine. Dividing twenty thousand square miles among nine 
sees, we have an average length and breadth of forty seven miles. In 
other words, in a space less than the single diocese of New York, there 
were at least nine bishops, each exercising his own separate jurisdiction, 
and this at about a.p. 100, and under strictly Apostolic rule. 

The number is set down as at least nine, for although this is all that 
can be positively asserted, there is strong reason to believe the number 
greater. In the instance of Colosse, to which church St. Paul addressed 
an epistle, the probability almost rises to certainty. Epaphras is spoken 
of in such warm terms for his zeal in caring for their spiritual interests, 
that the suggestion at once presents itself, that he was their bishop. The 
actual title is not bestowed, but many of the characteristics of a true and 
faithful bishop are given. Not only Colossee, but Hierapolis and Laodicea, 
are mentioned in the same epistle, as containing well established churches, 
and knowing the custom that prevailed in other churches at the end of the 
first century, we may reasonably suppose, that, by that time, if not in 
the apostles’ days, these two additional cities, Colossee and Hierapolis, 
also had their bishops. As still farther corroborative evidence in the case 
of Hierapolis, we have the testimony of Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, that while Polycarp flourished at Smyrna, Papias was bishop of 
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Hierapolis. His words are :—* About this time flourished Polycarp in 
Asia, an intimate disciple of the apostles, who received the episcopate of 
the church at Smyrna, at the hands of the eye witnesses and servants of 
the Lord. At this time also Papias was well known as bishop of the 
church at Hierapolis, a man well skilled in all manner of learning, and well 
acquainted with the Scriptures.’’°—Eusebius, then, in the same chapter, 
goes on to speak of St. Ignatius. It is true, that two hundred years had 
elapsed before this testimony was written. But in the case of a man, so 
well known, and so highly esteemed as to be classed along with St. 
Ignatius and St. Polycarp, we cannot suppose that so short a period could 
have introduced any material error as to the time at which he lived.— 
American Quarterly Church Review, July, 1862. 


Royal Society of Literatare.—January 7.—The meeting was numerously 
attended, much curiosity having been excited by the announcement that the 
questionable manuscripts introduced to the world by Mr. Simonides would 
be exhibited for inspection. Several large glazed frames containing frag- 
ments of papyrus of various sizes were placed on the table. A large volume, 
the celebrated Uranius manuscript, was also produced. 

Mr. Vaux stated that, inasmuch as it was impossible for a critical 
examination of these manuscripts to be made except by daylight, and with 
the aid of the microscope, it had been proposed that they should be 
allowed to remain at the rooms of the Society during Friday and Saturday, 
and that they should be open to inspection from eleven till three on those 
days to all interested in the subject. One or more members of the Society 
would be in attendance during those hours, so that the examination might 
take place under the sanction and countenance of the Society. The papyri 
were all the property of Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool ; the Uranius manuscript 
was the property of Mr. Simonides, who had consented to its being in- 
spected in the way proposed. 

Mr. Thomas Wright next gave some account of the history of the 
papyri. Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, commenced many years ago to forma 
collection of Egyptian and other antiquities. Among the curiosities he 
obtained were certain papyrus rolls, some of which came from the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Sams, and some were more recently obtained from the 
Rev. H. Stobart. These rolls, unfortunately, were neither described nor 
labelled at the time of their being acquired; they were mixed together ; 
it became impossible to identify them, and Mr. Mayer was himself 
ignorant of their nature and contents. Some years ago Mr. Simonides 
was allowed by Mr. Mayer to take the rolls out of the museum and to 
carry them to his own residence for examination. Mr. Simonides pro- 
duced shortly afterwards a number of fragments, which he stated to be 
Mr. Mayer’s papyri unrolled. These fragments were those in the frames 
on the table; they contained many Greek texts of great value and im- 
portance, if genuine. Mr. Simonides published a volume containing fac- 
similes of many of these fragments, and their genuineness had been 
disputed. 
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The Rev. Canon Cureton wished to ask Mr. Simonides from whence 
the Uranius manuscript had been obtained by him. 

Mr. Simonides, through the medium of a Greek friend, who acted as 
his interpreter (although Mr. Simonides himself speaks English fluently), 
said that he had obtained the manuscript from a person at Alexandria ; 
and stated that it had previously been brought from a monastery in 
Syria, from thence taken to Alexandria, from thence carried to the Sinai 
monastery, and then again back to Alexandria. 

February 11.—Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Vaux, read a report upon the Mayer papyri and 
the Uranius palimpsest, which had been presented to the Council, and 
approved by them. The report stated that on Friday and Saturday, 
January 9th and 10th, the collection of papyri from Mr. Mayer’s museum 
was placed upon the table of the Royal Society of Literature for the exa- 
mination of such gentlemen as might think it worth while to see them. 
Among those who avuiled themselves of this opportunity were Sir F. 
Madden, Sir C. Nicholson, Mr. Birch, Mr. Bonomi, Mr. Eliot Hodgkin, 
the Rev. Dr. Cureton, Dr. Hunt, Mr. James Yates, Sir H. C. Rawlinson, 
Mr. Bond, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Poole, the Rev. Mr. Hugo, Mr. Goodwin, 
and Dr. Guest. Mr. Simonides, accompanied by one of his Greek 
friends, was present during the whole time; and Mr. Hugo, Dr. Guest, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Bonomi, and Mr. Vaux attended during portions of 
each day to represent the Society as members of its Council. No formal 
decision was come to on either of these days with regard to the documents 
in question, as the object of the exhibition was rather that these papyri 
should be seen by many paleographers who had previously no acquaint- 
ance with them beyond such as might be gained from the fac-similes 
published by Mr. Mayer, rather than that any deliberate opinion should be 
expressed about them. Unquestionably, however, the judgment of nearly 
all who saw them was decidedly adverse to the genuineness of any of the 
manuscripts so exhibited. It was remarked, inter alia, that there was a 
manifest similarity between the handwriting of the different manuscripts, 
so great, indeed, as hardly, it was thought, to be the result of accident ; 
that letters of very different dates were frequently found in the same 
manuscripts, and to such an extent, that had they been met with in any 
medieval document, such a manuscript would have been indubitably 
rejected as spurious; and more than this, that in some cases letters 
differing by centuries in their date occurred in juxtaposition in the same 
word, and vice versa. 

It was noticed that occasionally forms of Greek letters appeared, the 
existence of which the most practised paleeographers did not recognize at 
all; that in some instances the presumed ancient letters on the papyri 
bore a strangely suspicious resemblance to the characters of the modern 
Greek inscriptions placed over the head ofeach manuscript to describe its 
contents; and that this was the case to such a degree that, had the ink 
and the material on which the writing was placed being in each case the 
same, unprejudiced observers could scarcely have failed to declare the 
manuscript and its superscription to be in one and the same hand. It was 
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observed that the colour of the papyri was, with two or three exceptions, 
wholly different from that invariably found in manuscripts of the same pre- 
sumed age and character, suggesting the strong probability that the papyrus 
had been purposely stained and discoloured before the present writing was 
put upon it; and lastly, that occasionally portions of the papyri of 
different textures bad been joined together so as to make up one piece, 
even if it was not also torn, as was asserted by more than one observer,— 
that papyri differing in date by more than one thousand years had been 
stuck side by side, evidently owing to the ignorance of the person who 
subsequently joined them together. Attention was further called to the 
fact that the papyri exhibited were all fastened down (with one exception) 
in such a manner that it was impossible to see what had been on the other 
side, so that no opinion could be formed as to the state of the papyrus 
when first unrolled ; and that though Mr. Mayer (through Mr. Thomas 
Wright) had expressed his willingness that the glass over them should be 
removed (as was done in one instance), the removal of the glass did not 
enable any one to see of what nature was the back of the papyrus, and 
whether there had been any hieratic or other writing on it, which it would 
be natural to expect if the papyrus were in its original state. It was fur- 
ther generally felt that though fairly visible, so far as it was possible, 
superficially there was, after all, no satisfactory evidence that the papyri 
under view were really the same as Mr. Mayer had originally purchased 
from Mr. Stobart, Mr. Sams, and other collectors ; and that though many 
reasonable questions were put to Mr. Simonides on this subject, the 
answers were in every case evasive. All that could be learnt on this 
matter was in fact no more than has been already published two years 
since by Mr. Simonides, to the effect that he had unrolled from time to 
time certain papyri in Mr. Mayer’s museum, and that he was subsequently 
permitted to take some portions of them to his own house, for the purpose 
of deciphering them at his leisure. On the other hand, it was publicly 
stated by more that one gentleman who had repeatedly seen and handled 
the collections of the Rev. Mr. Stobart and of Mr. Sams, before they came 
into the possession of Mr. Mayer, that they had no remembrance of any 
of these manuscripts bearing any resemblance to those now purporting to 
belong to Mr. Mayer. 

Attention was also called to the breadth of these pieces of papyrus, or 
rather to the unusual length of the lines of writing in the majority of 
them ; and it was stated that this fact alone would lead to much suspicion 
as to their genuineness on the part of those most versed in paleographic 
studies. The report then referred to the papyrus examined by Mr. 
Goodwin, containing some lines of hieratic writing in the midst of a Greek 
text (see Parthenon, Jan. 17, p. 74), and in reference to the statements 
contained in Mr. Goodwin’s letter, it is observed there can be no doubt, 
whatever judgment may be passed upon the other papyri in this collection, 
that the one examined by Mr. Goodwin is a rank forgery, probably of 
very recent date. Besides the Mayer manuscripts, Mr. Simonides also 
exhibited two rolls of hieratic writing, about the genuineness of which 
there was no question whatever; and the famous “ Uranius,” about 
which there has been so much discussion among the scholars of Germany. 
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No definite conclusion, however, was drawn on either day with respect to 
this manuscript, because the ultimate determination of the fact, whether the 
uncial letters do or do not underlie the later twelfth-century writing, can 
only be determined by microscopical examination, for which there was no 
opportunity afforded on this occasion. It ought, however, to be stated 
that by such microscopic examination, the well-known microscopists 
Professors Ehrenberg, Dove, and Magnus did so condemn it in January, 
1856; that recently the same conclusion was arrived at during the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Cambridge in October, 1862. Moreover, 
that a particular phrase—xav’ wav ié€av—occurring in it, which at the 
time was objected to by scholars as unlike ancient Greek, had been, since 
its first examination by the German scholar, erased, and another and 
more purely Greek phrase—ws ¢uoi doxei—substituted in its place. It may 
be also added, that in the opinion of most of those best qualified to give an 
opinion on the subject, the parchment of the manuscript under which the 
presumed uncial letters of the Uranius are written was itself of the 
period when the upper manuscript was written, namely of the twelfth 
century, and therefore that the date assigned by Simonides to his uncial 
writing could not be correct, even if it should be proved to be a genuine 
palimpsest. 

The reading of this report was followed by a discussion, in which Sir 
F. Madden, Dr. Birch, Mr. James Yates, Mr. Eliot Hodgkin, and other 
gentlemen took part. 

Mr. Deane, a microscopist, gave an account of his examination of the 
Uranius manuscript and of some of the papyri. With regard to the former, 
his conclusion was that the uncial writing was under the twelfth-century 
text. 

Mr. W. A. Wright read a paper on the Codex Sinaiticus, in which he 
recapitulated the chief points in its known history, and of the statements of 
Mr. Simonides on the subject. He drew attention to the letters professing 
to be from Hieromonachus Kallinikos, which have appeared in the 
Guardian newspaper, and the originals of some of which were produced. 
They appeared to be in a handwriting identical with that of Mr. Simonides, 
and the paper of exactly the same kind as some letters of that gentleman. 

M. Nicolaides, a Greek ecclesiastic, in whose house Simonides 
lodged at Liverpool, made a statement to the effect that Simonides had 
had the Mayer papyri fora long time at his house. It is to be hoped that 
the information of M. Nicolaides, which was not very clearly understood 
by the meeting, will be furnished in a more definite form.— Parthenon. 

March 11.—Mr. R. 8. Poole read a paper “ On the List of the Con- 
federacy defeated by Thothmes III. before Megiddo.” This document 
had been already commented upon by M. de Rougé, and Mr. Poole ac- 
cepted and extended his results, The battle to which the List refers is 
shewn by the Annals of Thothmes III. to have been fought in his twenty- 
third year, according to the common opinion, B.c. cir. 1450. The 
annals give the line of march, which proves the city to be the Biblical 
Megiddo. The list is shewn by its title to be an enumeration of the 
tribes or cities of the confederacy, of which the territories are stated to 
have extended from Megiddo to Neharena, probably Mesopotamia, 
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certainly a country east or north-east of Palestine. The list is not in geo- 
graphical order. M. de Rougé had identified the following ‘names of 
cities :—1. KeTesHU, the great Hittite city on the Orontes. 2. MAKETEE, 
Megiddo. 6. TeBekHU, Tibhath in Zobah. 11. MaRAMA, Merom. 12, 
TeMeSKU, Damascus. 14, 97. AUBEERA, two cities Abel. 15. HemTv, 
Hamath. asteratu, Ashteroth. 30. RawEESA, Laish. 31. HETARA 
(HEZARA), Hazor. 33. KEN-NARATU, Cinnereth. 37. sHeNAMA, Shu- 
nem. 39. aksep, Achsaph. 52, 53. apra, Two cities Ophrah. 54, 
KHASHBU, Heshbon (?). 56. NeBku, Negeb, the south of Palestine. 61, 
YePU, Joppa. 79. KeraRA, Gerar. For the remaining names M. de 
Rougé offers several probable Hebrew etymologies. No. 100. yaxBa- 
ARA, which he reads JAAKAV-ARA, he transcribes into the Hebrew 
‘wap, “nom au sujet duquel il serait facile de se livrer 4 des conjec- 
tures séduisantes ; il est exactement composé comme Israél Est-il 
permis de supposer que se nom de localité conserve un souvenir d’un 
des établissements de Jacob en Palestine?’ Mr. Poole held that the 
name as here transcribed would most probably read ‘“ God will supplant,” 
consisting of the future form Jacob, with the addition of the name of 
God, which, in such forms, is almost always the nominative. A name 
perfectly analogous, yesHeP-ARA, occurs in the List. Mr. Poole would 
read it axHpy, “God will add,” the name Joseph with the nominative 
expressed. We have no instance of the Hebrew samech being transcribed 
by the Egyptian su, but conversely its Egyptian correspondents are used 
for the Hebrew shin. Supposing that the names Jacob and Joseph are 
preserved in Jacob-el and Joseph-el, such forms may be cited as Nathan, 
Nathaniel, Nethaniah, Jehonathan, Giphthah, Jiphthah-el. Mr. Poole 
was disposed to recognize other tribe-names in RABANA, Reuben, 
SHeMANA, possibly Simeon, ASHOSHKHeN, probably Issachar (Hebrew 
Issaskar), KAUTA, perhaps Gad. It is to be remarked that the confede- 
racies of the Judge period are, when of Canaanites, of cities, when of 
Abrahamites, of tribes. Thus a confederacy of Canaanites and Hebrews 
would have been of cities and tribes. We have no record of any such 
confederacy in the Bible; but the tribe-names may merely indicate mer- 
cenaries, as the number of members is too numerous for individual con- 
tingents to have been large. The names Jacob and Joseph are sometimes 
put for the twelve tribes in the Bible: as Joseph is for Ephraim and 
Manasseh, Jacob may, in the List of Thothmes, more specially indicate 
Judah. The majority of the identifications which Mr. Poole pro- 
posed might be doubtful; but this of Jacob and Joseph, whether of 
tribe-names or not, could, he thought, scarcely be controverted. If ac- 
cepted, it would necessitate the adoption of the earliest date of the Exodus, 
B.c. cir. 1650. The time would about correspond to the oppression of 
the Israelites by Jabin, King of Canaan. As the confederacy defeated by 
Thothmes was apparently headed by the Prince of KeTesH, it seems 
possible that the King of Canaan mentioned in the Bible, whose title 
never occurs at any other period, was set up by the conqueror, and the 
Canaanites of the north of Palestine assigned to him.—Mr. Birch and Sir 
C. Nicholson expressed themselves as favouring the late date of the 
Exodus in the reign of Men-ptah, B.c. cir. 1300; but they did not con- 
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sider the question as settled.—Mr. Poole communicated a paper, by 
Professor Tagore, ‘‘ On the Ethnological Value of the Institutes of Manu.” 
The writer traced in the names of the military class certain original 
nations: the Chinas he held to be the Chinese; the Pehlevis, the Per- 
sians ; the Cambojas, a people on the north-east frontiers of Persia; the 
Javanas, the Ionians; the Deradas, the Druids; the Chasas, the Cushites ; 
the Critas, the Cretans, etc. In the statement of Herodotus that Medea 
was colonized by the Arii or Aryans, he found a trace of the direction of 
the Aryan migration ; and in the list of Median tribes given by Herodotus, 
the originals of tribes mentioned in the Institutes. So also in the Shah- 
Nameh of Firdisi, the names of the castes preserve traces of the no- 
menclature of those of India in the Institutes. Professor Tagore was 
disposed to think that some of the names furnished him by Mr. Poole 
from the List of Thothmes were traceable in those of the military tribes in 
the Institutes. In any case, he saw in the ethnic character of the tribe- 
names of the Institutes the formation of castes in their elemental state.— 
Mr. Vaux read a paper, by Mr. Fox Talbot, containing a translation 
made by him of the Annals of Esarhaddon, preserved on a clay cylinder 
in the British Museum. In these Annals the Assyrian King describes 
his conquests of Sidon, the overthrow of Hazael; the conquest of the 
Marsh Country of Lower Chaldea; a war with the Elamites, or people of 
Susiana; a war with Media; with a notice of the civil administration of 
his empire; and an account of the magnificent palaces which he built.— 
Atheneum. 


Egyptology.—The long-promised collection of mural and monumental 
inscriptions selected by Dr. Henri Brugsch, and published by favour of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, has begun to be issued in parts, simultaneously, at 
Leipsig and Paris. Fragments of the work have heretofore appeared in 
the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Geschellschaft ; but the sys- 
tematic publication of these materials has been delayed by Dr. Brugsch’s 
visit to Persia, under the direction of the Prussian government. 

The volume consists of fifty plates, delicately executed on stone, with 
about sixty pages of preliminary text, explaining the subject-matter of the 
plates, and in several instances translating the hieroglyphic and demotic 
inscriptions in detail. The plates are arranged in the order of the places 
where the originals are found, beginning at Memphis, and advancing up the 
Nile to the island of Philae. The present volume, which is the first of a 
series, contains ten inscriptions from Memphis, one from Lycopolis, two 
from Abydus, three from Tentyra, and thirty-four from Thebes. Several 
of the plates are printed upon large double sheets, folded in map style. 
They are all original transcripts by Dr. Brugsch, either of tablets and 
_ inscriptions first discovered by himself, or of monuments imperfectly or 
erroneously copied by his predecessors in this field of inquiry. They are 
designed to promote Egyptian archeology in all its branches, and espe- 
cially to furnish materials for studies in history, mythology, astronomy, 
and geography. 

The first plate is a fine representation of the colossus of Mitrahenny, 
the site of Memphis, which in grandeur of dimensions and beauty of execu- 
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tion is unsurpassed by any monument on the soil of Egypt. From the 
hieroglyphics, Dr. Brugsch identifies this as the statue of Rameses IL, 
whom he assigns to the period 1407—1341 B.c. On the second "plate 
are sketched two somewhat uncouth statues now in the Royal Museum of 
Berlin. They are of black granite, and in a very antique style. Dr. 
Brugsch regards this plate as of a special historical value, indicating both 
a political and a religious usurpation on the part of Menephthes I., in the 
fourteenth century, B.c., which was followed by a general persecution. 
Such claims as these raise a point-blank issue with the scepticism of Sir 
G. Cornewall Lewis, as to the value of hieroglyphic interpretations. Dr. 
Brugsch is confident that Menephthes I. appropriated to his own use the 
monuments, titles, and inscriptions of his predecessors, and that he favoured 
the worship of the god Soutech of Tanis, a divinity of another Nome. 
Plates IV. and V., though containing but a few lines of hieroglyphics, pre- 
sent to the eye perhaps the first authentic copies of inscriptions from the 
sanctuary of Ptah, in the famous temple of Memphis. These were disco- 
vered and identified by Dr. Brugsch himself, while roaming about the Arab 
villages (of detestable memory!) Mitrahenny and Bedréchein, which now 
defile the site of the ancient capital of Lower Egypt. One of these inscrip- 
tions is of the highest historical significance, as proving the mythological 
connexion between the Phoenicians and the Egyptians. The person to 
whom it relates is styled “ prophet of the god 4a/ (Lunus), who resides in 
the city of Pe. .., prophet [of the temple] of the king Sahoura and pro- 
phet of the goddess *Aséert, mistress of two worlds. The importance of 
this discovery is thus stated by Brugsch : 


“That which gives great value to this inscription, is the mention of tho 
foreign goddess Astoreth. In my Geographische Inschriften, Vol. I., p. 236, I 
have shewn—citing a number of hieroglyphic passages—that there was at 
Memphis, in the quarter called Anch-ta (literally, world or land of life), a 
temple consecrated to the goddess Baste, who is identical with the foreign 
Aphrodite of Memphis, mentioned by Herodotus. The Astoreth of our inscrip- 
tion is none other than Baste, the first being the foreign name, the latter the 
Egyptian. The goddess Astoreth, whose name and worship are better known 
through the traditions and the mythology of the people of Canaan, appears upon 
the Egyptian monuments as the female form of the god Baal-Soutech. This god, 
whose name is so often cited in the times when the Egyptians had hostile 
or friendly relations with the Chéta, the heathen of the Bible, was wor- 
shipped in Lower Egypt long before the date of our inscription. His temples, 
even his city Avaris or Tanis, are mentioned in papyrus-rolls and in inscrip- 
tions upon stone, in a way that favour the belief that his wife, the hone 
queen Astoreth, shared all the honours rendered to her august pasate § 
Astoreth was, moreover, a particular form of the moon. It is not, then, sur- 
prising, that the priest to whom our inscription refers is called a ‘ priest of the 
moon.’ Her worship was adopted by the Egyptians, as well as that of the god 
Soutech ; and we ought to be thankful for the good fortune which has preserved 


a monument whose existence proves once more the veracity of the father of 
history, old Herodotus.” 


Plate VII. presents some features of interest in inscriptions copied 
from the necropolis of Memphis, illustrating the religious belief of the 
old Egyptians. The series opens with an invocation to Hormachou, sur- 
named the “ good god who dwelleth in truth,” and who is believed to 
release souls out of perdition, and to assist them by his scaling-ladder 
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into the presence of the Lord of eternity. Persons interested in Egyptian 
research will not have forgotten the remarkable discovery of a perfect 
chamber of Apis, made by Mons. Mariette, in the sérapéum of Memphis, 
in 1851. ‘ By a chance that I can hardly account for,” says this fortu- 
nate explorer, “a chamber of the tomb of Apis, walled up in the thirtieth 
year of Rameses II., had escaped the spoilers, and I had the happiness to 
find it intact. Three thousand seven hundred years had not changed its 
original aspect. The fingers of the Egyptian who filled in the last stone 
of the wall built across the entrance, were still marked upon the cement. 
Naked feet had left their imprint upon the bed of sand deposited in a 
corner of the mortuary chamber. Nothing was wanting in this last sanc- 
tuary of death, where has rested, for nearly forty centuries, an embalmed 
bull.” Dr. Brugsch has transcribed several of the inscriptions of this 
chamber. Some valuable hints concerning the Egyptian calendar are sup- 
plied by Plate XI., with inscriptions from-Lycopolis. Plate XV. and XVI. 
are copies of a mural inscription on the temple of Tentyra. They give lists 
of plants, of precious stones and metals, and of liquids used in offerings to 
Osiris, and also of stuffs employed by the priests in their ceremonies. 
These may shed light upon the Jewish service. We find mention of the 
hen—the hin of the Hebrews—as a measure. 

Travellers who have had the pleasure of meeting the French consul at 
Thebes, Mons. Maunier, will recall his choice collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities, and his enthusiastic devotion to his select museum. In studying 
this collection, Dr. Brugsch discovered in the interior of a coffin of syca- 
more wood, an astronomical representation of peculiar value. Besides the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, arranged six on either side, there is a grand 
central female figure (Plate XVII.), representing the celestial ocean, or the 
principle of humidity, surrounded by symbolical representations of the four 
winds. The planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury, Mars, Venus, are also indi- 
cated, and the procreative divinity, the sun, is pictured by his usual symbol. 
A prayer for the deceased indicates faith in the immortality of the soul : 
“May thy soul live and rejuvenate itself to all eternity.” ‘The deceased, 
we are told, was aged thirty-one years, five months, and twenty-five days. 
Still another astronomical subject is presented in Plate XVIII.—a gro- 
tesque figure, and even indelicate but for its symbolical meaning. It is 
the body of a woman, indefinitely elongated, at right angles to her legs 
and arms, which touch the same plane in parallel lines, the head being 
downwards, This figure is the divinity spoken of above as the celestial 
ocean, over which the god Ra navigates in his bark, which bears a different 
name for each of the twelve hours of the day. The arms of the goddess 
are toward the west, her legs toward the east, and her elongated body high 
in air represents the upper hemisphere. This peculiar hydrographic pro- 
jection—the celestial ocean—reminds us of the Hebrew conception of the 
waters above the firmament. 

Plate XX. affords an illustration of the absurdities and monstrosities of 
the Egyptians in their worship: a creature compounded of man and bull, 
and surmounted by a crocodile, being used to denote one of the signs in 
the heavens. In Plate XXVI., the list of the conquests of Tothmosis IIT., 
and of his tributaries, illustrates the warlike relations of his reign toward 
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Assyria and other nations. One of its inscriptions describes “a beautiful 
harp, wrought of silver, gold, lapis-lazuli, brass, and all manner of precious 
stones.” 

A long poem celebrating a victory of Rameses II. is transcribed upon ° 
Plates XXIX.—XXXII. The remaining plates of this volume are occupied 
with lists of victories and their spoils, and with fulsome panegyric, upon 
the royal conquerors. 

From this brief outline, it is evident that Dr. Brugsch has presented in 
this collection materials of great value for the study of Egyptian history, 
science, and art. We shall not fail to advise the readers of the Bibliotheca 
of the progress of this work in its future numbers. 

But how far are his interpretations reliable? Of how much real value 
are such readings as materials for history? These questions assume new 
interest in view of the vigorous assault upon the results of Egyptologers 
by the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in his Historical Survey 
of the Astronomy of the Ancients. This remarkable specimen of his- 
torical scepticism opens with a tone of modesty that awakens no suspicion 
of the author’s aim. “It has appeared to the author that an attempt 
might advantageously be made to treat the history of ancient astronomy, 
without exclusive reference to physical science, and without any pretension 
on his part to that profound and comprehensive knowledge of modern 
mathematical astronomy which some of his predecessors in the treatment 
of this subject have possessed.” Yet the tone of the work, throughout, is 
that of judicial criticism pronouncing authoritatively against the views of 
the scientific astronomy and chronology of the ancients, which have been 
set forth by eminent historical authorities. He rejects the opinion that 
the nundinal period of the Romans was connected with the determina- 
tion of the civil year, and regards it as merely a convenient market-day 
arrangement ; thus differing from the week, as observed by several 
oriental nations, which, as the fourth part of a periodic lunar month, 
is a proper astronomical division. He assigns the Etruscans to a low 
grade in science, notwithstanding the admiration of Niebuhr for their 
proficiency. ‘‘ The profound astronomical science supposed by Niebuhr to 
have been possessed by the Etruscans in the eighth century B.c., is 
opposed both to evidence and probability. The Etruscans never made 
any advance in physical and mathematical science, or even in history and 
literature. Their nearest approach to astronomy consisted in their observa- 
tion of lightning for purposes of divination,” (p. 56.) Mommsen assigns 
the same low place to the Etruscans both in science and in art. He 
attaches but little intellectual value to their cosmogony and philosophy, 
and asserts that scholars must, with whatever reluctance, make up their 
minds to transfer the Etruscans from the first to the lowest place in the 
history of Italian art. 

Though he allows to the Greeks a higher knowledge of astronomy 
than existed among the Romans, our author argues that neither their 
religion, their mythology, nor their divination had any special reference to 
astronomy, and that much that is imputed to Thales—especially his visit 
to Egypt, and his prediction of a solar eclipse—is apocryphal. Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis is quite disposed to undervalue the authority of Herodotus. 
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From the history of the astronomy of the Greeks and Romans, which under 
its philosophical and scientific aspects occupies two hundred and fifty pages 
of his work, the author proceeds to the astronomy of the Babylonians 
and Egyptians. Here his tendency to a sceptical demolition of prevalent 
theories is at once evinced by the following remark: “ We cannot, con- 
sistently with the capacities and tendencies of the oriental mind, suppose 
that either of these nations ever rose to the conception of astronomy as a 
science, that they treated it with geometrical methods, or that they at- 
tempted to form a system of the universe founded upon an inductive or 
even upon a speculative basis. The knowledge of geometry ascribed 
to the Egyptians seems merely to have grown out of their skill in land- 
measuring. All the extant evidence goes to prove that the scientific 
geometry of the Greeks was exclusively their own invention. It may 
be doubted whether any Chaldean or Egyptian priest had a mind suffi- 
ciently trained in abstract reasoning to be able to follow the demonstra- 
tions of the properties of the conic sections invented by Apollonius,” 
(p. 278.) Sir George argues that if any of the Egyptian or Chaldean 
priests had really possessed the profound and exact knowledge of astro- 
nomy which is attributed to them in a body, he would have gained an 
individual reputation, and his name would have come down to us through 
Plato, Aristotle, or some other of the earlier writers. This argument, 
however, has little weight; since these writers could hardly be expected 
to chronicle in detail the celebrities of remote countries, and since such 
personal references may have perished in the lost literature of antiquity. 
The most striking portion of the volume under review, is the chapter 
on the early history and chronology of the Egyptians. The author con- 
cedes that up to the date of Psammetichus, 670 B.c., “ we may consider 
the Egyptian chronology as determined, within moderate limits of error, 
upon trustworthy evidence.” Yet he considers the alleged circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa in the time of Neco, the successor of Psammetichus, as too 
imperfectly attested, and too improbable in itself to be regarded as a his- 
torical fact. Beyond the era of Psammetichus, according to our author, 
Egyptian history is vague and unreliable: the royal list of Manetho is the 
result of his own invention ; the primitive kings are nothing more than a 
long procession of regal spectres, like the series of fabulous British kings 
beginning with Brutus the grandson of Aineas, who migrated to Britain, 
and ending with the invasion of Julius Cesar. Much of what is called 
Egyptian history has evidently been borrowed from the Greek mythology. 
The extensive conquests of Sesostris, and his vast armies, are marvellous 
figments, unworthy of any credit ; and in everything relating to the anti- 
quities of Egypt, Herodotus was imposed upon by the cunning of the 
priests. This sweeping incredulity Sir Cornewall Lewis justifies by the 
argument that, since Herodotus, Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus all 
alike derived their information respecting Egyptian antiquity from the 
priests, aud the sacred books in the temples, the vast discordance between 
their several lists of kings proves that the priests had no authentic written 
records of their ancient history,—which would have furnished the same 
- facts to all investigators,—but fabricated stories to satisfy these inquisitive 
and over-credulous chroniclers. Rejecting as fabulous the high claims of 
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Egyptian antiquity, he gives it as his conclusion, that there is no sufficient 
ground for placing any of the buildings and great works extant in the 
time of Herodotus, at a date anterior to the building of the temple of 
Solomon, 1012 B.c.; and regarding the reading of the hieroglyphics as 
arbitrary and indeterminate, he treats all the results of Egyptology as 
barren, uncertain, and worthless. 

The author is especially severe upon the late Baron Bunsen, whom he 
describes as a dexterous manipulator, transmuting legends into history 
—a “ chronocrator,” claiming a sort of reflex second-sight, and dividing up 
monarchs and eras with a discretionary power, in order to frame his own 
theory. Those who hold to a sedate Biblical chronology, will not object 
to such an excoriating of Bunsen by a writer whose zeal for the Hebrew 
Scriptures is no greater than his own. But between the extremes of his- 
torical scepticism, represented by Bunsen and Lewis, we beg to interpose a 
rational and moderating faith. There is a mutual confirmation of the 
Hebrew books of Kings and Chronicles, and of Egyptian records and 
monuments of the sixth and seventh centuries before Christ ; 7. e., within 
the limits which Sir George Lewis assigns as the trustworthy period 
of Egyptian history. He himself cites this correspondence from the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It cannot be, therefore, that the reading of the 
hieroglyphics is so unworthy of trust as he would have us believe. The 
science of their interpretation is yet in its infancy; the key has been 
found, though the cabalistic words that would open many a ward of this 
huge combination-lock, are not yet discovered. It becomes Egyptologers 
to labour with modesty, as well as with patience; and the extravagant 
scepticism of Sir G. C. Lewis as to their results, may give a salutary 
check to their own no less extravagant speculations. Time will correct 
and harmonize what now seems doubtful or contradictory.—(American) 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Royal Asiatic Society.—January 19.—Two papers were read. I. 
“On the Siirya-siddhanta,” by William Spottiswoode, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. ; 
II. “On the age of Katyayana,” by Professor Th. Goldstiicker. 

1. Mr. Spottiswoode began by describing the Siirya-siddhanta as 
being one of the most authorative, if not also one of the oldest, treatises 
on astronomy possessed by the Hindus. It is, of course, in the Sanskrit 
language. Its form is metrical, as is that of a considerable share of 
ancient Indian literature; dictionaries, law-books, etc., not excluded. 
Mr. Spottiswoode, after adverting to considerations that formerly deterred 
him from publishing the original of the Sirya-siddbanta, signified his 
satisfaction with the mode in which it has been edited by Professer Hall 
in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and with Mr. 
Burgess’s translation, accompanied by a very full commentary, in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society. The object which he proposed 
to himself was, to represent, under expressions familiar to ordinary students 
of astronomy, the chief results arrived at by the Sirya-siddhinta, and to 
give an account of the processes by which those results were reached. 

2. Panini is the most ancient Hindu grammarian whose work has 
come down to us. His labors have been criticized and supplemented by 
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Kityayana. Of the interval that divided the two, nothing positive can 
be asserted—only Professor Goldstiicker had already made it evident that 
it must have been very great. And at last he has ascertained that we 
have to place no other interval than that which may separate contem- 

oraries between Katyéyana and his own commentator, Patanjali, author 
of the Mahabhashya. 

From Panini we learn that a regular system of nomenclature was 
current in India, by which the name of any person of distinction was 
memorized in the appellations of his descendants. This system, moreover, 
distinguished between the elder and the younger members and branches 
of the same family, and contains certain criteria by which contempora- 
neousness can be established. As in the days of Panini, so in those of 
Katyayana and Patanjali, this system is seen, from their glosses, to have 
been in full force. Now, from facts which seem to be unimpeachable, 
Professor Goldstiicker proved that the manner in which Patanjali, the 
commentator of Katydyana, uses the name of this grammarian, leaves no 
doubt that he must have been his contemporary. 

Professor Max Miiller has asserted in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
that “ at what time the Mahabhashya was first composed it is impossible 
to say,” but Professor Goldstiicker had discovered and recorded—in his 
“Pénini—his Place in Sanskrit Literature’—a definite range of only 
twenty years, within which the author of fhe Mahabhishya, Patanjali, must 
have flourished. The purport of Professor Goldstiicker’s paper was, to 
shew that Katydyana lived at the same time, namely, between the years 
140 and 120 B.c. 

Curiously enough, out of the two and thirty chapters that make up 
the grammar of Panini, it is one and the same chapter which, in the an- 
notations called forth by it, has supplied Professor Goldstiicker with 
materials for determining the date of two of the most important literary 
personages of ancient India. 

The Professor then went on to speak of the bearing of his discovery 
as regards early Hindu literature generally. Unquestionably, it is of great 
moment, and will eventually be recognized as such. 

With reference to the paper that had just been read, several members 
of the society, while deploring the paucity of genuine chronological data 
in connexion with the history of ancient India, entered their protests 
against a recent theory which many have accepted as hardly otherwise than 
demonstrative. In this theory it is assumed that the development of the 
literature of the various Vedas was coilateral; and we are invited to 
persuade ourselves that it has been safely conjectured, at least within a 
century or two, how long it took each department of this literature to 
attain its completion. But it happens that Panini knew nothing of the 
White Yajur Veda, whereas he was acquainted with the Rig Veda. Indeed, 
of the Rig Veda, the whole of the appendant literature may have been 
completed before a word of the White Yajur Veda was indited. There is 
no proof whatever to the contrary. Ingenious and plausible speculation is 
well when facts fail, and as a last resort. But the primary and paramount 
. duty of the sober student of history is to give a sifting examination to 
extant written documents.— Reader. 
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The Cedars of Iebanon.—A modern traveller writes to the Atheneum :— 
The present Arabic name of the cedar of Lebanon, “Arz”’ (or “El Arzch”), 
is the same as the Hebrew “ Arz;” and there can be no doubt that it is 
the very tree so often mentioned in the Bible. The wood is in appear- 
ance very similar to deal; but its peculiar smell, and its durability after 
many ages, shew it to be very unlike, and very superior to the fir; and 
this durability, and its power of preserving whatever was placed in 
contact with it, gained for it the esteem of the ancients. For these 
reasons, it was selected for roofing large buildings, for making coffins and 
boxes, and for numerous other purposes. Pliny (xvi. 11 and 39; xxiv. 5) 
mentions the preservative power of its oil or juice; the Egyptians used 
the oil in the embalming process (Herodot., ii. 86: Plin., xvi. 11; xxiv. 
5); and the inner mummy-cases were frequently made of this wood, as 
may be readily perceived from the smell of the fires in a winter’s evening 
at Thebes. Papyri and books were sometimes steeped in oil of cedar to 
insure their preservation, and kept in boxes of cedar or of cypress wood 
(Hor. A.P. 332; Pers. Sat. i, 42). Pliny (xvi. 40) says that the 
Egyptians and Syrians, from the scarcity of fir, employed the cedar for 
“shipbuilding,” which is also referred to by Theophrastus (iv. 6). Ezekiel 
(xxxii. 5) speaks of masts of cedar, and (xxvii. 24) of chests of cedar 
used by merchants; roofs, doors, and even whole temples and palaces, 
were made of this wood, which,’in later times, was profusely employed 
in ordinary houses, and for the most common purposes; and besides the 
washing down of the soil from the mountain sides, to which the reckless 
manner in which the trees were felled greatly contributed, the constant 
use of the wood on ordinary occasions may have been one of the causes 
of the dimunition of the trees on Lebanon. It is certain, however, that 
in ancient as well as modern times the name of “ cedar’ was sometimes 
applied to other trees; and Pliny (xiii. 5) mentions two kinds of small 
and two of large cedars. 

In consequence of the labour of carrying wood so far to the sea-coast, 
some have supposed that the cedars of old could not have been brought 
down from that part of the Lebanon where they are now found, and have 
concluded that they formerly grew in the vicinity of the sea-shore; but 
the name of Lebanon, or Lubnoon (so called from ‘“labn,” or ‘lubn,”) 
“white,” a word resembling the Arabic “lubn,” “ milk,” having been 
given to the mountain from its “ white summit” (as in the case of ‘‘ Mont 
Blanc”), shews that it was from the immediate vicinity of the snowy 
mountain that the trees were obtained ; and the “ mountain-loving cedar,” 
as it was called by the ancients, is never described as growing on the hills 
near the shore. Nor can it be doubted that the Eden of Ezekiel (xxxi. 
16—18), which he mentions in connexion with the old cedars, is repre- 
sented by the present village of Ehden, close to which the celebrated 
grove now stands; and when we recollect to what immense distances the 
ancients carried most ponderous blocks of stone, we can scarcely doubt 
that, if necessary, the timber for sacred and regal buildings would be con- 
veyed from the most distant parts of that mountain to the shore. The 
labour, however great, would not have deterred them; and though 
Diodorus (xix. 38) says that Ptolemy employed 1,000 beasts of burthen 
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to carry wood from the Lebanon for shipbuilding purposes, that mode of 
transport may not have been adopted on all occasions; and any one who 
has witnessed the conveyance of timber by means of the rapid torrents of 
the Alps and other mountainous regions, will at once perceive, on visiting 
the neighbouring Wady Kadeesha (the ‘“ Holy Valley”), how easily they 
might have availed themselves of its powerful stream, after the melting of 
the snows, for conveying the timber to the coast near Tripoli, where it 
was formed into rafts and floated to Jaffa (Joppa) by the Tyrians and 
“Sidoniani” (Ezra iii. 7; 1 Kings v. 9; Joseph., Antig., iii. 5—3); and 
the Hebrew word in 1 Kings v. 9, which we translate ‘shall bring,” may 
also apply to the act of bringing down by water; being used in Joel ii. 23, 
in the sentence “cause rain to ‘come down’ by for you;” and the very 
name of the Jordan is derived from the same word—“‘iered,” to ‘‘descend” 
or “flow.” 


Discoveries in the Balkan.—Dr. Dethier, Director of the Austrian 
School at Constantinople, has sent a report of some very important 
discoveries made by him in the Balkan to the Imperial Academy at 
Vienna, from which we take the following.—Towards the end of July 
last he identified certain ruins, excavated by a Frenchman living at 
Iglitza, with the remnants of the city called, wrongly, Trosmes, by 
Ovid and other writers. The inscriptions, all in Latin, from Augustus 
to Gallienus, read distinctly Troes-Menses,—a mixed colony of Troes 
and Menses, an ancient Thracian people, another branch of which is 
called Dei-Mensi by Ptolemy. This place was a chief station of the 
Roman legions, and the residence of a Pontifex and Sacerdos Provincie. 
One of the fragments of the inscriptions contains the army-list of the 
officers of the Roman Legio Augusta, stationed there. Besides this, 
the legions V. and VI., Mac. Ital., Trajana, Fresensis, etc., occur on 
bricks and inscriptions. The castrum, on the chalk-cliffs, two hundred 
feet high, commanded the Danube; aqueducts furnished it with the 
most splendid water from the rocks. Another not unimportant point 
has been cleared up by Dr. Dethier, viz., the site of ancient Tomi, cele- 
brated through Ovid's exile. Dr. Dethier has found that Tomi was 
not situated close to the sea, but more inland, on a hill, to the north- 
west of Kustenje, where ruins are met with (at Anadolikoi). The port 
of Tomi was at Kustenje, and was transformed by Titus into a distinct 
town, Flavia Nea, probably because Tomi became celebrated through 
Ovid, who was much read. Antoninus Pius made Tomi a metropolis, 
where the Pontarch and Pontifex of the Greeks—it was on the left 
border of the Pontus—had their residence. At a later period it was a 
bishop’s see, until, at about 1000 a.p., it entirely disappeared. Flavia 
Nea had received the name of Constantia from Constantine’s sister, and 
Kustenje has still retained this name among the Greeks. A critical 
dissertation on the famous serpent’s column concludes the report. This 
dissertation is also contained in a rich epigraphical Byzantine collection, 
which Dr. Dethier is about to edit, together with Dr. Mordtmann, and 


-of which the first half, down to Constantine the Great, is already in the 
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tions, and as many brick-marks of Byzantine Emperors. Their cha- 
racter is rendered with the utmost fidelity, and thus the work will form 
a continuation of Franz’s Elementa Epigraphica for the Byzantine times. 
No less important is their contents. That powerful school of O. Miiller, 
which denies that the East or Egypt have exercised any influence upon 
Greece, will find it hard to get over some of the facts brought to light. 
Among other things Dr. Dethier found on the Thracian borders a ‘Ma- 
Muzene,” which Dr. Mordtmann explains in accordance with the figure 
to which it belongs, from the Armenian, by “Magna Mater.” It ap- 
pears from this that Béckh instinctively read Md in another inscription 
without being able to explain it. Dr. Dethier has also found in the 
ancient Perinthos in the court of the present metropolitan church, once 
the temple of the Empress Sabina, an antique marble statue of great 
beauty, and well preserved to a certain degree. The head is severed 
from the body, but otherwise uninjured; the right arm is almost en- 
tirely wanting; the legs are broken at about the middle of the thigh, 
but the left thigh to the knee has been found. The statue represents a 
young man, perhaps in the character of Antinus. It stands on the 
right leg, and leans on the left elbow. A short dress rests on the left 
shoulder, and passes under it over the left upper-arm, which is pre- 
served, together with the hand, with the exception of the thumb. Dr. 
Dethier considers this statue to belong, in accordance with its character, 
to the times of Hadrianus to the end of the century. The head is en- 
tirely in the character of a portrait, and is said to have the greatest 
likeness to Marcus Aurelius Cesar, to judge from the coins of the 
period. The rich curly hair is brilliantly projected, but not very care- 
fully executed; but the treatment of the whole statue is excellent. The 
position and movement of the figure are so unmistakably given in what 
remains, that there would be no difficulty in the restoration. The fol- 
lowing are the measures; 16 centimétres, height of the head; 55 centi- 
métres, of the torso; thighs, 30 centimétres. Another interesting 
recent find is that of the bust of the Empress Plotina, as Juno, in lead, 


originally gilt, brought up in a net by a fisherman from the Bosphorus. 
— Parthenon. 


The Ancient Land of Midian.—The Rev. George Williams, writes Dr. 
Beke, communicated to the Section of Geography and Ethnology, on the 
7th of last October, a letter from Signor Pierotti, giving an account of a 
visit made by him, in company with Mr. Mashallum, Chancellier of the 
British Consulate of Jerusalem, to a tribe of Arabs inhabiting a portion 
of the Arabian desert, east of the Ghor. These people are described as 
being much superior to the ordinary Bedouins, and in several respects 
very different from them. They profess the Israelitish religion and de- 
clare themselves to be Ishmaelites, descended from the Rechabites, “ the 
children of the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law” (Judges i. 16; iv. 11); 
affirming that they reside in the original country of their forefathers. 
A peculiarity of this narrative, to which I desire to direct your attention, 
is, that these Bedouins are said to claim to be both Ismaelites and Recha- 
bites (that is, Midianites), the two descents being adopted by them appa- 
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rently without any distinction ; in which fact we find a pertinent illustra- 
tion of two texts of Scripture, to which I will briefly advert. We are 
told, in Gen. xxv. 18, that the descendants of Ishmael, Abraham’s son by 
Hagar the Mitzrite, ‘dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is before Mitzraim, 
as thou goest toward Asshur.” Now, as this country was that also 
of the Midianites, as already defined, we have here a consistent and 
intelligible explanation of a seeming contradiction in Gen. xxxvii. 25, 27, 
28, where the merchantmen, to whom Joseph was sold by his brethren, 
are first called Ishmaelites, and then Midianites ; in like manner we find 
cleared up the seeming inconsistency in Judges viii. 12—24, where the 
Midianites, under Zebah and Zalmunna, who were conquered by Gideon, 
are described as wearing golden earrings “ because they were Ishmaelites.” 
Eor, as both people inhabited the same “east country,” the two names 
would quite naturally have become convertible, just as we speak of 
Englishmen and Britons,—of Frenchmen and Gauls. With respect to 
these alleged Ishmaelites or Midianites of the present day, Mr. Williams 
stated, at the Cambridge Meeting, that he had written to Jerusalem for 
further information. Should this be confirmatory of the particulars here 
related, we may hope to be put upon the track of the wanderings of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness; and may, above all, be led to the 
discovery of the site of “the Mountain of God in Horeb.”—Jewish 
Chronicle. 


The Remains of the ten Tribes. —We published some time ago the 
account of an English captain about certain Jews in China. We confess 
that the account appeared to us altogether improbable, especially as the 
name of the reporter was not stated, whereby it became impossible to 
inquire into the correctness of the account or to scrutinize the character of 
the narrator. Recently, however, the Jewish paper appearing at Pest, 
under the title of Die Neueste Post, published an account which reached 
our contemporary from a co-religionist cast upon some region north of 
China. The account runs thus :— 

“We receive from a distinguished man, who formerly lived in Russia 
and wrote several articles for Hebrew periodicals, a detailed report of a 
portion of the ten tribes. This man, compelled by a sad dispensation to 
quit his country, came in his wanderings to China, thence he bent his steps 
northward, until he reached a region surrounded with high mountains 
covered with perpetual snow, and whither a European but rarely strays. 
On entering the capital of the country a man wearing a high cap met 
him. He had a large beard, long, pendulous, side locks, and was pro- 
vided with a cuirass and spear. He asked the stranger in broken Hebrew 
whether he was a Jew. And being answered in the affirmative, he took 
him to his house and conversed with him in a language which was half 
Hebrew and Aramaic. He told him that he was chief rabbi and head of 
the ten tribes; that his name was Rabbi Shalom Misrashi Hagiladi, being 
descended from the family of Gilead which had immigrated from Babel. 
He then took his guest to the synagogue, in which there was assembled a 
large number of Israelites. They were all armed, sat on the ground, and 
offered up their prayers in a language which consisted of Persian, Tartar, 
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and Hebrew words. One of them acted as precentor, and the others 
responded with a dreadful noise. When the new comer later conversed 
with them, he learned that these Israelites knew nothing of the destruction, 
nay, nothing of the existence of the second temple, having immigrated 
into these distant regions before the return of the Jews from the Babylonian 
exile. 

The editor_of the Neuesten Post further states that he has received 
simultaneously with a letter, bearing date November 21, of last year, also 
the photograph of the said chief rabbi, and that he has been promised an 
extensive and detailed account. We request our contemporary to publish 
the name of his correspondent, that accurate enquiries might be made 
into his veracity.—Israelit. 


The Samaritan Pentateuch—We copy the following extract from a 
letter addressed from Jerusalem to the editor of the Occident :—‘ I send 
you also for friendship’s sake, a few leaves of our literary labours ; namely, 
I made a journey to the ancient Sichem in the spring of 1860, in the 
company of a German, Professor Levisohn, belonging to the house of 
Israel, in the Russian service, in order to see the old Sepher Torah, which 
was written by Abishua, the great grandson of Aaron. We were two 
weeks in the house of the Samaritan priest, Amram, who is with his 
congregation the custodian of this sacred book, which was twice unrolled 
before our eyes. The name of the holy scribe, together with the indi- 
cation of the place and time of its production, is contained in a kind 
of acrostic which is found in the fifth book of Moses (Deuteronomy) com- 
mencing with the Decalogue, and extends through two or three ‘Amudim’ 
from top to bottom. The writing is small, so that there are on an average 
in every ‘Amud’ seventy-two lines, and the whole number of ‘ Amudim’ 
is about one hundred and ten. The material is what we call parchment, 
although much older than this name. In many places it is torn, sewed 
together, patched, etc., similar to the people described in the eighteenth 
chapter of the prophet Isaiah, and its high antiquity is clearly indicated 
in the pages and the writing. The appearance is black and dark, and the 
blackness of the letters runs in many places into the colour of the material, 
or rather has almost disappeared. Upon the whole, about the half is yet 
legible. I need not tell you that the language is Hebrew, and the writing 
the ancient Hebrew characters. But there are, when compared with our 
received text, very many and important variations which I have all copied. 
The leaves which I transmit you with this, are a facsimile copied by 
myself, from a very ancient MS., for there exists many (say about one 
hundred) copies of the above named ‘Sepher Torah ;” this itself is ex- 
hibited, not unrolled, only a few times every year, while two others are 
used for public reading on Sabbath, etc. There are altogether in Sichem 
three of these scrolls, to wit, the original of Abishua and two more recent 
ones ; there are found, however, as said already, about one hundred copies 
in the form used before the invention of the art of printing.” 











